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The peopling of the British islands is involved in 
obscurity. Midacritus, a Phcenician merchant, 
is the first civilised man known to have had any 
dealings here ; and for many centuries his country- 
men, and their kinsmen and colonists, the Cartha- 
ginians, maintained a monopoly of the British tin 
trade which he commenced. The Phoenicians, 
however, found the land inhabited by a compara- 
tively savage race of Celtic origin (probably emi- 
grants from Gaul), to whom they taught the art of 
working in metals, and some of the means and 
appliances of civilised life. First the Phoenicians, 
and afterwards the Carthaginians, jealously guarded 
as a State secret, the line of navigation to the 
Casslterldes {Sally Is,) ; but it was ultimately dis- 
covered by the Romans, and during the last two 
centuries before the Christian era, traffic between the 
British isles and the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean was carried on by the citizens or subjects 
of Rome, partly along the old Phoenician route, 
via Qades (Cadiz, Map 8), but chiefly across Gaul 
from the Sequana {Sdne\ or the U^er {Loire), to 
the Rhodanus {Rhone) by land, and thence (see 
Map 3) by ship to Massllla {Marseilles) or Narbo 
{Narbonru) for re-shipment to the civilised parts of 
the ancient world. 

For the earliest extant description of Britain 
and its inhabitants, we are indebted to Julius 
CiESAR. At the time of his invasion (55 b.c), two 
branches of the CELTIC FAMILY inhabited the 
British isles, — viz. : (i.) The Gaelic or Erse branch, 
chiefly in the N. of Britain and in Hibemia {Ire- 
land); and (2.) the Cymry or Cambrian branch 
in S. Britain. The latter were by far the more 
numerous, and with them chiefly the Romans came 
in contact. They were sub-divided into numerous 
tribes, each under its own chief. The following 
are the principal CELTIC TRIBES residing in the 
S. part of Britain {afterwards called England) of 
whom we have any record. The towns named 
are mentioned by Ptolemy (ad. 120), and were 
probably, most of them, of British origin : — 



[8<mth of the Tamedi (TAamts)]. 



CAM 111 (/Cenf), Londiniom (.London), Dtnremam (Rom. Dttrwemum, 

Mod Canterbury), ShotnpuB (jachbonT), 
REOKI iSurrty and Sussex), "SvyixmMfWk {Hollwood). 

SEGOKTIAGI ~ 

Iiolulis (llcbester), ThemuB (Rom. Aqua 
Solis, Mod. ^aM),Veiita ( Winchester). 



BIBROGI 
ANCAIJT.B 



/ BELO.B ^ 

{Hants, 



Wilts, 
\ Somerset), , 
ATREBATES {Berks and N. Wilis), Nalkoa {site unknown). 
BOBTTKI (A^. Somerset and S. GUmcesierskire), Gorinom {Cirencester f). 
DUROTRIOES {Dorset), Bimiiun (near Dorckester). 
DAKNONn {Devon and Cornwall), Vollb* (T), XTxeU {Bridgewaterf), 
Tamarft (0, lioa {Exeter). 



[Between TameaU {Tkames), Sabriiut {Severn), Mersey, and the Alms 

{Hu$nber)\ 



TRIVOBAHTB8(ilf(^</i^«rjrM^£xx/x),(3amalodiutim(Roin. Carnal^ 

dunum. Mod. Colchester or Afaldon). 
OATTXTJCOnANI or CABSI {Bucks, Bedford, Hertford), Salens 

{Chesterfield, Beds), XTroIanimn (Rom. Verulanium, Mod. St 

Albans). 

OENIMAOKI {Suffolk), > 

lOEHI {Norfolk, Cambridge, Iventa {Caisior,ntax Norwich). 

Huntingdon), J 

OORITAVI {Lincoln, Derby, Notts), Lindom {Lincoln), Raga {Leicester). 
OOBVAVn {Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, E, Salop, Cheshire), 

Benna (Rom. Deva, Mod. Chester), Viroooniiun (Rom. Urico- 

nium. Mod. Wrvxeter). 



[West of Babrina {Severn), and SeteU {Dee)l 



0RD0YIGE8 (A^. Wales and W. Sale/), Xediolanium (T), Brannc 

geniom (f). 
BEKETS {S. W. Wales), Lnentinam {Llanio), Karidonam {Ceerumr- 

then). 
8ILTJRB8 {S. B. Wales), Bnrrinm or BnUaDom [Usk), 



[Between Abas {Humher), and Tina {Tyne), 



PARISn {E. Riding of York), Petnaxia {Beverley T). 

BBI0AHTE8 {N. and W. Ridings), Epeiaoam (near Durham), Vinno- 
▼inm (^MKArxi!rr),Cataractoniam (Ca//!rrMr/() ,Oalatam (near Kendal), 
Isarimn {Aldboroug^), Bbigodiuram (Rom. Bremenium, Mod. Rib- 
Chester), Olioana {Ilkley), Ebonunm {York), Camnlodoinim {Malton). 

CESAR'S CAMPAIGNS produced no lasting 
result After sending Volusenus to reconnoitre the 
S.K coast, Caesar embarked (55 b.c.) at the Itius 
Partus with two legions (8000 men), and landed 
with them at LemanIs Portus, despite the serious 
opposition of the Britons, who, after their retreat, 
sent envoys to the camp. A few days later they 
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England {Britannia) under the Romans. — Map i. 



attacked Caesar's forces while foraging, but were 
afterwards defeated in a pitched battle near the 
Roman camp. Caesar withdrew to GsluI, but re- 
turned the next year (54 b.c), with a force of 20,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry, in 800 vessels. His 
landing was unopposed; but the Britons, under 
their generalissimo, Cassivelaunus, king of the 
Trinobantes, strongly, but unsuccessfully, contested 
the passage of the Stour, and retreated before the 
Romans, who crossed the Thames at Co way Stakes, 
Deserted by many of his allies, Cassivelaunus retired 
to his capital Verulanlum, which capitulated after the 
failure of an attack on the Roman camp intended 
to relieve it, and terms of peace were agreed upon ; 
Caesar and his forces withdrawing from Britain 
after a campaign of seven weeks. 

The Trinobantes, loenl, and Brigantes, seem 
to have extended their power over a large portion 
of England during the NINETY-SEVEN YEARS OF 
BRITISH INDEPENDENCE which intervened between 
Caesar's inroads, and the ROMANS' FORTY YEARS' 
WAR OF CONQUEST. In ad. 43 Plautius and 
Vespasian overran VectIs (/. 0/ Wight), and the 
country S. of the Thames, and being joined by the 
emperor Claudius, took Camalodunum, and re- 
ceived the submission of the Trinobantes. The 
Cantll were conquered, the Regnl became allies of 
Rome, and the IcenI, with their dependants, soon 
submitted; but the S.W. tribes offered a gallant 
resistance. The Sllures and Ordovlces, led by 
Caractacus, held out, until finally defeated at Car 
Caradoc (ad. 50) by Ostorius Scapula, who had 
previously made Camalodunum his head-quarters, 
and erected a line of forts between the Autona {Nen) 
and the Sabrlna {Severn). The Romans made but 
litde further progress until Suetonius Paulinus 
successfully attacked the Druids in Mona {Anglesey) 
A.D. 61. During this expedition the IcenI, led by 
BoADiCEA, revolted, and invaded the Trinobantes, 
Camalodunum, Verulanlum, and Londlnlum were 
destroyed, and upwards of 7000 Romans and friends 
of Rome were massacred. Suetonius quickly re- 
turned, and defeated the Britons with great slaughter 
near London. For several years afterwards Britain 
lay in the quiet of exhaustion under Roman rule. 
In A.D. 78 Agricola was made governor of Britain, 
and commander-in-chief of the Roman forces. In 
eight campaigns he effectually conquered the whole 
of Britain S, of the /fst, Bodotria et Clota {Firths 
of Forth and Clyde), between which he drew a line 



of forts ; and in all the conquered territories he 
established orderly government, and promoted the 
growth of civilisation, commerce, and contentment 
After Agricola's conquests the part of ROMAN 
BRITAIN S, OF THE TINA {lyne) VfAS DIVIDED 
INTO FOUR DEPARTMENTS:— 

1. Bxitumia Priaut (S. of the TAamts and Stvtm). 

8. Britennia BeeimdA (W. of the Stvtm and the Dee). 

S. lUvia OtwHwiiil (from the Tkamet to the Meruy and Number, 

and from the Severn and Dee to the German Ocean). 
i. Xudma Owtiriwiria (from the Mersey and Hnmber to the Eden 

and Tyne). 

[To the N. of the Tyne was Yalentia (see notes on Map a).] 

After Agricola's administration, the chief events 
in Britain were connected with the Border war- 
fare against the unsubdued Celtic tribes of the N. 
As a defence against their incursions, Hadrian 
buUt the VALLUM HADRIANI from the Tina 
{Tyne) to I tuna jEstuarlum {Solway Firth), a.d. 
121; and in 139 Lollius Urbicus, after driving 
the Celts out of Valentia, built the VALLUM 
ANTONINI on the line of Agricola's ramparts. 
The emperor Severus, in 210, rebuilt the Vallum 
Hadriani, or PICTS' WALL, and subdued the 
Caledonians, dying soon afterwards at Eboracum 
{York), But the ravages of the northern tribes 
never entirely ceased Towards the close of the 
third century, piratical squadrons of * Saxons' began 
to infest the coasts, and 'Counts of the Saxon Shore ' 
were appointed, having under their command the 
garrisons of nine fortresses between Port us Ad urn I 
{Aldrington) and Branodunum {Brancaster). At 
the banning of the fifth century the home troubles 
of the Roman empire necessitated the abandon- 
ment of this, her most western province, to nominal 
independence, but to real anarchy and devastation. 

Before the end of the Roman rule in Britain, 
many important TOWNS had arisen in the island; 
some founded by the Romans, some occupying the 
site of old British towns. 104 * stations ' are men- 
tioned in the * Antonine Itinerary,' a work belong- 
ing to the early part of the fourth century. The 
most important of these were classified as (i.) 
MuNiciPiiE, the inhabitants of which enjoyed the 
full rights of Roman citizens; (2.) CoLoNiiC, or 
setdements of Roman veterans, to whom grants of 
lands had been made ; (3.) Civitates latis jure 
DONATiE, or Jus Latii, with the right of choosing 
their own magistrates; and (4.) STiPENDiARiit, 
governed by Roman officers. The chief towns of 
these classes of which we have any record were : — 



Scotland {Roman Period), — Map 2. 
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BBITAHmA 

COLON liE—KhutupiA [RicUor^), A41UB Solis {fiaik), 

JUS LATIUS— BorUodmiiun {OldSarum). 

STIP£NDIARIi&-C«atiopoli« or Dnrovarmim {CnHterbury)^ 
DozobrivA {Rochester), Ymdoniim {pic»x FamMamf)t Venta 
Belfanun {H^iMckester), Dnrnonoia or Danivm {Dorchtt- 
tn), Isea iExeter). 

BBSTAJSnSIA BZOUKDA.— 

COLON liG—lMa Bilnruxa {CarUam), 
STIPENDIARIiG— Venta Silumm {Cmrweni, Men), Begon- 
Mnm {Cetr SeroHt), 

TLAYIA, 0JSSABZEV8IS.— 
MUNICIPIA— VanUninm {St Alham), 

COLONIiE— Londinhnn or AoguBta {Lcndaiii, Gtmalodumim 
{Colckester), Deva {Chester), Olerum or Claudia {Gloucester), 
LiBdnm {Liiuoin), Camborioum {Cambridge). 
JUS LATH — Dnmovnagua or DozobrivA {Castor-on-Nen), 
Qorininm {Cirencester). 
STIPENDIAKLe^Yaita lotaomm {Caitt^ iit»x Norwich), 
Bag« or Bate {JLeicester). 



In 



CJBfiABIEKSIB.— 

MUNICIPIA— Eboracum {York). 

JUS LATH— Cambodanum [Siacki, Coooiom {Ribchettet), 
CaUraotonittm {Catterick), LofaTallinm {Carlisle). 



The towns were connected by ROMAN ROADS, 
generally straight and well constructed, which pene- 
trated into every part of the country. The most 
important were : — 

Watling Street, from Portot Dnbiis {Dover) through Londininm to 
Beva, with probable continuations (i) to Segontium, (2) through 
Kaacnnimn {Afanchesier) to LagUTalliiun, and (3) through 
Eboraonm, northwards into Yalentia. 

Ermine Street, from T^widininm via Dnmomafiu to Lindnm, thence to 
Eboraonm (I) 

leknield Street, from near Bderinm Pr. {LamTs Bmti via Isoa and 
AquB Solis, and £. to Venta loenonmu 

Fosae Way, from Aqiue Bolia, via Ooxininm to Lindnm. 

Byknield Street, out of the Fosse Way beyond Coriniiim to join Ermine 
Street (I) between Lindnm and Ebonicnm. 

Hermin or Irmin Street, from Wenapia {St David's) to Olevnm, Venta 
Belfarom, and GlaiueBiiim (near Souiftampiom), 



SCOTLAND (ROMAN PERIOD). -Map 2, 



The earliest inhabitants of the northern part of 
Britain (afterwards called Scotland) appear to have 
consisted of two branches of the Celtic family, — 
viz. : (i.) The GAEUO or ERSE branch (in the 
mountainous regions of the N.), either emigrants 
from HIbernIa (Ire/and), or the remains of an ab- 
original race, driven to these parts by subsequent 
settlers ; and (2.) The CYMRY in the S., identical 
with the inhabitants of the part afterwards known 
as England. Like their kinsmen in South Britain, 
both of these branches were divided into numerous 
tribes. Most of these tribes, with the cities belong- 
ing to them, are enumerated by Ptolemy. 



OTXSIC or OUOSSAS TRIBES. 



OTADENI {Northumberland, Bersuich, Haddington, and Edinburgh), 
Curia {Borthwick), Bremeninm {R ibchester). 

OADENI {Selkirk, Peebles, and parts of Norikumber/and, Cumber- 
land, and Roxburgh). 

SELO0V2 {Dumfries, Kircudbright, and Lanark), Oarbantorigom 
{Kircudbrigkt), Xlzelum {Castle Over), Oorda (f), Trimontium (/). 

K0VAHT2 {Wigt^rwn and Ayr), LiioopiUa {Wkitkom), Berifoniom 
{Stranraer'). 

DAXNn {Rethrew, Stirling, and parts ot Lanark and ^i^),Vandnaxia 
{Paisley), Goria {Castle Cory), Alaiina (near Stirlingf), Vietoria, 
Liadam {Ardock). 



QASLIO or EBSB TBIBBS. 



H0B E8TI (parts of /"i^, Pertk, and /Vr/fir), Victoria (f) OrrhtSk{Pertk f). 
VENIGONTES (parts of Pertk, Forfar, and Kincardine), ? Orrhea. 
TEXAU (Aberdeenskire), Derana {Aberdeen). 



VACOXAOI {Ban^, Elgin, Nairn, and part of Inverness), Ttmela 
(Braemar), Toeiis (f), Pteroton {Burghead), Benatia {Inverness T). 

GAIJSDONII (parts of Argyle, Inventess, and Rosi). [This appears to 
have eventually become the dominant tribe N. of the Firths of 
Forth and (Hyde, and to have given its name to the whole of the 
country.] 

ATTACOTTZ (part of ArgyU N.W. of Loch Fyne\ 

EPIBn {Kintyre and W. coast oi Argyle). 

0EB0HE8 (N.W. o( Argyle). 

CnEOHES (W. o( Inverness). 

CABKOKACS (W. Rou). 

GAIIT.B (E. Ross and Cromarty). 

LOGI (S.E. Sutherlandshire). 

KERTJE {Centre o( Sutherland). 

OABENI (W. Sutherland), 

OOBKAVn (N. Sutherland and Caithness). 

AGRICOLA'S INVASION is the first historical 
event connected with North Britain of which any 
authenticated record has come down to us. After 
two campaigns S. of the 7yn€ (78 and 79) Agricola 
entered Scotland (a.d. 80) and advanced to the 
TaU8 {Tay). In the next year he erected a line of 
forts between ^st Bodotria et Clota (Firths of 
Ju?rtA and Clyde). In his fifth campaign (a.d. 82), 
he subdued the NovantsB, SelgovsBy and DamnlL 
After wintering near his line of forts, he set off 
(a.d. 83) along the f, coast beyond the Ju?rtA, 
supported by the Roman fleet The Caledonians 
then fell upon the forts that had been left without 
suflicient protection, and afterwards made a night 
attack upon a division of Agricola's army, but were 
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beaten in a battle which ensued. The next year 
(a.d. 84), Agricola encountered the Caledonians 
under Galgacus, at Mens Grampus (probably 
Ardoch Moor, Perthshire), and routed them with 
great slaughter. The legions returned to winter in 
the south ; but the fleet sailed northwards, doubled 
Vervedrum Pr. {Duncanshy Head) and Ebudiun) 
Pr, {Cape Wrath), and sailing thence to Bolerlum 
Pr.* {Lands End), and to Partus Trutulensis,* re- 
turned along the E. coast to the Bodotria Estuarlum, 
thus circumnavigating the island, and demolishing 
the favourite Roman theory that Britain was a pro- 
montory of some undiscovered northern continent 

Before he had found time to complete and 
consolidate his conquests, Agricola was recalled 
from Britain, and for many years historians make 
but little mention of British affairs. The Roman 
power had been fully established in the southern 
portion of the island {England), but the tribes in 
the northern part {Scotland) appear to have acknow- 
ledged the Roman authority only when it was 
maintained by the presence of a large army in their 
territories, and to have not only re-established their 
own independence, but also kept up a constant 
series of marauding incursions into the Roman pro- 
vince on their borders. In 121 Hadrian built 
the Vallum AdrianI to protect Maxima Cmariensis 
from the Caledonians, and about a.d. 139, Lollius 
Urbicus drove * the barbarians ' north of the line 
of Agricola's forts, and built on its site a continuous 
rampart called the Vallum A ntoninl. But the border 
warfare still continued, the Maeatm specially dis- 
tinguishing themselves in its prosecution. Towards 
the end of the second century the Caledonians 
broke through the northern wall, and fought many 
sanguinary battles with the Roman forces north of 
the Vallum AdrianI, Ulpius Marcellus at length 
obliged them to retire ; but after his recall, discord 
among the Roman legionaries, and the withdrawal of 
troops from Britain to support Clodius Albinus in 
his contest with Severus for the Imperial throne, gave 
the Caledonians an opportunity for renewing their 
incursions, of which they speedily availed themselves. 

After his lieutenants had shown themselves 
utterly unable to hold the allied Maeatae and Cale- 
donians in check, and had even made fritile efforts 
to buy off" their hostility, the emperor Severus 
came in person to repel the invaders (208). He 
marched his forces to * the extreme north of Cale- 

* Set Map. I. 



donia' (probably as far as the Vara Estuarlum 
{Moray Firth), constructing a military road as he 
proceeded, and, though he encountered a loss of 
50,000 men without fighting a single pitched battle, 
he struck terror wherever he went into the hearts of 
the native tribes, who sued for and obtained peace 
(209). He also caused the Vallum AdrlanI to be 
re-built and strengthened, and it is afterwards known 
as the 'Wall of Severus/ On the Caledonians 
again rising, the emperor made preparations for a 
war of extermination against them ; but before the 
campaign could be opened he died (211), at Ebor- 
acumf (York). His worthless son, Bassianus 
Antoninus (Caracalla), immediately made peace, 
formally ceding to the Caledonians the country 
between the two walls. 

For nearly a century and a half the wall of 
Severus proved a formidable obstacle to any serious 
incursion of the northern tribes, and an interval of 
peace seems to have occurred in Britain, broken 
only by a doubtful campaign of Constantine north 
of the wall of Severus, and the predatory invasions 
of * Saxon ' pirates. 

When the northern tribes again became formid- 
able, they are spoken of by historians as Plots and 
Scots, The former were probably the descendants 
of the original Caledonians; the latter, colonists 
from HIbernia {Ireland), From 364 to 367 these 
marauders infested the country from the Tinai 
{Tyne) to the Tamesisf {Thames), and even pillaged 
Au^UStaf {London); but in 368 Theodosius drove 
them back beyond the Vallum A ntoninl, and re- 
stored to Roman rule the country between the two 
walls, which he named Valentia in honour of the 
reigning emperors, Valens and Valentinian. 

In 382 Maximus, governor of Britain, assumed 
the title of Emperor, and nearly denuded the island 
of troops to support his claim on the continent. 
The Plots and Scots at once renewed their depre- 
dations, and though repulsed by Chrysantus they 
resumed their ravages in the reign of Honor lus, who 
in 410 withdrew the Roman l^ons from Britain to 
protect the continental provinces of the empire 
against the Goths and Vandals. In 418 some 
Roman troops were again sent to aid the Britons. 
These drove back the Plots and Scots, but they 
returned immediately after the departure of the 
legion. Eight years later (426) Gallic Ravennas 
led another Roman legion into Britain, and not 

t See Map 1. 
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only cleared the southern part of the island of the 
Phts and ScotSf but endeavoured to put the Britons 
into the way of defending themselves. The Wall 
of Severus was repaired and strengthened, that o^ 
Antoninus being relinquished. On a fresh invasion 
occurring, GermanuSy Bishop of Auxerre (see 
Map 6), took the command of the Britons, and won 
the celebrated Hallelujah Victory, the site of which 
cannot be ascertained. But the degeneracy and 
dissensions of the Britons made them an helpless 
prey to the more hardy -northern tribes, who con- 
tinued to plunder and harass them without mercy. 
After an ineffectual effort to expel their invaders, a 
letter, known as *The Groans of the Britons,' was sent 
(446) to Etius, the Roman governor of Gaul ; and as 
his assistance could not be obtained, Vortigern, in 
449, called in the Saxon freebooters under Hengist 
and HoRSA, and the Plots and Scots were once more 



driven from the country of the Britons, which, how- 
ever, soon fell under the dominion of the people 
who had been invited to secure its independence. 

ROMAN DIVISIONS AND TOWNS.— Roman 
authority scarcely ever prevailed for a lengthened 
period in any part of Scotland, After the campaign 
of Theodosius the country between the two walls was 
recognised as the Roman province of VALENTIA, 
and placed under the government of a consul ; and 
Bremenlum is mentioned as one of the Roman 
towns of the class Stipmdiarie, Although merely 
occasionally overrun by Roman forces, the eastern 
portion of the country north of the Vallum Anto- 
nine is sometimes spoken of as a Roman province, 
and named VESPASIANA ; and the towns Theodosia 
{Dumbarton), Victoria {Perth), and Pteroton {Burgh- 
head), are classed as Civitaies Latiisjure donatce. 
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' The instruction derived from the particular history of any one nation or state, increases in geometrical ratio to the 

student*s knowledge of universal history.' — Palgravc 



Rome was founded about 750 B.C., and, after 
several centuries of almost incessant warfare and 
much bloodshed, its inhabitants became masters of 
the whole Italian peninsula. During the same 
period Carthage (on the opposite [African] shore 
of the Mediterranean) rose to great wealth and 
extensive dominion; and when Italy had been 
secured, the Romans attacked the Carthaginians, 
and in the three Punic wars (264-146 b.c) ob- 
tained all their extensive foreign possessions, and 
destroyed the city itself Shortly afterwards, the 
overthrow of Philip, King of Macedon, opened 
the way for the establishment of the Roman power 
in Greece, Syria, and adjacent countries, which were 
conquered by Pompey. 

While Pompey was engaged in the East, Julius 
CiESAR was similarly occupied in extending the 
bounds of the Republic on the West About 120 
B.C the Romans had conquered S.E. Gallia, and 
founded there a Roman province, afterwards called 
Narbonensis (the *Provincia nostra' of Caesar), 
which stretched along the coast from the A I pes 
UaritlmsB {Maritime Alps) to the Pyrenmi Montes 
{Pyrenees), included the valley of the Rhodanus 
{Rhone), and extended northwards to Lu^dunum 



{Lyon) and L Lemanus {Lake of Geneva), The 
remainder of Gaul at the commencement of JULIUS 
QjtSAR'S CAMPAIGNS was occupied by a con- 
siderable number of warlike tribes, grouped into 
three distinct native populations, viz : — 

(i.) THE BELQJR, in the N. and E. from the Bheniu (RMime) to the 
Xatrcnui {Afartu) and Baquana {Seme); bounded on the N. and £. 
by OennaniA {GermaHy\ and on the W. by the Ooeaniu Oermaniciu 
{North Sea) and OoMtniu Britajudciu {Englisk CkoHMel). 

(3.) THE CELTS or OALLI, in the centre, from the XatronA and 
Seqnana to the Oanxmna {Gai^nneX having the Belya on the N.E., 
the Ooeaniu Biitannioiu to the N., the Ooeanua AtUatictu {A tlaniie 
Ocean) to the W., the Oanmma on the S.W., and the Soman Fro- 
▼inoe to the S.E. 

(3.) THE AdUITAm, in the S.W., between the OammnA and the 
Pyrenci Xontet, having the OanUbrieam Xare {Bay of Biscay) on 
the W., HiBpania {Spain) on the S., the.Boman PtoriiiM on the E., 
and the CeltaB on the N.E. 

When CiESAR was first appointed to the com- 
mand of Gaul (b.c 58) the Helvetll were desirous 
of emigrating from their confined and sequestered 
territory, and attempted to pass through the Roman 
Province. Caesar hastened to Geneva, broke down 
the bridge over the Rhodanus, and threw up a line 
of fortifications between L Lemanus and Mount 
Jura. Compelled to abandon this route, they next 
determined to pass through the territories of the 
SequanI and the /Edul into the country of the 
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Santones, Having hastened by forced marches to 
and from Italia for reinforcements, Caesar attacked 
a portion of the Helvetll on the E. bank of the 
Arar (Saone) and then, after crossing the river, 
routed the main body near BIbracte {Autun). He 
next turned his arms against Ariovistus, a 
German chief, who had crossed the Rhenus and 
seized part of the territory of the Sequanl. Caesar 
took Vesontio {Besan^\ and near it defeated 
Ariovistus, and drove all that survived of his forces 
across the Rhenus, 

In his SECOND CAMPAIGN (57 b.c.), the RemI 
having informed him of a confederacy of the Belgw, 
including the BellovacI, Suessiones, Nervll, Aire- 
bates, AmblanI, Morlnl, Menapll, and some smaller 
tribes, who had agreed to provide 268,000 soldiers, 
and expected the assistance of 40,000 of the 
Eburones and other German tribes, Caesar crossed 
the Axona (A ism), pitched his camp on its left 
bank, and defeated the confederate forces. He then 
entered the territory of the Suesslones, and attacked 
Novlodunum (Soissons). On the surrender of that 
tribe he advanced upon Bratupantlum {Breteuil), 
the chief town of the BellovacI , who also immediately 
surrendered, as did the AmblanI when Caesar ap- 
proached their confines. He then marched against 
the Nervll, who had encamped beyond the Sabis 
{Sambre\ and utterly routed them. At the close 
of this campaign all Gaul, from the Rhenus to the 
U^er, was * under the sway of the Roman people.' 

C/ESAR'S THIRD CAMPAIGN (54 b.c.) Before 
departing for Italia after his second campaign, 
Caesar sent Galea to occupy the districts adjoining 
the A I pes {Alps), to keep open the passes for the 
benefit of Italian traders. Having subdued the 
chief tribes in the neighbourhood, Nantuates, 
VeragrI, and SedunI, Galba took up his winter 
quarters at Octodurus [Martigny), but before his 
preparations were completed the Gauls made a 
desperate attack on the camp. They were ulti- 
mately defeated, but the town having been burnt, 
Galba led his forces into the Roman province, 
and wintered among the Allobroges, During the 
winter the Venetl and Namnetes, with their neigh- 
bours on the coast, rebelled, and are said to have 
obtained aid from Britannia, After sending detach- 
ments into various districts to prevent other tribes 
from joining the confederacy, Caesar prepared a fleet 
on the LIger, and defeated the Venetl and their 
allies in a naval battle oflf VIndana Portus ( Vannes), 
whSe Sabinus subdued the tribes further to the 



North, and Publius Crassus those South of the 
Garuwna {Garonne), Caesar then led his forces 
against the Morlnl and Menapll, but was com- 
pelled by the approach of winter to close the cam- 
paign. 

C/ESAR'S FOURTH CAMPAIGN (55 b.c.) opened 
with an attack upon the Usipll and Tencterl, Ger- 
man tribes who had invaded the Menapll and 
Eburones, After sustaining a slight cavalry defeat, 
Caesar attacked the invaders fiercely, drove them 
beyond the Rhenus, followed them into Germania, 
and spait eighteen days in laying waste their coun- 
try. Recrossing the river he marched to the terri- 
tories of the Morlnl, and ordering his fleet to 
assemble at Portus Itlus { Wissant) and Gessorla- 
cum {Boulogne) embarked for Britannia, Return- 
ing fix)m this expedition, his landing was unsuccess- 
fully opposed by the Morlnl, and after they had 
been subdued, and the country of the Menapll laid 
waste, the Roman troops went into winter quarters 
among the Belgee, 

C/ESAR'S FIFTH CAMPAIGN (54 B.a) was chiefly 
occupied with his second invasion of Britannia, 
for which vessels had been collected during the 
winter along the Gallic coast from Portus OEpatiaci 
{Ostend) to Gessorlacum {Boulogne), On his return 
to Gaul, Caesar, after a council at Samarobriva 
{Amiens), dispersed his troops widely in winter 
quarters, part on the Mosella {Afosdle) neai Augusta 
{Treves), others on the Mosa (Afeus^), near Pons 
MossB {Maestricht), and a third part on the Scaldis 
{Scheldt), This dispersion of the troops induced 
the Gauls to attack them separately. The camp of 
Vabinus, XitzxAtuaca {Tongres), was surprised; that 
of Cicero, on the Scaldis, was blockaded, but re- 
lieved by Caesar ; and an attack on that of Labienus, 
on the Mosella, was defeated, and the leaders slain. 

In his SIXTH CAMPAIGN (53 B.a), Caesar, after 
suppressing insurrections of the Nervll and Menapll, 
held a council at Lutetia {Paris), after which he 
led his troops across the Rhenus, and through the 
Hercynlan Forest; and retiuning to Gaul continued 
to devastate the country through which he passed, 
till the whole of the territories of the Eburones 
had been overrun. Coming to Durocortorum 
{Reims), he sent his troops to winter among the 
Unbones and at Agendlcum {Sens), 

In THE NEXT YEAR (52 b.c.), Caesar was early 
recalled to Gaul by news of an extensive Gallic 
revolt, and the massacre of Romans by the Carnutes 
at Qenabum {Orleans), Coming hastily to Narbo 
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{Narhonni)^ he crossed the Cebenna Monies {Ceven- 
n€s\ and marching rapidly forwards took V ell au no- 
dun um {Beauru), Genabum {Orleans), and Nov lo- 
ci unum {Soissons)y put the whole population of Avar I- 
cum {Bourges) to the sword, and after being driven 
from Gergovia {Clermont), took Alesia {Alise) after 
a desperate engagement, and secured the submission 
of the /Edul and ArvernI, Having stationed troops 
among the SequanI, the Rem I, the Andecavl, the 
BIturlges, and the RutenI, and sent others to Cabll- 
lonum (Chalons) and Matlsco {Macon), Caesar him- 
self wintered at BIbracte {Autun), 

C/ESAR'S EIGHTH CAMPAIGN (51 B.a) com- 
pleted the conquest of GauL Several isolated re- 
volts were put down, the Carnutes were subdued, 
Uxellodunum taken, and hostages obtained from 
the AquitanL 

The Romans remained masters of Gaul for more 
than 500 years. Augustus (b.c. 27 — ^a.d. 14) 
divided it into AQUITANIA, from the Pyreneel 
Monies to the Li^er; LUGDUNENSIS or CELTICA, 
afterwards called the LEONNOISE, between the 
LIger and the Sequana, with Lugdunum {Lyon) for 
its capital ; BELGICA, extending, in his time, from 
the Sequana to the Rhenus; and GALLI NARBON- 



ENSI8 (including the territory afterwards known 
as VIennensIs), from the A I pes MarltlmsB to the 
upper course of the Garumna, and northwards 
to L Lemanus, 

During the Roman government o» Gaul the 
FRANKS gradually obtained settlements in the 
north, partly by force of arms, and partly as re- 
wards for services in the Roman army. The Sallan 
Franks settled chiefly between the Soaldls {Scheldt) 
and the Mosa {Meuse), and the RIpuarlan Franks 
between the Mosa {Meuse) and the Rhenus {Rhine), 
The Burgundians also settled in the S.E., having 
Lugdunum {Lyon) for their capital; and the Visi- 
goths in the S.W., their capital bemg at Tolosa 
{Toulouse). In 45 1 Merovius, king of the Franks, 
and Theodosia, king of the Visigoths, aided the 
Romans in defeating Attila, the Hun, in the battle 
of Oataiaunum { Chalons-sur-Mame) ; and his grand- 
son Clovis, who became king of the Franks in 481, 
put an end to the Roman supremacy in Gaul (486) 
by defeating the governor Syagrius at Noviodunurn 
{Soissons). He acquired Burgundy by marriage, 
and Acquitaine by expelling the Visigoths (507), 
thus becoming the real founder of the French 
monarchy. 
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For about 50 years after the abandonment of 
Britain by the Romans, the country was an almost 
helpless prey to the Piers and Scots. At length 
the Britons in despair called in the Saxons, who 
in their turn conquered the land they had come to 
save. We have no satisfactory evidence of the 
truth of the popular narratives of this conquest; 
but it is certain that, by the end of the 6th century, 
separate bands of adventurers — ^Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons — had between them thoroughly con- 
quered the whole of Britain S. of the Tweed, — then 
called Angleland ox England, — except the mountain- 
ous districts of the west, and also pushed their 
conquests northwards along the E. coast to the 
Firth of Forth, In these conquered districts the 
invaders had settled, and formed EIGHT INDE- 
PENDENT SAXON KINGDOMS, viz :— 

I. SENT or OAHTWABA, (cap. Canteiiniry) ; said to have been founded 
by Hbngist and Horsa, the leaders of a tribe of Jutbs, who 
landed at Sbbtfleet (449), obtained the ceisioo of Thaaet (450X and 



after a successful campaign against the Piers, turned upon their 
British allies. After the B. of Ayletford, and the death of Horsa, 
in the B. of Orayford (457), Hbngist established the kingdom by the 
victory of Stonar (465). 
a. 81TSBSC (cap. Cissa-oeatter), by Ella, who with his three sons 
landed at Oymen'a Ont (477X drove the Britons into Andreade Forest, 
and completed their conquest by the capture of Andredea Oeasta 

(491X 

3. W£SSEZ (capi WintanoeatterX by C^rdic, who landed at Oerdio- 

■hore (495) and was joined by Porta, who landed at PortamouUi (500X 
but fiuled to establish his position until the death of Nantanlboo 
and a great victory at Cerdio'i Ora (5x9), after which his progress 
was checked by his defeat at Xoont Badon (520) by Prikcb Arthur. 
the kingdom only attaining its full dimensions under Ckawlin 

(560-593). 

4. ESSEX (cap. London) by Erkbnwinb (537X of whose conquest no 

circumstances are related by the chroniclers. 

5. BERHIGXi (cap. BebbanborghX by Ida, who, with his twelve sons 

and a large body of Anglbs, landed at Tlamhanagh Head (547X 
and after many successful battles with the Britons, fixed his residence 
at Bebbanborgb {fiamboroughy 

6. BEIBA (capi EoforwioX by Ella, one of the allied chieftains who 

had fought under Ida. 

7. EAST AKGLIA, by Uffa (571X 

8. ¥KTl(TTA, by Cridda (586X with a band of Angles from Deira. 

At the same period most of the Britons who 
survived the battles and massacres by which these 
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settlements were effected had established them- 
selves in 

I. WEST WALES, includtng Oemaw (Cornwall) and part ofDamnonia, 

to the W. ofWessex. 
a. WALES or CAMBSIA, W. ofMercia. 

3. OuMwRTA, along W. coast from the Mersey to the Eden. 

4. STBATHOQLTDE, from the Solway Firth to the Oyde, W. of Bemicia. 
[5. ASKORIGA, along the N. coast of France, (see Map 6) part of whidi 

afterwards obtained the name of Bsbtagnb or Brittany.] 

The union of Bern Ida with Deira (617), imder 
the name o( Northumbria, produced a HEPTARCHY, 
which term is applied by historians to the period 
between the settlement of the Saxons and the sub- 
jugation of the other kingdoms to Wessex, under 
Egbert (827). The events of this period are 
involved in considerable obscurity. It was an age 
of constant disturbance, and almost incessant con- 
flicts, resulting in the predominance of Mercia, 
Northumbria, and Wessex. ' Only a few of these 
internecine struggles can be noticed here. Ceawlin 
of Wessex (560-593) defeated Ethelbert of Kent, 
at Wimbledon, and annexed Sussex, Redwald of 
East Anglla defeated Ethelfrith of Northumbria 
on the Idle (617) ; and Edwin of Northumbria fell 
in battle at Hatfield Chase (633). Oswald, his 
successor, defeated Cadwallader, a British chief, 
but was himself beaten and slain at Uaserfeld (642) 
by Penda of Mercia, who led an army to Bam- 
borough, but concluded a peace with Oswy. After 
reducing East Anglia, Penda again invaded North- 
umbria, and fell in the battle of WInwIdfeld (655). 
Oswy now reduced East An^lla and North Mercia, 
but the latter soon regained its independence. In 
661 Wulfhere, son of Penda, overran Wessex, and 
Egfrid, successor of Oswv, defeated the Picts, and 
took Lincoln from the Mercians (671). In 684 
Cad WALLA having collected forces in And read e 
Forest, obtained the kingdom of Wessex, and after- 
wards subjugated Sussex and the /. of Wight, and 
ravaged Kent, Ina, the next king of Wessex 
(688-726), also made an incursion into Kent, and 
added part of West Wales to his dominions. In 
716 Ethelbald assumed the crown of Mercia, 
overran Northumbria, made the lesser states ac- 
knowledge his authority, and even for a time held 
sway over Wessex till the victory of Cuthred at 
Burford (752) restored its independence. Offa, 
the successor of Ethelbald (757-794), after quelling 
dissatisfaction among the Mercians, waged success- 
ful wars against Kent, Wessex, and Wales, con- 
structed the celebrated Offa's Dyke to protect his 
subjects against further Welsh inroads, and after- 
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wards defeated the Welsh at Rhuddlan. After 
Egbert's accession to the throne of Wessex (800), 
he extended his conquests into West Wales, Wales, 
and Anglesey, and then defeated the Mercians in 
the B. of Ellandune (823), thereby obtaining sove- 
reignty over Mercia, East Anglla, Essex, and Kent 
Sussex had been previously annexed to Wessex; so 
that, on the submission of Northumbria (827), 
Egbert obtained at least a nominal supremacy 
over the whole of England, 

The RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 
in England was effected during the period of * the 
Heptarchy,* by the conversion of the Saxons. 
Deputed by Gregory the Great, Augustine 
landed in Thanet (597), and entered Canterbury, 
of which he soon became archbishop, on the con- 
version of Kent, In 604 Sebert, K. of Essex, with 
his people, embraced Christianity, and St Paul's, 
London, was founded. Redwald, K. of East 
Anglla, was also converted, and Bishops of Dor- 
chester (near Oxford) and of the East Saxons were 
appointed. In 621, after a conference at God- 
mundham, Edwin of Northumbria embraced the 
Christian faith, and Paulinus, afterwards Archbishop 
of York, is said to have baptized 1 2,000 converts 
in one day in the Swale, The monastery of Llndls- 
farne was founded in 635 by a monk from I on a (see 
Map 5), who reclaimed the Northumbrians after 
their remarkable apostacy. Subsequently Wessex, 
Mercia, and last of all Sussex, embraced Christianity, 
after which Theodore was recognised as * Primate 
of all England,' ecclesiastical union thus preceding 
that of the civil authority. 

The DANISH INVASIONS commenced before 
the consolidation of the Saxon monarchy. These 
piratical invaders first appeared in Wessex (787) ; 
another band pillaged a monastery at Donemouth 
in Northumbria (794). In 832 they ravaged 
Sheppey, but were defeated at Charmouth in 833. 
Returning in 835 they made an alliance with the 
Celts of West Wales, and were defeated at Hlngs- 
town Hill, After the accession of Ethelwolf, 
Danish bands were repulsed at Southampton and 
Portsmouth, but the next year they ravaged the 
coasts of LIndesey, East Anglia, and Kent (838), 
and even reached London, Canterbury, and Ro- 
chester (839). In 851 they came in increased 
numbers, and, though routed at Sandwich, estab- 
lished themselves in Thanet for the winter, and 
receiving reinforcements in the spring, burnt Can- 
terbury and London, defeated Brichtric, K. of 
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Mercia, and ravaged Surrey until routed at Ockley. 
Having repulsed an attack on Thanet (853), the 
Danes continued to reside there until 855, when 
they removed to Sheppey, After sacking Winchester 
(860), they were defeated by aldermen OscRic and 
Ethelwolf, but again settled in Thanet and 
ravaged Kent 

The more powerful invasion under the sons of 
Regnar Lodbrok, marked the reign of Ethelred I. 
Landing in East An^lla (866), they advanced (867) 
into Northumbria, seized York, and left a body of 
setders in its vicinity. The remainder penetrated 
into MercIa, and established their winter quarters 
at Nottingham. Driven thence by Alfred, the 
king's brother, they subsequently returned, and 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Stamford, 
York, and Chester, became * Danish burghs/ In 
870 they marched into East Anglla, wintered at 
Thetford, and afterwards destroyed the abbey of 
Peterborough, In 870 the men of Wessex, under 
Ethelred and Alfred, attacked the Danes, unsuccess- 
fidly at Reading, victoriously at Ashdown, disas- 
trously at Basing, and indecisively at Uerton, 
Shordy after the last-named encounter Alfred 
became King. After a partial victory at Wilton 
the Danes made a truce with Alfred, and wintered 
in London, Bribed by Burrhead, K. of Mercia, 
fliey removed to LIndesey, but returned thence into 
Mercia, fixed their headquarters at Repton, and 
compelled Burrhead to fly to Rome. Reinforced 
(876) by troops under Guthrun, one party over- 
ran Northumbria, whilst Guthrun established him- 
self at Cambridge, whence he suddenly departed, 
took to the sea, and surprised Wareham, Alfred 
bribed them to leave Wessex, but they faithlessly 
proceeded to Exeter, and though Alfred harassed 
them by repeated engagements, and destroyed their 
fleet, the Danes retired to Gloucester, whence they 
suddenly marched upon, surprised, and forced, the 
Saxon lines at Chippenham, and compelled Alfred 
to conceal himself at Athelney, After Oddune's 
defeat of Hubba at Kinwith (Devon), Alfred re- 
assembled his forces at Egbertstone, attacked the 
Danish camp at Ethandune (878), and forced it to 
surrender. A partition of the kingdom was 
agreed upon by the Treaty of Wedmor, Guthrun 
rulmg over the Danelagh, Alfred over the rest of 
Saxon England. 

By the wise and prudent government of Alfred, 
the Saxons were well prepared to defend themselves 
against Hastings' Invasion (893). This ' Scandina- 



vian Hannibal,' sailing up the Thames with 80 
ships, seized and fortified Milton, whilst the re- 
mainder of his forces in 250 ships, entered the 
Rother, and established themselves in the fortress of 
Appledore, Alfred defeated the latter at Farnham, 
and forced them to retreat into Essex (Mersey on 
the Colne), while Hastings withdrew to Beamfleet, 
Meanwhile Alfred was called to Exeter against an 
expedition of the Northumbrian Danes, whom he 
repulsed, and they were afterwards driven from 
Chichester, Hastings having meanwhile been totally 
defeated at Beamfleet, retreated into Mercia, and 
after breaking through a besieging force on the 
Severn, rallied in Essex, reached Chester by forced 
marches, and plundered Wales, returning to a station 
on the Lea, after which they entrenched themselves 
at Quatford (near Bridgenorth), but in the ensuing 
spring the camp was broken up, and Hastings 
retired to France. 

On the accession of Edward the Eu)ER (901), 
Ethelwald (son of Ethelbert) laid claim to the 
crown ; and when forced to escape fix)m WInburn, 
procured the aid of the Northumbrian and East 
Anglian Danes. The latter were defeated, and 
Ethelwald slain at Bury St Edmunds, and the 
Northumbrians at Tettenhall, Edward established 
his superiority by the B, of Wodnesbeorg (910), 
and to protect his dominions, fortified WIgmore, 

Bridgenorth, Cherbury, Stafford, Chester, Runcorn, 
Manchester, Bakewell, Nottingham, Stamford, 
Tamworth, Leicester, Warwick, Bedford, Hertford, 
Colchester, and Maldon, 

In the reign of Athelstan * the first king of 
England,' the native princes whom he had sub- 
jugated made an aUiance with the Danish Anlafl*, 
who entered the Number with a fleet of 600 vessels, 
but the allies were totally defeated at Brunanburgh, 
The ascendancy of Athelstan over aU England was 
thus established, and until the reign of Ethelred 
*the Unready' (978-1015), no foreign foe invaded 
the kingdom. 

THE THIRD (SWEYN'S) DANISH INVASION 
resulted in the temporary supremacy of the Danes 
(10 1 3-1 042). After several piratical incursions in 
which Southampton, Chester, and London were 
plundered, a formidable host appeared (99 1 ), ravaged 
East Anglla, and won the B, oi Maldon, after which 
;^i 0,000 was given them to depart. In 993 Bam- 
borough casde was taken, and the Danish settlers 
allied themselves with the invaders. In 994 London 
was unsuccessfully besieged, but Eesex, Sussex, and 
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Hstmpshlre were ravaged, and a bribe of ;£"! 6,000 
purchased but a short respite. In 997 the Danes 
re-appeared in the Severn, and the next year ravaged 
the /. of Wight, took Rochester, and over-ran Kent, 
till bought oflf ( looi ) by a bribe of ;£24,ooo. After 
the Danish massacre (1002), Sweyn landed in 
Devon, dismantled Exeter, and ravaged all Wessex 
(1003); and the next year (1004) over-ran Essex 
and East Anglla, burning Norwich and all the chief 
towns, and then returned to the Baltic on account 
of a famine his devastations had produced In 
1006 he returned and continued his ravages, till 
;^36,ooo was given him to depart * Thurkill's 
host ' appeared in 1008, again over-ran the 8, and 
£., and sacked Canterbury (1012), but at length 
their leader received ;;^48,ooo to become *the 
vassal and ally of Ethelred.' Sweyn returned in 
1013, sailed up the Humber, received the homage 
of the Anglo-Danes at Gainsborough, and at Bath 
proclaimed himself * king of England' Ethelred 
fled to Normandy, but returned after Sweyn's death 
(10 1 4). Canute, who had been left in charge of 
the fleet, ravaged the f . coast as far as Sandwich, 
and then sailed to Denmark for fresh forces. In 
1015 he returned and ravaged Northumbrian On 
the accession of Edmund Ironside (ioi 6), Canute 
unsuccessfully besieged London, lost the B, of Scar- 
ston, won that of Brentford, was signally defeated 
near Oxford, but victorious at Assandune. Edmund 
retired to Gloucester, and it was agreed that the 



kingdom should be divided between him and Canute. 
But Edmund's death soon afterwards led to the 
establishment of a Danish dynasty under Canute. 
No further invasion of the Danes is recorded 
during the Saxon period, except that under Har- 
DRADA, in alliance with Tostig (1066), who landed 
in Yorkshire, defeated Edwin and Morcar near 
York, but were defeated by Harold, and slain at 
Stamford Bridge, just before the Norman con- 
quest laid Saxon and Dane alike ' at the feet of a 
third people.' 

The DIVISION INTO SHIRES OR COUNTIES 
(wrongly attributed to Alfred) was in general use 
before the end of the Saxon period Thirty-two 
English counties were then recognised, viz. : — 

16 in the Danclafh— York (which included Durham), Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Camhridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Hertford, 
Middlesex, Buckingham, Northampton (which included Rutland), 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. 

8 in Heroia— Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, Staff jrd, 

Cheshire, Salop, Hereford. 

9 in Wesaez— Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Wilu, Doraet, 

Somerset, DeToo. 

The counties were sub-divided into hundreds, 
tithingSy and parishes. Most of the towns and 
villages of the present day date from as far back as 
the Saxon period, yet the population of England at 
its close did not exceed 2,000,000. The largest 
towns were London, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Ipswich, 
Exeter, Canterbury, Hertford, and Northampton. 
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On the departure oi the Romans from Britain, 
the portion of the island beyond the Wall of Anto- 
nlne was occupied by the PICTS and SCOTS; while 
to the S.W. of the Firths of Forth and Clyde a num- 
ber of partly Romanised Britons formed the King- 
dom of STRA THCL YDE, the capital of which was 
Alcluyd (Dumbarton). Galloway, the S. part of 
Strathclyde, occupied by a wild race, was sometimes 
recognised as a distinct State. The PICTS, descend- 
ants of the Caledonians, had for their capital Inver- 
ness, and, at a later period, Fortevlot They were 
originally divided into 21 tribes, and afterwards 
into two nations, the Dicaledones and Vecturlones, 
The SCOTS had emigrated from Ireland (originally 
Scotia), First appearing in Britain about the middle 
of the 4th centui)' under the name of AttacottI, 
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and at a later period as Dalrlads, they had by the 
commencement of the 6th century established the 
Kingdom of DALRIADA. About the middle of that 
century the Saxons extended their conquests beyond 
the Tweed, and some territory along the E. coast to- 
wards the Firth of Forth formed part of the Kingdom 
of BERNICIA (afterwards merged in Northumbria). 
We have but little authentic information con- 
cerning the transactions in these kingdoms during 
the 5th and 6th centuries, but it is tolerably certain 
that they were almost constantly engaged in hostili- 
ties with each other. Our earliest reliable records 
relate to the introduction of Christianity. The 
Britons of Strathclyde had been, partly at least. 
Christianised through their intercourse with the 
Romans, the DA LR I ADS had learnt the religion of 
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Christ before leaving Ireland, and early in the sth 
century Ninian is said to have converted the PIDTS 
who lived S. of the Grampians. About a,d. 550, 
Kentigern or St Mungo, is said to have founded 
the See of Glasgow, and in 563 St Columba landed 
from Ireland with twelve attendants, and after bap- 
tising the King of the Picts, settled in lona, 
where he established his celebrated monastery. 

The formation of the kingdom of Bemlcla (547) 
brought the Saxons into contact with the Picts, 
and for some years a border warfare was maintained 
in that region. The Saxon Bretwalda, Edwin of 
NoRTHUMBRiA (6i 7-633), extended his rule to the 
Firth of Forth, and Edwin's burgh (Edinburgh) is 
said to have been named after him. His nephews, 
Oswald (634-642) and Oswy (642-670), also ob- 
tained a similar recognition of their supremacy, but 
after the battle of Dunnechtan {Dunnicheri) in 685, 
the district subsequently known as Lodonia (Lothiati) 
became part of the Pictish dominions. 

About the middle of the Sth century. Strath- 
Clyde was overrun by its more powerful neighbours. 
Alcluyd, its capital, was besieged and taken (756) 
by Unnust, King of the Picts, and totally destroy- 
ed, at a later date, by Olave and Ingvar ; but not- 
withstanding the efforts of Kenneth MacAlpin 
(836-849) to procure its annexation, by conquest 
and by the intermarriage of the royal houses, the 
kingdom retained a nominal independence until 
the battle of Vacovar (973). 

Meanwhile the UNION OF THE PICTISH 
AND SCOTTISH KINGDOMS had been effect- 
ed. AcHAius, King of Dalrlada (787-831), married 
Urgusia, sister of Constantine and Ungus, kings 
of the Picts (791-B30); and three years after the 
accession of their grandson, Kenneth MacAlpin, 
to the throne of Dalrlada (836), Uven, the son aiid 
successor of Ungus fell in battle with the Danes. 
Kenneth immediately laid claim to the vacant 
throne, and after a series of fierce conflicts between 
the two nations, assumed (843) the title of * King 
OF THE Scots and the Picts.' In 848 he gained 
a great victory over the Danes (by which he earned 
the friendship of Charlemagne) ; and after many 
severe contests with the Danes, the Saxons, and 
the people of Strathclyde, he died at Fortevlot (859). 

Of the reign of Donald (859-863), brother and 
successor of Kenneth, but little is known. His 
son, CoNSTANiiNE II., was engaged during a reign 
of 18 years (863-882) in almost uninterrupted 
wartire with the Danes, who, before the end of the 



century, had established themselves in the Shetland 
and Orkney Isles, whence they afterwards spread 
over Caithness {Caithness and Sutherland). The 
same people also settled during the same period in 
the Hebrides or Western Islands, which, however, 
were not finally subdued by them until near the 
end of the nth century, when the kingdom of the 
Isles (which lasted until 13 14) was established. 
But the ravages of the Danes were not confined to 
these remote regions. They swarmed along both the 
W. and E. coasts, and penetrated into the kingdom 
by all its maritime inlets. Constantine was defeated 
by them at Crall (881), and either fell in the battle, 
or was afterwards massacred. His brother Hugh 
was dethroned (882) by Grig, a chieftain ofBuchan, 
who, in conjunction with Eocha or Eth, son of 
Caw, king of Strathclyde, reigned 12 years (882-893) 
under the title of Gregory the Great, until de- 
throned by a popular insurrection, when Donald, 
son of Constantine, was made king. He defeated 
the Danes in the battle of Collin (near Scone), but 
a few years later (904) was slain in a battle near 
Fortevlot with another band of them from Ireland. 
In the reign of Donald's cousin and successor, 
Constantine hi. (904-944), it is said that the 
Britons of Strathclyde, the men of Galloway, and 
the King of the Scots, * became liege men and 
rendered homage' to Edward the Elder, King 
of England (901-925), all accepting him as their 
* father, lord, and protector;' but in the reign of 
Athelstan (925-940) Constantine renounced his 
allegiance to *the Southron king,' and made an 
alliance with the Danes in defence of his independ- 
ence. Athelstan, however, drove the Danish 
chieftains beyond the seas, sent a fleet to ravage 
the Scottish shores, and entering Scotland (the 
country is first called by this name in the Saxon 
chronicle of 934) advanced with his troops as far 
as Caithness, and compelled Constantine to sur- 
render his crown, which he received back in vas- 
salage, giving his son as a hostage for the due 
performance of the conditions imposed by his 
conqueror. But he soon re-asserted his independ- 
ent authority, and Anlaff, or Olave, who entered 
the Number* with 620 Danish and Norwegian 
vessels, the Danish settiers in the N., the Britons 
of Strathclyde, Reged, and Cumbria, and Edwall, 
King of Gwynedh* formed a confederacy with him 
against Athelstan. Their united forces were totally 
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routed in the bloody battle of Brunanburgh (937), 
and a few years later (944) Constantine abdicated, 
and became abbot of St Andrews; Malcolm I., 
son of Donald, succeeding to the throne. 

On condition of becoming his * co-operator 
both by sea and land ' Malcolm received the king- 
dom of Cumbria trom Edmund of England, who 
had defeated its king Dunmail in the battle of 
Dunmall-ralse (946), and for many years after- 
wards this kingdom was held, as an appanage of 
the Scottish crown, by the *Tanist* or heir-ap- 
parent Malcolm was murdered by his subjects in 
953, and Indulf (953-961), son of Constantine, 
became king. He took possession oi'EdwInsbur^h 
(Edinburgh) *The Castle of Maidens.* His reign 
was marked by repeated invasions of the Danes, 
and he lost his life in the ' Batde of the Bauds ' 
fought with them near Cullen (961). Duff, son of 
Malcolm, succeeded him, but his claim was dis- 
puted by Culen, son of Indulf^ whose partisans 
were defeated at Dunorulb, After the assassination 
of Duff at Forres (965) Culen obtained the crown, 
but was slain in 970 in battle with the king of 
Strathclydey and was succeeded by Duffs brother, 
Kenneth IH. (970-994), a prince of great ability 
and daring character, whose reign is one of the 
most important in the early history of Scotland. 

Soon after the commencement of his reign 
Kenneth completed the conquest of Strathclyde, 
defeating its sovereign Dunwallon in the battle 
of Vacovar (973), and annexing the kingdom to 
that of Scotland He also repaired to the court of 
Edgar of England, and solicited the restoration of 
Lodonia {Lothian), which was granted, but on con- 
dition of homage, and Kenneth, 'King of the 
Scots/ Malcolm, * King of Cumbria/ and Maccus 
* the Dane, King of the Isles/ are among the eight 
kings said to have done homage to Edgar as 
' Basileus of Albion ' at Chester* (974), and after- 
wards to have rowed his barge on the Dee,* and 
with them are named the kings of Galloway and 
Westmere, About the year 990 Kenneth defeated 
the Danes in the batde of Luncarty, which secured 
Scotland a respite of 20 years from these invaders. 
He also made a vain attempt to put an end to the 
participation of two distinct lines alternately in the 
succession to the throne, by having the Tanist, 
Malcolm, son of Duff, put to death, and making 
his own son Malcolm king of Cumbria in his 
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Stead. Kenneth was murdered (994) in the castle 
of Fettercairn while on a visit to Fenella, wife of 
a chieftain of the M earns, whose only son had been 
slain by his orders after the suppression of a commo- 
tion in the district Three competitors then appeared 
for the crown. Constantine IV., son of Culen, 
first obtained it, but he fell within a year fighting 
against Kenneth IV., * the Grim,' son of DulV, who 
thereupon assumed the sovereignty (994). He, in his 
turn, was defeated and slain in the battle of Monle- 
vaird (1003), when his conqueror Malcolm II., son 
of Kenneth III., was eventually seated on the throne. 

In 10 10 the Danes renewed their incursions, 
but were defeated by Malcolm in the battles of 
Mortlaoh, Aberlemno, Panbrlde, and Cruden; and 
when SwEVN became king of England (10 13), the 
Scottish prince of Cumbria did not acknowledge 
his supremacy. Some years later (1020), Malcolm 
obtained the formal cession of Lodonia (or Saxonia 
as it was then called) fix)m the Danish earl of 
Northumbria; but in 1033 Canute marched into 
Scotland, and forced Malcolm and his minor kings 
(Reguli), Macbeth of Cumbria and Jemark of 
Fife, to acknowledge him as their sovereign or 
* Basileus.' Dying in the same year, Malcolm was 
succeeded by his grandson Duncan ; but ultimately 
Lady Gruoch (the Lady Macbeth of Shakespere's 
fiunous but misleading tragedy), whose brother 
(grandson of Kenneth the Grim) had been put to 
death by Malcolm II., and whose first husband, 
chief of Moray, had been burned to death in his 
castle, induced Macbeth, her second husband, and 
Lord of Ross, to dispute the title of Duncan, who 
was either murdered or slain in battie (1039) at 
Both^owan (near Elgin). His two sons immediately 
fled, Malcolm to Cumbria, and Donald to the 
Western Isles, which were by this time brought 
almost entirely under the sway of the Norwegians. 

Dining Macbeth's reign (1039-1056) many 
attempts were made to place Malcolm, son of 
Dimcan, on the throne, but all ^ed, tmtil, in 1054, 
Macduff, thane of Fife, obtained the assistance ol 
SiwARD, earl of Northumberland (Map 7), and 
their allied forces defeated Macbeth at Dunslnnan, 
whence, however, he escaped to the Forth, but was 
at last slain in battle in the neighbourhood of 
Lumphanan (1056). His followers set up Lulach, 
son of Lady Gruoch; but early in 1057 he was 
defeated and slain at Eassle, and shordy afterwards 
Malcolm III. was crowned at Scone, The history 
of his reign belongs to the Norman Period 
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After the establishment of the Merovingian 
DYNASTY (451-752) by the victories of Clovis, 
over the Romans at Solssons (486), over the Ale- 
manii or Swabians at Zulplch (496), and over the 
Visigoths near Poitiers (507), the kingdom of the 
Franks became known as FRANCE. On the death 
of Clovis (511) his dominions were divided into 
four parts; Austrasia (the German portion), capital 
Metz, and three others, named after their respec- 
tive capitals, Orleans, Paris, and Solssons, Before 
the re-union of these kingdoms under Clotaire 
(558), Burgundy (which Clovis had invaded in 500) 
fell under the dominion of the Franks ; and after 
another division, and a second re-union (613), the 
Mayors of the Palace obtained a power in the 
kingdom really superior to that exercised by its 
nominal sovereigns. Pepin, one of those Mayors, 
became duke of Austrasia; his son, Charles 
Martel, defeated the Moors in a battle between 
Tours and Poitiers (732) ; and Pepin-le-Bref, son 
of Charles, became king of France (752), thus 
founding the Carlovingian dynasty (752-987), 
named after his famous son Charlemagne 
(771-814), who, having conquered the Saxons, 
Lombards, and Bavarians, was crowned Em- 
peror OF THE West (800) ; and made Alx- 
la-Ohapelle the capital of his empu-e, 
which extended from the Tiber and Ebro 
to the Elbe, the Mountains of Bohemia, 
and the Adriatic. By the treaty of Verdun 
(843), the empire of Charlemagne was divided 
into the kingdoms of Italy, Germany, and 
France; the latter, which embraced the land 

west of the rivers Saone, Mouse, and Scheldt, 
falling to the lot of Charles the Bald, 

who shortly afterwards added Aqultalne to his 

dominions. 

Under the feeble successors of Charlemagne, 

the Danes or Northmen, who in liis reign first 

appeared on the French coasts, penetrated into 

the inland districts. In 841 they plundered Rouen, 

and afterwards laid waste the country on the banks 

of the Loire, In 845 they reached Paris and 

Bordeaux, Paris was re-attacked in 857, and 

taken in 861. In 872 they endeavoured to keep 

possession oi Angers, and shortly afterwards (880) 

their leader Hastings was made Count ofOhartres, 



and part of Flanders was yielded to the invaders 
by Charles the Fat. Their armies blockaded 
Paris (886-888), and at the beginning of the tenth 
century they seized Rouen, Evreux, Bayeux, and 
other towns in N.W. France, and extended their 
ravages over the country until Charles the Simple 
ceded the province of Neustria, afterwards called 
Normandy, to their leader Rollo by the treaty of 
St Clair (911). Tliis new state, of which Rouen 
became the capital, gradually extended its influence 
over Brittany and Maine ; and during the century 
and a half which intervened between the cession 
of Normandy, and the conquest of England by 
William the Bastard, its seventh duke, the 
Normans acquired the language, manners, and 
religion of the country of their adoption, and 
even surpassed the French themselves in bravery, 
chivalry, refinement, and political wisdom and 
importance. 

During the same period the power of the kings 
of France had continued to decline, and the chief- 
tains of provinces and bishops of the dioceses 
acquired a real sovereignty in their respective 
domains, yielding a mere nominal obedience to 
the king, their feudal superior. The Dukes of 
Brittany were practically independent, even during 
the Merovingian dynasty; those oi Burgundy (which 
must not be confounded with the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, or Aries) and Aqultalne acquired a similar 
independence shortly after the establishment of the 
Duchy of Normandy, The earldoms of Flanders 
and Champagne followed suit ; and the Dukes of 
Gascony* and Counts of Toulouse* exercised equal 
authority in the south. These great (or immediate) 
vassals had similarly nominal dependants in the 
occupation of their own domains, and by their con- 
stant wars with each other and with the king, the 
actual territory and real authority of the monarchs 
were reduced, until Louis V., the last of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, is said to have had the town of 
Laon as his sole possession. The accession (987) 
of Hugh Capet, Count of Paris and Orleans, united 
his extensive fiefs to the domains of the crown ; 
but neither he nor his immediate successors seem 
to have possessed any authority south of the Loire, 
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while with Normandy, Flanders, and Ohampaine 
they were frequently engaged in hostilities; and, until 
Louis vi. (1108--1137) revived the royal authority, 
the cities of Paris, Orleans, and Bourses, with the 
country immediately adjacent to them, formed the 
chief portions of the Royal Domain, 

When William, Duke of Normandy, under- 
took the conquest of England (1066), he had be- 
come renowned as one of the boldest knights and 
most enterprising sovereigns in Christendom. On 
his birth (1027) his (reputed) father, Robert the 
Magnificent, or Robert le Diable, who had 
received from Henry I. of France the territory of 
the Vexin in addition to his patrimonial domains, 
compelled the Barons, in an assembly at Fecamp, 
to acknowledge William as heir to the duchy ; but 
during his government as a minor (1035-1048) 
there were continual revolts against his authority. 
However, by subduing Guv of Burgundy, twice 
driving the King of France from Normandy, and 
compelling the Earl of Anjou to become his vassal, 
he eventually secured the independence of his 
duchy, and further strengthened his position by his 
marriage with Matilda, daughter of the Earl of 
Flanders, and the acquisition of the earldom of 
Maine, He visited Edward the Confessor in 
England (1051), and on the death of that monarch 
(1066) and the accession of Harold, immediately 
assembled a large body of soldiers and adventurers, 
and sailed fh)m St Yalery for the invasion of the 
kingdonL In 1067 he returned to Normandy, and 
kept Easter at Fecamp, but was soon re-called, and 
embarked at Dieppe for his new dominions. In 
1073 he again visited the duchy, and recovered 
Maine, which had been seized in his absence by 
the Count of Ai}Jou, Some years later, having 
completed the subjugation of England, William 
spent several years on the continent, occupied 
chiefly in disputes with his son Robert, who claimed 
the duchy of Normandy. Having quarrelled with 
his brothers, William and Henry, at L'Algle, Robert 
attempted to seize Rouen (1073) ; and after wander- 
ing for five years through Flanders, Lorraine, and 
Qascony,*he obtained (107 7) the castle ofGerberoy,* 
on the confines of his father's territories, from Philip 
of France. Here he was besieged by William, and 
after father and son had unwittingly met in single 
combat, a reconciliation was effected. Matilda 
died in 1083, and was buried atOaen, and in 1087 
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William himself, after lying ill at Rouen, met his 
death at the burning of Mantes. 

Normandy was left to Robert, but under his 
government its affairs were soon in confusion. To 
raise money in support of Odo's conspiracy against 
his brother Rufus in England, Robert sold the 
Cotentin; Rufus had obtained possession of the 
fortresses on the Seine; and Rouen was in rebellion 
(1090). Taking advantage of this state of affairs, 
Rufus invaded the duchy, laid siege to Eu (logi), 
and compelled Robert to agree to a treaty at Oaen, 
after which they together besieged their younger 
brother Henry in Mount St Michael and drove him 
into Brittany, In 1094 Robert threatened Rufus 
with war, but, having collected 20,000 men for the 
invasion of Normandy, the Red King obtained los. 
firom each of them, and spent the sum thus acquired 
in bribing the king of France to withhold his sup- 
port In 1096 Robert mortgaged the duchy to his 
brother for five years, to raise money for joining 
the FIRST Crusade. William at once took posses- 
sion of Normandy, and after some rebellions, in 
the course of which Mans was twice besieged, he 
reduced Maine (iioo). 

On the death of Rufus (iioo), Robert returned 
to Normandy, and after a round of feasting and 
pageantry, led an expedition into England against 
Henry ; but gave up his claim to its throne for a 
pension of 3000 marks ( 1 1 o i ). Re-visiting England 
in 1 103, he was compelled to relinquish his pension 
as the price of r^;aining his freedom. In 11 05 
Henry determined to annex the duchy to his 
dominions, and landing in Normandy, which was 
in a state of anarchy, announced himself as its 
protector. Unable, however, to establish his autho- 
rity, he returned to England, but landed in 11 06 
with a more formidable force, and by the battle of 
TInchebral, in which Robert and Edgar the Athe- 
ling were taken prisoners, Henry became master 
of Normandy, and Robert was kept in Cardiff 
Castle t during the remainder of his life. His 
claims, however, were soon revived, in the person 
of his son, William Fitz-Robert, who fell into 
Henry's hands at the surrender of Falalse (1106), 
and was given into the charge of a Norman noble, 
whose castle of St Saen Henry afterwards en- 
deavoured to suri)rise. William escaped, and 
obtained the support of Louis VI. (le-Gros) 
(1109-1137), and the F«irls ofAnJou tind Flanders; 
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but by bribes and promises Henry induced them 
to withdraw their aid. In 11 18 the confederacy 
against Henry was renewed. After the death of 
Baldwin, Earl oi Flanders at the siege ofEu(i 118), 
and the defeat of Louis at Brenvllle (11 19), peace 
was made by the mediation of Pope Calixtus II. 
(11 20); but on his triumphant return to England, 
Henry's only legitimate son was lost while sailing 
from Barfleur in *the White Ship.' This again 
brought William Fitz-Robert into notice, and the 
Earl of Anjou, with several other Barons, made 
an insurrection in his favour in 11 24. Inii27 
William obtained the hand of the sister-in-law of 
the King of France, together with the Vexin, and 
the towns of Dhaumont and Pontolse ; but in the 
following year he received a fatal wound in the 
battle of Most 

Normandy submitted to the authority of 
Stephen on his accession to the English throne 



(1135); but in 1 136 it was invaded by Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, count of Ar^ou, in support of the 
claims of his wife, Matilda, daughter of Henry 
Beauclerc. Stephen, however, purchased his with- 
drawal, but the country continued torn by intes- 
tine factions and disputes, till, in 1150, Henry 
Plantagenet, son of Geoffrey and Matilda, ob- 
tained full possession of the government. Shortly 
afterwards he succeeded, on the death of his 
father, to the Earldom of AnJou ; and two years 
later acquired the Earldom of Poltou and the 
Duchy of Aqultalne, by his marriage (1152) with 
Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis VII. After 
defending his dominions against an attack by the 
King of France, Henry sailed for England, where 
he concluded a treaty with Stephen. He then 
returned to his duchy, and remained there until 
Stephen's death (i 154) put him in possession of the 
English throne. 
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Having resolved to invade England in support of 
his claim to its throne, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, collected a fleet of 3000 vessels, and an 
army of 60,000 men, and on the 28th of September 
1066, landed at Bulverhlthe, while Harold was in 
the north, having just defeated Hardrada and 
TosTiG in the battle of Stamford Bridge. William 
at once occupied Pevense/ Castle, and set up his 
camp at Hastings, Harold hastened to London, 
and thence to Senlac Hill, where he was defeated 
and slain in what is generally termed the Battle 
OF Hastings (14th October 1066). 'The Con- 
queror ' then retired to Hastings, awaiting reinforce- 
ments from the continent. On their arrival he 
destroyed Romney, and captured Dover, whence he 
advanced towards London, and established camps 
at Walling ford and Berkhampstead, while his troops 
ravaged Surrey, Sussex, Hants, and Berks, and 
burned the part of London S. of the Thames. 
Meanwhile Edgar the Atheling had been pro- 
claimed in London, which was occupied by a 



number of Saxon thanes and nobles; but they 
soon submitted, and the Normans marched through 
St Albans to the capital. Having been crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, William established his 
Court at Barking, and made a royal progress 
through the conquered territory, which extended 
only from Norfolk to Dorset, and inland as far as 
Oxford, which had not yet submitted. Norwich, 
London, and Winchester were fortified, and several 
towns, including Dover, Pevensey, and Lewes, to- 
gether with many confiscated estates, were given 
to William's Norman followers. In March 1067 
William embarked at Pevensey for Normandy. Dur- 
ing his absence several popular risings took place. 
The Kentish men, under Eustace, Count of Bou- 
logne, attacked Dover, but were repulsed. Edric, 
the forester, with Blethyn and Rowallan, two 
Welsh princes, shut up the western Norman garrison 
in Hereford, while Harold's two sons, ascending 
the Bristol Channel, plundered Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire, Other risings took place in 
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Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, and Northumberland, 
William therefore returned, landed at WInohelsea, 
and having celebrated Christmas in London, opened 
his SECOND CAMPAIGN by capturing Exeter, 
whence Githa escaped to Bath, and afterwards to 
Flanders* He also drove Harold's sons out 
of Devonshire, which he subdued, together with 
Cornwall, Somerset, and Gloucestershire, and took 
Oxford, from which city he advanced against Edwin 
and MoRCAR, who had raised an insurrection in 
Yorkshire, On his way, William captured and 
fortified Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln; then fell upon the insurgents on the 
Ouse near its junction with the Number; drove the 
survivors of the battle into York, which he took, 
fortified, and garrisoned; and received homage 
fix)m Malcolm, King of Scotland, for the kingdom 
of Cumbria, Early in 1069 William fell upon the 
Welsh borderers, who, under Edric the Forester, 
had attacked Shrewsbury Castle. Having defeated 
them near Stafford, driven the remnant into Wales, 
and devastated the border country, he hastened 
back to York, relieved its garrison, and then re- 
turned to Winchester, while Robert de Comines 
advanced to Durham, where he and his followers 
were slain. A general rising in the North 
followed the arrival of a Danish fleet in the Number 
(July 1069). York was besieged and almost burnt to 
the ground ; but the Danes returned to their ships 
in the winter, and were bribed to depart by William, 
who proceeded northwards early in 1070, re-took 
York, and then advanced to Durham and Nexham, 
devastating the whole country between the Pennlnes 
and the North Sea. Returning through the Fells 
to York, he apportioned the devastated lands among 
his chieftains (who afterwards built Richmond, 
Pontefract, and many other castles), while Malcolm 
led his Scots through Cumbria and ravaged Tees- 
dale, taking a large number of Saxons into Scot- 
land as slaves. Meanwhile William led his army 
across the Pennlnes to Chester, which at once fell, 
and the adjacent country was shortly subdued. 
Leaving there Hugh the Wolf, who overran Flint 
and built Rhuddlan Castle, William disbanded his 
army at Salisbury, and retired to Winchester, But 
he was soon called to the east, where Hereward, 
Lord of Brunn, had established the *Camp of 
Refuge * in the /. of Ely, and gathered a number 
of warlike and influential refugees into the Fen 
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Country of Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, and Cam- 
bridge, which contained the abbeys of Ely, Peter- 
borough, Thorney, and Crowland, After it had 
been blockaded both by sea and land for three 
months, the monks of Ely treacherously led the 
royal forces into the camp, which was forced to 
surrender (107 1); but Hereward escaped, and 
maintained a guerilla warfare with the Normans 
for four or five years, when he made terms with 
the Conqueror. In 1072 William invaded Scot- 
land, penetrated to Abernethy, and compelled 
Malcolm to render homage. By this time the 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND may be said to have been 
COMPLETED. During William's absence in Nor- 
mandy (1073-I075) a REBELLION OF NORMAN 

Barons was arranged at Norwich, but defeated by 
the battle of BIcham. The king afterwards led 
an army into WaleSf and compelled the native 
princes to do homage at St David's; and then 
going northwards to drive out the Scots, 
who had crossed the Tweed and the Tyne, 
he founded (1080) the town of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. A general survey of the country 
was made during the years 1080 to 1086, 
and after the council of Salisbury (1085) the 
particulars ascertained were recorded in the 
celebrated Domesday Book, or Roll of Win- 
chester. 

On 'the Conqueror's' death (1087) at 
Rouen his son William Rufus seized Dover, 

Pevensey, Hastings, and the royal treasures at 
Winchester, where he was crowned Having 
crushed Odo's rebellion by taking Pevensey and 
Rochester Castles, and subdued, in succession, his 
brothers Robert and Henry in Normandy, William 
marched against Malcolm of Scotland ; but, on 
their armies meeting in the Lothlans, Malcolm was 
induced to acknowledge Rufus' supremacy. On 
his return, the Red King built a castle at Carlisle, 
to which he afterwards sent a garrison ; and on 
Malcolm remonstrating against this interference 
with his appanage of Cumbria he was invited to 
Gloucester, whence, after refusing to submit his 
claims to the arbitration of the Norman Barons, he 
hurried to his own dominions, burst into Northum- 
berland, and besieged Alnwick (1093). There he 
and his eldest son, Edward, were slain, and both 
were buried at Tynemouth, The Welsh next rose, 
besieged Montgomery Castle, overran Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire, and reduced Angle- 
sey (1094). Rufus advanced to Snowdon, but was 
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forced to retire, and repeated his operations the 
next summer with similar ill success. He was next 
occupied in the north by Mowbray's rebellion; 
and after decoying the earl from Bamborough, and 
taking him prisoner at Tynemouth, he obtained pos- 
session of his castle, discovered all the secrets of the 
conspiracy, and imprisoned or put to death the nobles 
implicated in it During William's absence in Nor- 
mandy, Edgar the Atheling led an English force 
into Scotland to aid Edgar, son of Malcolm, against 
his uncle Donald Bane, who, after once losing it 
(1094), had regained the crown (1095) from Duncan, 
an illegitimate son of Malcolm. The expedition was 
successful, and Edgar reigned from 1097 to 1 107. 

After the death of Rufus (iioo) in the New 
Forest, his brother Henry Beauclerc, seized the 
royal treasures at Winchester, proceeded with all 
speed to London, and was crowned at Westminster, 
He also published a * Charter of Liberties,' and 
married Maud, niece of Edgar the Atheling, 
who had been educated by her aunt, the abbess 
of Wilton, In iioi Duke Robert landed at 
Portsmouth to claim the throne; but, by the treaty 
of Winchester, Henry was left in possession of 
England. After Robert's departure Henry attack- 
ed his baronial supporters, besieged the castles of 
Arundel, Bridgenorth, and Shrewsbury, and drove 
Robert de Belesme from the kingdom. At the 
close of the War in Normandy which ensued, 
Robert was brought to England a captive, and 
confined in Cardiff castle, where he died (1134)- 
About mo Henry repelled some incursions of 
THE Welsh, and settled a number of Flemings in 
Haverfordwest and its vicinity. His reign was chiefly 
occupied with wars in Normandy ;• and, after the 
loss of his son in * The White Ship,' in attempts to 
secure the succession to his daughter Matilda, to 
whom the barons took oaths of fealty at Windsor 
(1126), Northampton (1131), and Oxford (1133). 

Immediately after Henry's death (i December 
II 35), Stephen, Count of Blois, son of Adela, 
daughter of * the Conqueror,' seized the royal trea- 
sures aitWlnchester,andw2is crowned sLtWestmlnster, 
From the funeral of the late king at Reading he 
proceeded to Oxford, where he summoned a council, 
and granted large concessions to the clergy, lay 
barons, and people. The following Easter he held 
a well attended and splendid court in London, and 
in 1136 repressed the revolt of Baldwin, Earl 
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of Exeter, David, King of Scotland, invaded 
England in favour of his niece Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I., and reduced Carlisle, Alnwick, and 
Newcastle; but, being met by Stephen near Dur- 
ham, he made peace, receiving the lordships of 
Carlisle, Doncaster, and Huntingdon, for which his 
son Henry did homage. The next year Stephen 
seized numerous baronial castles, and during his 
absence in Normandy, a wide-spread Saxon con- 
spiracy was discovered and frustrated. In II 38 
King David, after two inroads into Durham and 
Lancashire, advanced into Yorkshire, and was 
defeated in the Battle of the Standard on 
Cuton Moor, Northallerton, After rallying at 
Carlisle, the Scots besieged Wark castle; but in 
II 39 a treaty was concluded at Durham, Prince 
Henry receiving the earldom of Northumberland, 
with the exception of the castles of Bamborough 
and Newcastle, Meanwhile Stephen proceeded to 
Gloucester after a council at Northampton, and 
reduced a number of Welsh castles, while Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, established himself at Bristol, 
A quarrel in the court at Oxford, between the re- 
tainers of Roger, Bishop of Sarum, and those of 
the Earl of Brittany, led to the Bishops' War, 
in which Stephen obtained the castles of Malmes- 
bury, Sherborne, Sarum, Newark, and Devizes, 
This threw the enormous influence of the clergy 
into the cause of Matilda, who landed while the 
king was besieging Marlborough, and established 
herself at Arundel, while Robert raised the western 
barons, and held Bristol, thus commencing the 
disastrous CIVIL WAR OF SUCCESSION, which 
raged from 1139 to 1147. Gloucester, Bristol, 
Canterbury, and Dover, declared for Matilda, whom, 
on the fall of Arundel casde, Stephen, with foolish 
generosity, permitted to depart, and join Robert at 
Bristol, TTience she retired to Gloucester, where 
she was joined by Nigel, Bishop of Ely, whom 
Stephen had defeated in the Fens, Many battles 
were fought, and the country generally reduced to 
a state of anarchy and misery, before Stephen was 
taken prisoner (1141) in an engagement near Lin 
coin, Matilda was immediately made Queen at 
Winchester, and entered London, whence, while 
preparing for her coronation, she was driven by 
Stephen's wife, Maude, and fled to Oxford, After 
an interview with Maude at Guildford, the Bishop 
of Winchester, who had manned Waltham, 
Farnham, and other castles in his diocese, was 
besieged in Winchester by Matilda ; but breaking 
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out, he in his turn laid siege to the besiegers. Ma- 
tilda escaped to Devizes, and thence to Gloucester, 
but Robert was taken, and kept in Rochester castle, 
till exchanged for Stephen, who, in a great council 
at Westminster, was again acknowledged king. In 
1142 he besieged Oxford, from which Matilda at 
length escaped to Abingdon, and was joined by 
Robert and her son Henry, with considerable forces, 
at Walllngford. After the defeat of Stephen at 
Wilton, military operations were suspended, Stephen 

RULING IN THE EaST AND MaTILDA IN THE WeST. 

Matilda's cause was weakened by the death of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester (1146), and she retired 
to Normandy (1147). But Stephen was unable to 
repress the turbulence of the barons, or to resist 
the power of the clergy, and his attempts to do 
both weakened his authority. In 11 49 Matilda's 
son, Henry Plantagenet, was knighted at Carlisle 
by David, King of Scotland, and becoming Duke 
of Normandy (1150), and increasing his posses- 
sions by marrying Eleanor, the divorced queen of 
Louis VII. of France (1152), he was induced to 
claim the English crown. Landing at Wareham 
(1153), he advanced to Marlborough, and met 
Stephen at Walllngford ; but a truce was made, and 
peace adjusted by the treaty of Winchester, which 
left Stephen the kingdom for his life, and appointed 
Henry his successor. The two princes visited Win- 
chester, London, and Oxford, in company, after 
which Henry retired to the continent. In 1154 
Stephen died at Dover, and was buried at F aver sham. 

The PLANTAGENET DYNASTY (1154- 
1399) was now established in the person of Henry 
II. ( 1 154-1 189). He reclaimed the crown property 
alienated in the late reign, and destroyed many of 
the castles built by the bandit barons. In 1157 
he compelled Malcolm ot Scotland to resign 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
Invading Wales (1157), he was defeated at Coles- 
hill, but ultimately received the submission of the 
native princes. On their rebellion (1165) Henry 
defeated them on the Clerog, advanced to the 
Berwyn mountains, and encamped in Corlven, but 
was obliged to retreat to Chester, Meanwhile the 
king's quarrel with Becket had led to conferences 
at Westminster and Woodstock (116$), and councils 
at Clarendon and Northampton (1164), which were 
followed by the exile of Becket, who, on his return 
(11 70), was assassinated at Canterbury, 

The CONQUEST OF IRELAND dates from the 
reign of Henry. Inhabited by Celtic Tribes, that 



island, though never conquered by the Romans, 
nor colonised by the Saxons, suffered from the 
ravages of the Danes or Oestmen who, in 815, 
obtained a settlement in Armagh, and continued 
with varying fortunes, a struggle for dominion, 
until their defeat at Clontarf (1014). Dublin, 
Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick, owed their 
commercial importance, if not their origin, to the 
Danes. In the 12 th century domestic warfare, 
and the pernicious customs of tanistry, and gavel- 
kind, had reduced the Irish to disorder and degra- 
dation. The island was divided into five kingdoms, 
Leinster, Munster, Ulster, Connaught, and Meath, 
each of which was subdivided into numerous sefi/s 
or trldes. At the beginning of his reign Henry 
obtained a Bull from the Pope, authorising him to 
bring Ireland to his authority, but he did nothing 
in the matter until, in 11 66, Dermot, King of 
Leinster, applied to him for aid in recovering his 
dominions, which he promised to hold as Henry's 
vassal. Having obtained letters patent, permitting 
him to enlist English adventurers in his service, and 
promises of aid from Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, at Bristol, and from Fitz-Stephen and 
Fitz-Gerald at St Davids, Dermot retired to 
Ferns. In 11 69 Fitz-Stephen landed at Banmow 
Bay, took Wexford, reduced Ossory, and entrenched 
himself near Ferns, where Dermot entered into 
negotiations with Roderick, King of Connaught 
and * monarch of Ireland,' who had marched 
against him and his allies after a council at Tara. 
Early in 11 70 the English were reinforced by 
Fitz-Gerald, and took Dublin; another body landed 
at Dundonolf, where they won a decisive victory. 
Strongbow afterwards sailed from Mil ford Haven, 
landed near Waterford, which he sacked, and, 
being joined by the previous invaders, advanced 
against Dublin, overran Meath, and on the death of 
Dermot, became king of Leinster, After Dublin 
had been unsuccessfully attacked by a party of 
Danes and Norwegians, Strongbow and his com- 
panions stood a two months' siege in that city, but 
at length broke out to relieve Fitz-Stephen, who 
was invested in Carrig castle (near Wexford). 
Arriving too late, they retired to Waterford, where 
Strongbow received commands to repair to Henry 
without delay. Meeting him at Newnham, he 
surrendered Dublin and the forts on the Irish 
coast, to Henry in full possession, and agreed to 
hold the rest of his dominions as his vassal They 
then sailed together from Mllford Haven and landed 
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near Waterford (1171). The citizens of Wexford, 
and the King of Desmond or Cork, there took the 
oath of fealty to Henry. He then removed to 
LIsmore, and afterwards to Dash el, near which 
city, on the banks of the Suir, he received homage 
from the King of Thomond or Limerick, Having 
also accepted the submission of the Prince of 
Ossory, and placed garrisons in Cork and Limerick, 
Henry returned through TIpperary to Waterford, 
and kept Christmas at Dublin, * all Ireland, ex- 
cept Ulster, being in subjection.' A synod was 
held at Cash el, and a lay council at LIsmore, and 
early in 1172 Henry sailed from Wexford, leaving 
Hugh de Lacy his justiciary. Strongbow, who 
succeeded him in 1173, nearly lost the island 
through his misgovemment ; but by publishing the 
Papal Bull Henry obtained the aid of the clergy, 
and O'Connor, King of Connauiht, swore fealty to 
him for all the country beyond the English Pale 
(1175). In 1185 Prince John was made 'Lord 
of Ireland,* but he was hastily recalled, and suc- 
ceeded by John de Courcy, who had previously 
(i 177) extended the English power into Ulster, In 
1 2 10, King John led an army into Ireland, received 
the homage of twenty native chieftains at Dublin, 
reduced the castles of some English barons in Con- 
naught, drove out the Earls of Ulster and Meath, 
and divided the portion of the island directly subject 
to England, into the counties* of Dublin (including 
Wicklow\ K I Id are, Meath (including IVest Meat A, 
Cavan, and King's County), Uriel (or Louth\ 

Darlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
LImerlok, Kerry, and TIpperary. During the 
remainder of the Plantagenet period the Irish 
lived in great misery and dissatisfaction imder the 
sway of lawless barons, who sought only their own 
aggrandisement. In 13 15 Edward Bruce landed 
with a Scotch army at Darrlckfergus, and being 
joined by the native chiefs of Ulster, ravaged the 
possessions of the English settlers. He defeated 
the Earl of Ulster at Coyners, advanced through 
Meath* into K lid are,* where he defeated the Eng- 
lish justiciary, and after a victory over Mortimer 
at Kenlls, assumed the government of Ulster, 
and was afterwards crowned *king of Ireland' at 
Carrlckfergus. Failing to reduce Dublin, the 
Scots penetrated into Limerick, evaded an English 
army assembled at Kilkenny, and returned to 
Ulster (13 1 7). At length Edward was slain at 



Fagher, where his forces were completely defeated, 
only a few of them making good their retreat into 
Scotland. In 136 1 Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
married Elizabeth de Burgh, heiress of Ulster. 
In 1394 Richard II. landed at Waterford, and 
endeavoured to conciliate the Irish by knighting 
many of the native chiefs; but rebellions continued, 
and in 1399 he sailed from Mllford Haven, and 
took the field against the insuigent natives, but 
was almost immediately recalled by the news of 
Bolingbroke's invasion of England. 

Shortly after his expedition to Ireland, Henry 
II. was engaged in wars arising out of the rebellions 
of his sons. William the Lion, King of Scotland, 
made an alliance with Henry's enemies, and in- 
vaded Northumberland (1173), but was repulsed, 
Berwick burnt, and the Lothlans ravaged. In 
1 1 74 he again entered England, while Roger de 
Mowbray raised the standard of revolt in York- 
shire, Earl Verrers in the Midland Counties, 
Hugh Bigod, who took Norwich castle, in the east. 
The Earl of Flanders at the same time prepared 
for an invasion from the continent Henry returned 
from France and landed at Southampton, On the 
day he did penance at Canterbury the Scottish king 
was captured at Alnwick, and kept prisoner at 
Falalse,* till, by the treaty of Valognes, afterwards 
(117s) ratified at York, he agreed to become *the 
liege man* of Henry, and to give up the castles 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling. After eight years spent in administrative 
reforms, Henry was again disturbed by his sons' 
rebellions (11 83); and at the close of the wars 
which ensued, he died (1189) at Chlnon* 

Richard Cceur de Lion (1189-1199) was 
absent from England during the greater part of his 
reign. Two months after his accession he landed 
at Portsmouth, and took possession of the regal 
treasure at Winchester, His coronation at West- 
minster was followed by terrible massacres of the 
Jews in London, Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, Bury 
St Edmunds, Lincoln, and York. To raise money 
for a CRUSADING expedition, Richard sold the 
royal castles and estates, earldoms, domains, bishop- 
rics, benefices, charters, honours and offices of all 
kinds, and released the King of Scotland from his 
oath of vassalage for a fee of 2000 marks. Then, 
having appointed Longchamp and Pudsey regents, 
and given to his brother John the earldoms of 
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Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Lancaster, he set out for France 
(i 189), and in the following year a large fleet sailed 
Irom Dartmouth to join him. Longchamp seized 
Pudsey at TIckhlll, and became sole regent, but was 
himself driven from the kingdom by John (1191), 
whose intrigues, aided by Philip of France, to ob- 
tain possession of his brother's dominions, were de- 
feated by Richard*s landing at Sandwich (i 194), after 
having been ransomed by his subjects, who received 
him with joyous enthusiasm. He seized Notting- 
ham, where he called a council which condemned 
John, was recrowned at Winchester, and after a stay 
of two months, again left England, never to return. 
On Richard's death (1199), John (i 199-12 16) 
was elected king by a council at Northampton; 
and he shordy aftenvards landed at Shoreham, and 
was crowned at Westminster. After the disgrace- 
ful loss of his French possessions,* he quarrelled 
with the Pope. England was laid under an inter- 
dict (1208), and the king excommunicated (1209). 
In the same year he marched to Norham, and re- 
ceived the submission of William of Scotijvnd, who 
had previously done homage at Lincoln, Returning 
from an expedition into Ireland (12 10), John led 
an army into WaleSy penetrated to Snowdon, and re- 
ceived hostages from Llewellyn ( i 2 i i ). After ab- 
solving John's subjects from their allegiance (121 1), 
Pope Innocent III. formally deposed him, and 
directed Philip of France to invade England. John 
collected an army on Barham Down, but ere long 
he submitted to the Pope, and at DOKfif (i 2 13) took 
an oath * to hold the kingdom of England and the 
lordship of Ireland, henceforth as fiefs of the Holy 
Sec,* and to pay for them an annual of tribute of 
1000 marks. Having annihilated a French fleet ofl" 
Damme,f he summone<l his barons to Portsmouth ; 
but, instead of following him to France, they with- 
drew, and held a council at St Albans, Reaching 
Jersey f almost alone, John returned, and, while 
marching northwards with a band of mercenary 
depredators, was met by Archbishop Lanc;t()n at 
Northampton, Proceeding to Nottingham, I-cmgton 
again met him, and threatened to excommunicate 
his followers ; and at a council in London, the Arch- 
bishop induced the barons to form themselves into a 
confederacy for securing *the liberties of England.* 
Returning with disgrace from an expedition to 
Franoe (12 14), John again »et his foreign mer- 
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cenaries to plunder the countrv. The barons held 
a third council at Bury St Edmunds, and at London 
met John, who had come there from Worcester, 
and presented their demands (1215). After allow- 
ing him time for consideration they reassembled at 
Stamford, and on John's refusal to accede to their 
requirements, invested Northampton, captured Bed- 
ford, and entered London amidst the acclamations 
of the citizens. John then agreed to meet them at 
Runnlmede, and there he signed MAGNA CHARTA 
on the 19th of June 121 5. Retiring to Windsor, 
John immediately sent to France to hire adven- 
turers, and to Rome for aid from the Pope. After 
an abortive plot for the seizure of London, John 
withdrew to Winchester, and thence to the Isle of 
Wight At Oxford he called a conference, but, 
without staying to attend it, he posted to Dover, 
and there awaited his foreign auxiliaries. The 
barons seized Rochester, which John recaptured, 
and then marched to St Albans, I-eaving a ravag- 
ing i>arty in the neighbourhood of London, he pro- 
ceeded to Nottingham, and thence into Yorkshire. 
The barons, and their ally, Alexander, King of 
Scotland, retired before him to Edinburgh, where 
they made a stand, and John then returned, burn- 
ing Haddington, Dunbar, and Berwick on his way. 
Meanwhile the barons who had been shut up in 
London offered the cro\ni to Louis, the Dauphin 
OK France. A French fleet sailed up the Thames, 
and landed a small army in London (1216), and 
shortly afterwards Louis arrived at Sandwich with 
further forces. John, who had hurried to the south, 
retired from Dover through Guildford and Winches- 
ter to Bristol; while Ix)uis took Rochester, and 
entered London, where he received the homage of 
the nobles and citizens. Deserted by most of his 
followers, John wandered about the country, till the 
time lost in the sieges of Dover and Windsor castles 
injured the cause of Louis. Raising the siege of 
Windsor, the barons drove John to Stamford ; but 
while they were with Louis before Dover, John took 
Lincoln, His circumstances continuing to improve, 
he marched through Peterborough and Crowland 
to Lynn, and thence to WIsbeach. As he was cross- 
ing the Wash, his baggage and treasures were over- 
taken by the tide and lost. At Swineshead he was 
seized with fever, but went fon^ard to Sleaford, and 
thence to Newark, where he died. 

Immediately after Johns burial at Worcester, his 
youthful son, Hknrv of Winchester (1216-1272) 
was crowned at Gloucester, and at a great 
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council held at Bristol, the Earl of Pembroke 
was chosen Protector. Louis, having raised the 
siege of Dover, seized the Tower of London, and 
took the castles of Hertford and Berkhampstead. 
After a short truce he burnt Sandwich, again 
attacked Dover castle unsuccessfully, and marched 
to London, The French compelled Pembroke to 
raise the siege of Mount Sorrel, but they were 
defeated at Lincoln (12 17); and after the destruc- 
tion of a French fleet off Dover, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Kingston, and Louis returned to France. 
The weakness of the king's character, the quarrels 
between his regents, the rapacity of his foreign 
favourites, the unfortunate results of his French wars, 
and the heavy exactions to which his people were 
subjected, produced general discontent with Henry's 
government In 1258 the barons appeared in ar- 
mour at a council in Westminster, and determined 
to reform the state. The * Mad Parliament' 
appointed a committee, who drew up the * Provi- 
sions of Oxford* (1258). Taking advantage of a 
schism among the barons, the king dismissed the 

* reforming council' (1261), and seized the Tower 
of London. The BARONIAL WAR (1261-1267) 
ensued, and Gloucester, Worcester^ and Bridge- 
north, were seized by the nobles. After an appeal 
to the arbitration of Louis of France, who annulled 
the * Provisions,' hostilities recommenced (1264). 
The king's party assembled at Oxford, reduced 
Northampton, Leicester, and Nottingham, and com- 
pelled the barons to raise the siege of Rochester, 
but were defeated at Lewes, where Henry, and his 
son Prince Edward, were made prisoners. By 

* the MiSE OF Lewes ' the Earl of Leicester was 
appointed to govern in the name of the king, and 
he issued writs (1265) for the assembling of the first 
Parliament, to which knights of the shire, and re- 
presentatives firom * cities, boroughs, and cinque 
ports,' were summoned. The war was renewed 
(1265) by the Earl of Gloucester, who raised 
his tenantry in the cause of the king. Leicester, 
carrying Prince Edward with him, opened nego- 
tiations at Hereford, whence Edward escaped, and 
joined the Earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, He then 
defeated De Montfort at Kenllworth, and Leices- 
ter at Evesham. The Winchester Parliament, by 
its severity against the insurgents, provoked further 
resistance, and for some time the Isles of Ely and 
Axholm, the castle of Kenllworth, and the Cinque 
Ports, refused to submit. At length the easier terms, 
arranged by the * Dictum of Kenilworth,* the 



full pardon of Gix)UCEster after his revolt, and the 
defeat of Gourdon at Alton, put an end to the strife. 
In 1267, a Parliament at Marlborough re-enacted 
some of the famous * provisions;* and peace being 
restored, Prince Edward went on a crusade (1270), 
from which he did not return till 1274, two years 
after the death of Henry III. 

The CONQUEST OF WALES was effected by 
Edward I. (127 2-1 307), as a step towards the 
reduction of the whole of Britain to his sovereignty. 
Since the setdements of the Saxons, Wales had 
been inhabited by various kingdoms of unsubdued 
Britons, who had, until now, retained a virtual in- 
dependence. The Anglo-Normans had gradually 
acquired a somewhat uncertain and oft-disturbed 
possession of Monmouthshire and parts of South 
Wales, their frontier castles forming a chain between 
the Severn and the Wye; and, since the conquest of 
Ireland, they had established an unbroken commu- 
nication along the south coast with Mllford Haven. 
But the 'mountain wilderness' in the north and 
west remained, as yet, invulnerable to English arms. 
In 1277 Edward crossed the Dee, reduced the 
castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, and, aided by the 
Cinque Ports' fleet, seized Anglesey. Llewellyn 
submitted at Rhuddlan, ceded the country between 
Chester and the Conway, and agreed to hold 
Anglesey as a fief of the English crown. In 1282, 
David, brother of Llewellyn, and Edward's former 
ally, seized H award en castle, and a general rising en- 
sued. Many castles were taken. Those of Flint and 
Rhuddlan were hotly, though unsuccessfully, be- 
sieged, and Edward retreated across the Menal 
Straits. But the fortune of war soon changed. 
Edward penetrated the fastnesses of Snowdon, 
Llewellyn was slain in single combat at Bullth, and, 
in 1283, David was captured, and shut up in 
Rhuddlan castle, until convicted of high treason by 
the Parliament of Acton Burnell. The Welsh then 
submitted. Edward built Conway and Caernarvon 
castles, granted charters to trading companies in 
Rhuddlan, Caernarvon, Aberystwith, and other 
towns, and gave the title of ' Prince of Wales' to 
his son Edward, bom in Caernarvon castle (1284). 
A Welsh revolt in 1294, was soon put down by 
Edward ; but for two centuries after its conquest, 
anarchy and misnile prevailed in Wales, * the 
Marches' being governed with oppressive rigour 
by the Lord Wardens, and the interior racked with 
civil wars, banditti, and tyrannical magistrates. 

Soon after completing his conquest of Wales, 
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Edward became engaged in the affairs of SC07"- 
LAHD, At the time of the Norman Conquest 
(1066), the throne of Scotland was occupied by 
Malcolm Canmore (1057-1093), who married the 
Saxon Margaret, sister of Edward the Athel- 
ING, and made several incursions into England in 
support of the claims of his brother-in-law to its 
throne. He was slain at Alnwick during an inva- 
sion intended to support his own claim to the 
kingdom of Cumbria, His brother and successor, 
Donald Bane (1093-1094), was expelled by Dun- 
can (1094-1095), Malcolm's illegitimate son ; but 
he regained the throne in 1095, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^y ^ 
1097, Edward the Atheling advanced into Scot- 
land with an English army, and made his nephew 
Edgar (1097-1107) king. During his reign the 
country enjoyed peace and tranquillity. On his 
death at ^ Edinburgh, he was succeeded by his 
brother Alexander I. (1106-1124), who gave up 
Cumbria to his younger brother and successor, 
David (ii 24-1 153). As an English baron, by his 
tenure of the earldom of Cumberland, David took 
the oath of fealty to Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
(11 27), whose cause he espoused (1135-1141) in 
opposition to Stephen. Ailer a period of peace, 
devoted to the improvement of his country, he 
received and knighted Henry Plantagenet at 
Carlisle, and advanced with him to Lancaster, retir- 
ing, however, on the approach of Stephen. Dying 
at Carlisle, he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Malcolm IV. (1x51-1165). A rebellion, headed 
by the Thane of A riyle, terminated in 1157 ; and 
the same year, at Chester, Malcolm was induced to 
give up Northumberland, Cumberland, and all 
other possessions in England, except the earldom 
of Huntingdon. He afterwards accompanied Henry 
to France, where he was knighted This offended 
his subjects, who sent a deputation to recall him. 
On his return, the Earl of Strathearn and others 
attempted to seize him at a council at Perth, After 
the insurrections to which this proceeding led had 
been put down, Malcolm subjugated Galloway and 
Moray (Moray and Inverness)^ and was victorious 
over the Thane of A r gyle, who had landed at Ren- 
frew with a large force, partly his own retainers, 
and partly Irish. Malcolm died at Jedburgh, and 
was succeeded by his brother William the Lion 
(1165-1214), who joined Henry, King of England, 
in France (1166), did homage to his son when 
crowned as heir-apparent in London (11 70), and 
invading Northumberland (n 74) in support of * the 



junior king,* was taken prisoner at AInwIck, After 
his release he entered upon a contest with Pope 
Alexander HL concerning the election to the 
Bishopric of St Andrews (1178) ; and his kingdom 
was placed under an interdict, which was removed 
by Pope Lucius HI. (ii8x), who compromised the 
matter in dispute. On his marriage in 1 1 86, 
William received the castle of Edinburgh from 
Henry as part of his wife's dower; and of Richard 
CcEUR DE Lion he purchased (1189) the castles of 
Roxburgh and Berwick, and his release from all the 
obligations extorted from him by Henry. In 1 196 
he seized and imprisoned the Earl of Orkney^ and 
Caithness,'^ and did homage at Lincoln (1200) to 
John, King of England, against whom he advanced 
to Berwick (1209), but agreed to pay 15,000 marks 
as compensation for the demolition of a fort at 
Tweedmouth, which John, however, undertook not to 
rebuild. Alexander IL (12 14-1249) was crown- 
ed at Scone shortly after the death of his father at 
Stirling, He allied himself with the English barons 
against John, after whose death he co-operated with 
Prince Louis of France. In 1 2 1 7 he surrendered 
at Carlisle to Henry HL, and did homage for his 
earldom of Huntingdon, In 122 1 he married Joan, 
Henr/s sister, and for many years the two countries 
were at peace with each other. It was agreed in 
1227, that Alexander should receive lands in Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland, of the yearly value 
of ;^2oo, in full satisfaction of all his demands 
upon English territories. Henry declared war 
against Scotland in 1244, but, by the treaty of 
Newcastle, Alexander agreed to become * his friend.' 
He died in the /. of Kerrera, while at war with 
his vassal, the Lord of A r gyle. The minority of 
his successor and only son, Alexander III. 
(i 249-1 286), was disturbed by factious struggles 
between the nobles ; and the king's marriage with 
the (English) Princess Margaret (1251), gave 
Henry III. a pretext for interfering. Through his 
influence a regency was appointed by the treaty of 
Roxburgh (1255); but in 1257 it was displaced. 
In 1262 the king became of age, and shortly after- 
wards, to revenge an attack by the Earl of Ross on 
the Hebrides, Haco, King of Norway, landed in 
the Orkneys,* and, being joined by the Lord of Man, 
his forces ravaged Klntyre, seized the Isles of Bute 
and Arran, devastated Stirlingshire, and attempted 
to land at Largs (1263), where they were thoroughly 
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routed by the Scotch. Haco died the same year ; 
and after protracted negotiations, the Hebrides, 
Man, and the other islands in the western and 
southern seas, were given over in full sovereignty to 
Scotland Alexander's daughter, Margaret, was 
afterwards married to Eric, King of Norway, and 
the only issue of that marriage, the * Maid of Nor- 
way,' was the sole surviving heir of the reigning 
Scotch dynasty, on the death of her grandfather, 
who was killed by riding over a cliff between Kln^- 
horn and Burntisland (1286). When she died in 
1290, a host of competitors for the Scottish crown 
appeared. In an assembly at Norham (1291), 
Edward of England, as * Lord paramount of 
Scotland,' was appointed arbitrator, and he made 
a progress through Scotland, visiting Edinburgh, 
Dunfermline, 8t Andrew's, KInghorn, Linlithgow, 
and Stirling, receiving homage at every place. 
After an inquiry by commission at Berwick, he 
pronounced Baliol King of Scotland; and he 
was crowned at Scone, after swearing fealty to 
Edward at Norham, He then again did homage at 
Newcastle, Frequently cit^ to answer, as Edward's 
vassal, for his conduct as King of Scotland, Baliol 
at length took advantage of an embroilment with 
France to renounce his vassalage. He also dis- 
missed all Englishmen ft'om his court (1294), 
made an alliance with France (1295), and invaded 
England (1296). An expedition into Cumberland 
was repulsed on reaching Carlisle, and another 
into Northumberland was equally unsuccessful. 
Edward took Berwick (1296); Warenne routed 
Baliol's forces at Dunbar; the castles o( Roxburgh, 
Dumbarton, and Jedburgh, were surrendered ; 
Edinburgh fell after a short siege; and Stirling 
was not even defended At Strathcathro Baliol 
renounced his kingship, and was sent to the Tower. 
Edward set out from Montrose on a triumphant 
tour to Elgin, removed the famous * Stone of 
Destiny* from Scone to Westminster, and in a 
Parliament at Berwick, made provision for govern- 
ing Scotland as a portion of England. But the 
Scots soon revolted, and began the WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE (i 297-1323), under the leadership 
of Sir William Wallace of Ellerslle, who, after 
some predatory attacks on the English, was joined 
by Sir William Douglas. They took Scone 
(1297), and were joined by many of the nobility 
and gentry, including Robert Bruce ; but after a 
defeat at Irvine, nearly all Wallace's associates 
made submission to Edward. He, however, with 



gradually increasing forces, continued the war, and 
drove the English from the castles of Brechin, 
Forfar, and Montrose, After investing Dundee, he 
met the English forces advancing upon Stirling, 
and defeated them at Cambuskenneth, The 
fortresses of Edinburgh, Dundee, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick surrendered, and Wallace then ravaged 
Cumberland, Returning from Flanders (1298), 
Edward assembled his forces at York, marched to 
Roxburgh^ proceeded along the east coast to 
Templelston {Kirkliston), and totally defeated the 

Scots at Falkirk, Stirling, St Andrew's, and Perth 
were burnt Edward was forced, by the absence of 
provisions, to return to England, and for some time 
the war languished. At Berwick (1299) Edward's 
barons reftised to advance, and Stirling castle 
capitulated to its Scotch besiegers. In 1300 
Edward besieged Caerlaverlock, and after its 
surrender a truce was agreed to at Dumfries, At 
its expiration Edward again entered Scotland, and 
on the approach of winter retired into Linlithgow, 
After another truce, and an English defeat at 
Roslln (1302), Edward made an unopposed progress 
through Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Clack- 
mannan, Perth, Aberdeen, and Kinross, devastating 
the country through which he passed. At Lochen- 
dorb he received the homage of the northern 
barons, and thence proceeded to Klldrummy, 
Turning southwards he took Brechin castle, and 
wintered at Dunfermline, The leaders of the last 
remnant of the Scottish army, which was then in 
front of Stirling^ submitted and shortly after the 
reduction of Stirling castle (1304), Wallace was 
captured, conveyed to Dumbarton castle, and 
executed as a traitor at Smithiield, after a trial in 
Westminster Hall (1305). But the Scots were 
soon again in arms under Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, who, having stabbed Comyn at Dumfries, 
collected some followers at Glasgow, and was 
solemnly crowned at Scone (1306). He at first 
gained some advantages; but being defeated at 
Methvin, he wandered about for some time among 
the wilds of At hoi, defending himself against the 
Lord of Lorn, and then retired to Rathlln, whence 
he passed over to Arran (1307). Though ruin had 
fallen upon most of his adherents, and his brothers 
had been captured in Galloway, and executed at 
Carlisle, he landed at Catterick, and lay concealed 
in Galloway, till he encountered and defeated the 
Earl of Pembroke at Loudon Hill, Meanwhile 
Edward had been detained by illness, and on 
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advancing from Carlisle the warlike monarch died 
at Burih'On-the-sands, with his latest breath en- 
joining his son never to rest till he had completed 
the subjugation of the kingdom of Scotland. 

Edward II. (1307-1327), after being proclaimed 
at Carlisle, received homage from some Scottish 
nobles at Dumfries, advanced to Cumnock, and 
then returned to England. During his absence 
Bruce made continued progress in releasing his 
country from English rule. After he had defeated 
THE CoMVNS at Inverury, captured the castles of 
Aberdeen and Forfar^ and ovemin Galloway and 
Lorn J (1308), a truce was arranged by the media- 
tion of the King of France (1309), but hostilities 
were soon resumed. In 13 10 Edward proceeded 
to Scotland, but accomplished nothing. After his 
retirement from Berwick (1311)1 Bruce made an 
irruption into Durham, then took Perth castle, and 
re-entering England, burnt Hexham, Corbrldge, 
and part of the city of Durham, penetrated to 
Chester, and though repulsed at Carlisle, obtained 
;;^8ooo as a bribe for re-crossing the Border. 
Shortly afterwards he obtained possession of the 
castles of Dumfries, Butel, and Dalswinton. In 
13 13 he seized Roxburgh, took Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow castles by stratagem, ravaged Cumber- 
land, and reduced the Isle of Man, By 13 14 
nearly all the fortresses north of the Tweed had 
surrendered, except Stirling, and its commander 
agreed to open the gates on midsummer-day if not 
previously relieved. To prevent this, Edward 
assembled his forces at Berwick, marched to Edin- 
burgh, and thence along the right bank of the 
Forth towards Stirling, but was totaly routed at 
Bannockburn, whence he fled for his life to Dunbar, 
and escaped to England in a fishing vessel. Scot- 
land WAS NOW LIBERATED, and Edward Bruce, 
and Douglas, ravaged Northumberland, Durham, 
and Westmoreland, Taking advantage of the 
Bruces' absence in Ireland, the English renewed 
the war in 13 18, but they lost Berwick, and 
England was again invaded. In 13 19 Edward 
assembled an army at Newcastle, and marched 
ui)on Berwick, which he besieged without success ; 
wliilc a Scottish force ravaged Yorkshire, defeated 
an English army at MItton, and eluded the forces 
of Edward, who raised the siege of Berwick to 
intercept them on their return to Scotland. After 
a two years' truce Edward advanced into FIfeshIre, 
but was driven back with disgrace, nearly sur- 
prised at Bylandf and pursued to York, The 



next year (1323) a truce for thirteen years was 
concluded. 

Meanwhile Edward had been equally unfor- 
tunate in his government of England. Immediately 
after his coronation the barons demanded the 
banishment of his favourite, Gaveston. Edward 
sent him to Ireland, going with him as far as 
Bristol, In 1309 he obtained permission from a 
Parliament at Stamford to recall the favourite, but 
the barons refused to attend a Parliament at York, 
and afterwards appeared in armour at Westminster 
(1310), and appointed *the Ordainers' to conduct 
the government. In 13 11 Gaveston was again 
banished ; and on his return the Baron's insurrec- 
tion (13 1 2) broke out Escaping fix)m Newcastle, 
the king retired to York, leaving Gaveston in 
Scarborough castle, where he surrendered to the 
Earl of Pembroke, who promised to keep him in 
his castle of Walllngford; but he was seized at 
Deddlngton by the Earl of Warwick, tried and 
condemned in Warwick castle, and executed on 
Blacklow Hill, De Spenser next became favourite, 
and a second Baronial rising resulted. The 
Earl of Lancaster was again the leader. From 
St Albans he marched upon London, and a Parlia- 
ment met at Westminster (132 1) which pro- 
nounced sentence of banishment against the favour- 
ite and his father. When they returned to England 
Lancaster retreated to the north, and entered into 
negotiations with the Scots, but was defeated at 
Boroughbrldge, and executed at Pontefract Suc- 
cess, however, ruined Edward. Roger Mortimer, 
one of the barons taken at Boro'bridge, escaped 
from the Tower, joined Edward's Queen, Isabella, 
in France, and raised forces, with which she landed 
at Orwell (1326). She was immediately joined by 
many barons and knights at Bury St Edmunds, 
and Edward fled from London into Wales, The 
older De Spenser was taken at Bristol, and executed, 
while the king, after seeking refuge in the Isle of 
Lundy, was driven by storms into Swansea, whence 
he escaped to Neath, The queen's party assembled 
in Parliament at Bristol, proclaimed Edward 
Prince of Walks, * guardian of the kingdom,' and 
De Si)enscr was seized in the woods of Lantressan, 
and hanged at Hereford. The king surrendered, 
and was sent via Ledbury to Kenllworth, while the 
(juecn procceiled with her followers to Westminster, 
where a Parliament fonnally dethroned Edward II. 
(1327), who was removed in succession to Corfe, 

' Bristol, and Berkeley castles, in the last of which 
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he was foully murdered before the close of the 
year. 

On the deposition of his father, Edward III. 
(1327-1377) was crowned at Westminster, and a 
regency was appointed ; but the Dowager Queen, 
Isabella, and her paramour Mortimer, usurped 
the virtual government of the kingdom. The 
Scots, under Randolph and Douglas, invaded 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, After 
a fight at York between his English and foreign 
followers, Edward marched to the Tyne, but missed 
the retreating Scots, who were afterwards found 
on the south bank of the Wear, whence they 
at length escaped without a battle. By a treaty 
agreed to at Newcastle, and ratified at Northamp- 
ton (1328), the INDEPENDENCE OF SCOTLAND WaS 

acknowledged, and a marriage arranged between 
Prince David of Scotland, and Joan, sister of the 
English king. Shortly afterwards King Robert 
(Bruce) died at Car dross (1329). Edward mean- 
while had taken Mortimer prisoner at Notting- 
ham, procured his condemnation at Westminster, 
confined the Queen Dowager in Castle Rising, 
and taken the government into his own hands. 
He now accepted the vassalage of Baliol, who, 
aided by a number oi English barons, had sailed 
from Ravenspur, landed at KInghorn, defeated the 
Scots at Dupplln Moor (1332), and been crowned 
at Scone, But, in the same year, Baliol was driven 
from Annan by the Earl of Moray, and, as the Scots 
made inroads into England, Edward declared war 
(1333). He besieged Berwick, and defeated the 
new regent, Douglas, at Halldon Hill, Again 
seated on the throne, Baliol (1334) ceded to the 
English king the counties of Berwick, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Dumfries, and the district of the Lothlans ; 
and was supported by Edward until the breaking 
out of the great war with France led to his 
abandonment In 1341 David, who had been an 
exile in France, landed at Inverbervie, and was 
restored to the throne. In 1346 he advanced 
from Perth into Cumberland, took LIddel castle, 
and entered Durham, but after a skirmish at 
Sunderland Bridge, was defeated at Neville's Cross, 
and made prisoner, together with the Earls of 
Fife, Mentelth, Sunderland, and WIgton, In 1355 
the Scots (whose king was still an English captive) 
took Berwick, which, however, was soon re-captured 
(1356). Then, having at Roxburgh purchased 
Baliol's rights, Edward marched through the 
LothlanSy and burnt Haddington and Edinburgh ; 



but, in 1357, he agreed to accept a ransom fox 
king David, who returned to Scotland ; and on his 
death without issue in 137 1, Edward offered no 
opposition to the accession of his nephew, Robert 
Stuart. 

Richard II. (1377-1399), son of the Black 
Prince, succeeded his grandfather at the age of 
12. The French at once renewed the war. Their 
fleet plundered the Isle of Wight, and burnt Hastings 
and Rye ; but they were defeated at Southampton 
(1377), and the next year attacked on their own 
coasts by John of Gaunt, the great Duke of 
Lancaster. To aid France the Scots rose, sur- 
prised Berwick (which was soon retaken by the 
Earl of Northumberland), burnt Roxburgh, and 
seized all the vessels in the port of Scarborough, 
These were recaptured by John Philpot, a citizen 
of London, whom the government censured for 
acting without authority ! A poll-tax of is., levied 
in 1380, led to a peasants revolt. An insult 
offered to Wat the Tyler's daughter at Dartford, 
and Sir Simon Burley's capture as an escaped 
bondsman of a resident in Gravesend, roused *the 
commons* of Essex and Kent, They seized 
Rochester castie, and at Maidstone made Wat the 
Tyler their leader, and John Ball their chaplain. 
In the counties of Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and 
S, £. Yorkshire, similar risings took place. Wat 
led his followers to Canterbury, and thence to 
Blackheath, where at least 100,000 men were 
assembled. Richard went to Rotherhlthe to meet 
them, but returned precipitately without an inter- 
view. The insurgents then plundered South' 
wark and Lambeth, and entered London, After a 
conference with the king at Mile End, the men 
of Essex accepted a charter, but the rest of 
Wat's followers rejected it At a conference with 
Richard in Smithfteld, Wat was killed, and the 
King led out the rebel army to Islington, where, 
being met by the royal forces, they dispersed. 
Joined soon afterwards by 40,000 men-at-arms, 
Richard revoked the charters he had granted, 
and the insurrection was mercilessly stamped out 
Aided by the French, the Scots made an inroad 
into Northumberland (1385), but retired on 
the approach of Richard, who burnt Edinburgh, 
Dunfermline, Perth, and Dundee, while the 
French and Scots crossed the So I way Firth, 
and laid siege to Carlisle, I>?ring the border war- 
fare which ensued, the famous battle of Otterburne 
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(Chevy-Chase ?) was fought (1388). The later years 
of this reign were chiefly occupied with dissen- 
sions between the king and his uncles, and their 
respective adherents. The * Lords Appellant * 
defeated the royalists under De Vere at Radcot 
Brides (isSj); but, in 1389, Richard again assumed 
the reins of government. After an expedition into 
Ireland* (1394), he imprisoned the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel in Tlnta^el and Carlsbrook 
castles, and seized the Duke of Gloucester at 
Fleshy, and sent him to Calais, where he was pro- 
bably murdered. On a quarrel arising between 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, which 
the *High Court of Chivalry* ordered to be decided 
by wager of battle at Ooventry, Richard banished 
them both (1398). A short period of arbitrary and 
tyrannical rule followed; and, in 1399, during 
Richard's absence in Ireland, the banished Duke of 
Hereford (Henry Bolingbroke) landed at Raven- 
spurs At Doncaster he declared he had only re- 
turned to recover the confiscated estates of his late 
father; but he advanced to St Albans, was received 
with enthusiasm in London, and reached Evesham, 
while the regent, the Duke of York, who had re- 
tired from 8t A Ibans at his approach, was at Berkeley, 
The regent then joined him, and their united forces 
took Bristol castle, which York held, while Henry 
went to Chester, Meanwhile Lord Salisbury, 
despatched by the King from Dublin, landed at 
Conway, but was deserted by nearly all his forces 
before Richard landed at Mllford Haven, The king's 
troops also deserted ; and after vainly seeking for 
a refuge in Beaumaris and Caernarvon castles, he 
returned to Conway castle, and there surrendered 
to the Karl of Nokthumhkrland, He was met 
by Henry at Flint, and tikcn as a prisoner to 
Chester, Escaping at Lichfield, he was recaptured, 
confined in the Tower of London, and after a forced 
abiiicxition, was impeached, and his deposition 
pronounced in Parliament (30lh September 1399). 
He was afterwards imprisoned in Leedes (Kent) 
and Fontefraot castles, in the latter of which he is 
supposed to have dic<l (1400); though some say 
he escaped into Scotland, and lived to a griMt ago. 
The DIVISION INTO COUNTIES has been 
retained in luighind, without any important altera- 
tions, from Anglo-Saxon times. The TOWNS at 
the time of the Concjuost were but small. Ilumo, 
quoting from * Urady on Hon)ughs,' kIvcs the num- 
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ber of houses in the most considerable of them 
(except London), as follows : — York, 1418 ; Lincoln, 
1070; Norwich, 738; Ipswich, 538; Exeter, 315; 
Canterbury, 262; Warwick, 225; Hertford, 146; 
Southampton, 84; Bath, 64; Northampton, 60. 
After the Conquest most of them exhibited marks 
of a decayed population. From the time of Edward 
THE Confessor to the compilation of Domesday 
Book, the number of inhabited houses is said to 
have been reduced, in York, from 1607 to 967 ; in 
Oxford, from 721 to 243; in Chester, from 487 to 
282; in Derby, from 243 to 140 ; and in Dorchester, 
from 172 to 72. The 'Great Council* assembled 
on the three festivals of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas, at Winchester, Westminster, and 
Gloucester, Dover, Lewes, Oxford, Hereford, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Warwick, and Chester, are 
entered in Domesday Book as incorporated towns, 
of which the citizens or burgesses paid customs and 
dues to the crown. The security of property 
accruing from the vigorous government of the 
Norman kings gave birth to manufacturing industry, 
and fostered the growth of commerce. The 
Flemings, who established our woollen manufacture, 
came to England in the reign of the Conqueror, 
and settled in Carlisle, Henry i. removed them 
to Haverfordwest, and the district of Ross (in 
Pembrokeshire). In the reign of Henry ii. they 
were established in Oxford and London, and probably 
in Worsted, Exeter had a large export trade in 
minerals, Bristol traded with Ireland and Norway, 
and the Cinque Forts with Flanders. The latter 
had peculiar privileges. Dover, Sandwich, and 
Romney possessed charters granted by The Con- 
fessor, and confirmed by the Conqueror ; Hythe 
and Hastings had obtained similar privileges soon 
afterwards (completing the number [5] from which 
the name is derived), and subsequently Rye and 
WInohelsea were added. Before the end of Henry 
Pi^ntaoknet's reign, London had a population of 
nearly 40,000; and Winchester, York, Norwich, 
Gloucester, Lincoln, Dunwich, Lynn, and Chester, 
were also considerable towns. Beverley, Lincoln, 
and Totness, were noted for their cloth manufactures. 
Hknrv hi. gave the burgesses of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne leave to dig coals (i 234) ; and Klngston-upon- 
Hull was foundeii in 1296, and soon became a 
thriving port. During the reigns of the Edwards 
tnulc and commerce increased ; and in 1354 the 

S/i9/^lfs Aii ronstiiutetl Newcastle, York, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Westminster, Canterbury, Chichester, 
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Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, and Caermarthen, 
stapU'toTvns^ for the buying and selling of wool, 
wool-fells, leather, tin, and lead. Gloucester was 
the chief town for iron goods. Of 800 vessels at 
the siege of Calais (1346), 47 belonged to Fowey, 
43 to Yarmouth, 31 to Dartmouth, and 25 to 
London, The boroughs represented in the Parlia- 
ment OF Acton Burnell (1283) were London, 
York, Carlisle, Scarborough, Nottingham, Grimsby, 
Lincoln, Northampton, Lynn, Yarmouth, Colchester, 
Norwich, Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Bristol, Canterbury, Winchester, and Exeter. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century (1377), 
England had 29 towns containing upwards of 2000 
inhabitants each, viz., 35,000, London; 11,000, 
York; 9500, Bristol; upwards of 7000, Plymouth, 
Coventry; 6000, Norwich; 5000, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury; 4000, Lynn, Colchester, Beverley, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; 3000, Canterbury, Bury-St-Edmunds, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Leicester, Shrewsbury, Yar- 
mouth; and between 3000 and 2000, Hereford, 
Ely, Cambridge, Exeter, Worcester, Hull, Ipswich, 
Northampton, Nottingham, and Winchester, 

WALES retained, until the conquest of Edward 
I., divisions nearly coincident with its ancient king- 
doms — Gwynedh,* cap. A be rf raw; Powys,* cap. 
Pengern {Shrewsbury) ; Dynevor • or Dyfed, cap. 

• See Map 4. 



Dynevor, and Deomod* The Marches or border 
lands were partly held by the Normans, whose 
frontier gradually advanced. After the subjugation 
of the Welsh by Edward, EIQH1 COUNTIES were 
formed, viz: — Flint, Caernarvon (Caer-yn-Arvon), 
Anglesey, Merioneth (Merionydd), Cardigan 
(Caerdigion), Pembroke, Caermarthen, Glamorgan 
(Gwlag-Morgan). [The Marches were not thus 
divided until the time of Henry VIII.]. 

In SCOTLAND trade and manufactures also 
increased during this period. Many Flemings from 
England settled in the kingdom ; and during the 
reign of David L, Flemish corporations were found 
m Edinburgh, Peebles, Lanark, Dumbarton, Glas- 
gow, Ayr, and Perth, as well as in the chief towns 
of Fife, Angus, Aberdeen, and Inverness; and a 
company of them perished at the capture of Berwick 
in 1297. Before the wars with England, and the 
disputes about the succession, industry and com- 
merce made rapid progress. Berwick was tlie gieat 
port Leith, Stirling, and Aberdeen, also possessed 
considerable trade ; and Inverness was engaged in 
ship-building. Perth was the capital of the king- 
dom, and noted for its wealth. 

In Ireland the stapU-towns were Dublin, Water- 
ford, Cork, and Drogheda, 



* Sa Map 4. 
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At the time of its final division (395), the Roman 
Empire embraced the whole of Europe west and 
south of the Rhenus {Rhine) and the Danube, 
besides the parts of Asia and Africa adjacent to 
the Mediterranean, On its confines were several 
barbarous tribes : — Frisii, Saxons, Franks, Alem- 
ANNi, Burgundians, and Vandals. East of the 
Rhine were the Visigoths, between the Danube and 
the Carpathians, and the Ostrogoths, north of 
the Euxine {Black Sea) ; while behind these were 
the Huns between the Casplum Mare {Caspian) 
and the Don, the Alans and Sclaves between the 
Don and the Dnieper, the Bulgarians in the basin 
of the Volga, the Letts, Suevi, and Lombards 
near the eastern and southern shores of the Oceanus 
Sarmaticus {Baltic Sea), the Scandinavians 
between the Baltic and the Atlantic, the Jutes 



and Angles in Jutland, the Danes in tlie islands 
at the mouth of the Baltic, and the Finns in 
the extreme north of Europe, the Magyars 
and Turkish Races being found east of the 
Volga, 

The WESTERN (or ROMAN) EMPIRE was soon 
broken up by the advance of these barbarous tribes. 
Britain, left to itself (410), fell a prey to the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons (449-586); Gaul was filled 
with Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, and the 
latter, ultimately becoming predominant, founded 
the kingdom of France (451-507); HIspanIa {Spain 
and Portui^al) was occupied by Suevi, Alans, and 
Vandals, and at length fell under the power of 
the Visigoths (586); and, after Rome had been 
plundered (410) and Italy ravaged by the Goths 
under Alaric, Attila the Hun, who had obtained 
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an ascendency over all the tribes between the 
Rhine, the fla/f/c, and the Caspian, and had even 
dictated terms to the Emperor of the East near 
Constantinople (446), attacked the Western Empire. 
Defeated at Chalons (451), he crossed the Alps 
into Italy, destroyed Aqullela and other cities, and 
plundered Milan and PaYla, but was persuaded to 
withdraw from Rome, which, however, was taken 
soon afterwards (455) by his ally Genseric, with 
an army of Vandals and Moors. In 476, after 
Rome had again (472) been sacked by the bar- 
barians, Odoacer, a Goth, was proclaimed King 
OF Italy, and the Western Empire was at an 
end. 

The EASTERN {BYZANTINE or GREEK) EMPIRE 
existed for upwards of 1000 years (395-1453)' 
At its separation from the Western Empire, it in- 
cluded all Europe south of the Danube and east of 
the Drin; Asia south of the EuxIne (Block Sea) and 
river Cyrus {/Cur), to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and the north coast of Africa, as far as 30** 
E. long. Constantinople was its capital. Jus- 
tinian (527-595), aided by his general Belisarius, 
resisted the encroachments of the Persians, broke 
up the Vandal empire in Africa (533), conquered 
ft^ly (53^-539)1 ai^d beat back an invasion of the 
lJuix)ARiANs(556). Narsks, successor of Belisarius, 
completed the destruction of the Ostrogothic king- 
dom in Italy (553), which he ruled under the title 
of l^xAucii of Ravenna, During the reign of Jus- 
tinian 11. (565-578) Italy wan lost ; the Persians 
seized the parts of the Empire adjacent to their own 
country; liULcJARiANS and Avars plundered Thrace, 
ami the Moors dcvastatnl Africa. In the seventh 
century the followcm of Mahommkd annexed 
Syria (632-639); Rubducd Edypt, with its capital 
Alexandria, the Mccond <ity of the lunpire ; unsuc- 
(CHNfulIy iK'Nicgcd Constantinople (668-675); and 
eventually Ktrippcd the Kmpirc of iln African ter- 
ritory (674-698). The eighth century was c hiclly 
oirupicd with diucn»ionH between the Iconochuits 
and Ironolutcni roncerning the umc of inmgcH, and 
towardH itH <'Iomc Asia Minor rnxn ravaged by the 
MoHlcnj IIahoun, who, by the peace of Scutari 
nmde the Kmpire jmy trilmtc to the C'ttliphn. 
NuKi'iioKUM Pii(h:ah (963) and John /imisiks 
(975) overran Syria, took Antioch, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and pernmnrntly rcHtoird Oillcia and 
Antlooh to the Kmpire. rhrnitiMnd bv thr Si idi 
kian Turks, who hatl biHtnno manicin ol ihr 
A.siatic ( iticM and the iuuiHe« into lunoiir, ihe 



Empire was relieved and its dominions extended 
by the First Crusade (1096-1099), NIowa (-A^Sof), 
the defiles of BIthynIa, and the country adjacent to 
the Black Sea and Archipelago, being obtained by 
the emperors.* During the Fifth Crusade (11 9S- 
1204) Constantinople was twice taken by the Cru- 
saders, and the Empire was dismembered (1204). 
A Latin emperor, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
ruled in Constantinople; Venice received Candla, 
the Peloponnesus, and the coast of Phrygia, and the 
remnant was shared among a number of French 
barons, over whom Baldwin claimed a feudal 
sovereignty. The Latin dynasty was overthrown 
(1261) by Michael, a prince of the Paixeologian 
family, which having established its dominion at 
Nice, seized the country east of the Bosporus, 
and conquered Roumania, now drove the Latin 
emperor fi-om Constantinople, .The latter years of 
the Empire were marked by struggles with the 
Ottoman Turks, who conquered Brusa (1325), 
and occupied fl/M/A? /a/ whence they made constant 
inroads into Europe, After seizing Adrlanople, 
defeating the allied forces of Wallachians, Hun- 
garians, and Dalmatians, at Cossova (1389), and 
the chivalry of France and Germany, under Sigis- 
MUND, King of Hungary, at NIcopolls (1396), they 
were beaten by the Mongols under Timur, at 
Ancyra (1402); but at length took Constantinople 
(1453), and made it the capital oi the OSMAN (or 
OTTOMAN) EMPIRE. 

After reigning sixteen years (476-493), Odo- 
acer surrendered his kingdom to Theodoric, 
prince of the Ostrogoths ; and on the destruc- 
tion of their dominion by Belisarius and Narses 
(539"559)» ITALY became, for a time, a dependency 
of the Eastern Empire. The Lombards then 
crossed the Alps (568); formed the kingdom of 
Lombardy, extending to Rome on the western, and 
Ravenna on the eastern coast, with Pavla for its 
capital; and foundeil the dependant duchies ol 
Spoieto and Benevento, leaving the rest of Italy to 
be governed by the Exarchs of Ravenna as repre- 
sentatives of the (^.reek emperor. In 752 the Lom- 
HAKDs seixed the exarchate, but were driven from it 
(754) l>y Pkpin, king of France, who presented it 
to the TorK. and thus laid the foundation of * the 
temporal power* of the Papacy. Charlemagne 
having Ikmou)o king of France (771), subjugated 
lombardy (774). and indudeil all northern Italy in 
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the 0ARL0VIN6IAN EMPIRE, which embraced the 
whole of Western Europe from the Ebro to the 
Elder, with Bohemia, Moravia, and Servia for its 
eastern boundary. After the partition of that em- 
pire by the treaty of Verdun (843), ITALY (including 
Lorraine) fell to the lot of Lothaire, whose de- 
scendants governed it until it was united to Germany 
(962), under Otho (936-973). It was held in at 
least nominal subjection to the HOLY ROMAN (or 
ROMAN-GERMANIC) EMPIRE under the emperors, 
from Conrad (1024) to Frederic Barbarossa 
(11 5 2-1 190), each of whom possessed the title of 
* emperor of Rome.' During this interval, power 
was gradually acquired by the celebrated Lom- 
BARDiAN REPUBLICS, VenloOy Gonoa, Milan, Flo- 
rence, and Pisa, who formed the League of 
LoMBARDY (1167), defeated the emperor in the 
battle of Legnano (1176), and established their 
independence by the Peace of Constance (1183). 
In the south the Normans conquered Apulia 
(1042), Calabria (1057), Salerno and Benevento 
shortly afterwards, and S lolly in 1072, and sub- 
jugated Naples, Amalft, and Capua (1127). Their 
leader, Roger, received the title of King of Sicily 
(11 39) from Pope Innocent II.; but the king- 
dom fell under the power of the German emperors 
in II 89. In 1266 Pope Clement IV. presented 
'the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies' to Charles 
d*Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France, who 
defeated Conrad (1268) in the battle of Tag- 
llacozza {Scurcola), and became king of Naples 
and Sicily. But by the massacre known as the 
Sicilian Vespers (1282), the French were driven 
from Sicily, which was given to Frederic, second 
son of Peter, king of Aragon; and it was governed 
by his descendants imtil, in union with Naples, it 
became a Spanish province in 1504. 

After the partition of Verdun (843), GERMANY 
embraced the dukedoms of Franconia, Swabia, 
Ba varla, Saxony, and Thurlngla. When the Carlo- 
viNGiAN DYNASTY (843-9 II ) became extinct, these 
dukes elected Conrad, Duke of Franconia, ' king 
of the Germans.' He was succeeded by Henry 
THE Fowler (919-936), founder of the Saxon 
dynasty (919-1042), who subdued Alemannla, re- 
covered Bavaria and Lorraine, resisted the incur- 
sions of the Hungarians (933), and conquered 
Schleswig (931). His successor, Otho the Great 
(936-973), routed the Huns at Leohfeld (955), 
subdued Italy, added the 'March' of Austria to 
Germany, was crowned King of Lombardy at 



Milan (961), and Emperor of Germany at Rome 
(962), thus creating the HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
He also made Bohemia tributary to the empire, 
and procured the formal cession of Lorraine from 
Louis IV. of France. Under the Franconian 
DYNASTY (1024-1125) Burgundy was annexed 
(1032), and Schleswig lost, by Conrad II. (1024- 
1039); whose successors, Henry III. (1039-1056), 
and Henry IV. (1056-1 106), reduced the power of 
their great vassals, and maintained a quarrel with 
the Popes concerning the 'right of investiture.* 
The dispute was settled by the Diet of Worms 
(11 2 2), held in the reign of Henry V. (1106-1125), 
the husband of Matilda, daughter of Henry Beau- 
clerc of England. In the reign of Frederic Bar- 
barossa (1152-1190), the Empire reached its 
culminating point Frederic sought to guarantee 
the internal unity and external security of the state ; 
and he and his successors were engaged in con- 
stant struggles with the Papacy [the power of which 
reached its greatest height under Pope Innocent 
III. (i 198-1216)], and with the Italian cities. The 
Hanseatic League, formed in 11 64, rose to great 
power by the middle of the next century, when it 
embraced 80 towns, grouped into the four colleges 
of Lubec, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic, and 
possessed factories at London, Bruges, Bergen, 
and Novgorod, During the great Interregnum 
(1250-1273), which succeeded the downM of the 
HoHENSTAUFEN DYNASTY, the great dignitaries of 
the empire were completely independent, and an- 
archy and misery everywhere prevailed. After a 
disastrous period of civil wars and disputed impe- 
rial elections, during which the imperial crown was 
offered by the electors to Edward III. of England 
(1346), but declined by him, the constitution of 
the empire was settled by the GOLDEN BULL, 
promulgated (1355) by Charles IV., which fixed 
the electoral princes at seven, — the spiritual elec- 
tors of M aye nee, Cologne, and Treves, and the lay 
electors of Bohemia, Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
the Palatinate, The emperor was to be elected 
at Frankfort, and to be crowned at Alx-la-Chapelle 
by the Archbishop of Cologne. This constitution 
was reformed by the Diet of Worms (1495), 
which instituted an Imperial Chamber, established 
a system of imperial taxation, and divided the 
empire into the six 'circles* of Franconia, Bavaria, 
Suabia, Upper Rhine, Westphalia (Lower Rhine), 
and Saxony, These were increased to ten at the 
Diet of Cologne (15 12), by the addition of Austria 
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and Bur^undf, and the division of the Rhenish and 
Saxon circles into those of the Rhine Electorate, 
Upper Rhine, Upper Saxony, and Lower Saxony. 

After being held as a Roman province for 400 
years, HIspanIa {Spain and Portugal) was invaded 
by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, and eventually 
became the seat of the empire of the Visigoths, 
founded (419) by Valla. The Suevi continued to 
occupy the north of the peninsula till they were 
conquered by Leovigild (586), who extended the 
Visigoth empire to the Pyrenees. The Moors, 
or Saracens, crossing from Africa, defeated the 
Goths at Xeres (711), and established the 
Emirate of Cordova (755) which filled nearly 
the whole of the peninsula, the Visigoths being 
driven into the fastnesses of Asturlas, where 
they harassed the Moors, and founded, at vari- 
ous times, a number of independent Christian 
States, which eventually formed the kingdoms of 
Castile, Portugal, Navarre, and Aragon. By the 
battle of Tolosa (12 12) the power of the Moors 



that house in 1301. Several foreign princes then 
claimed the right of succession, and Charles 
Robert, of Naples, the protege of the Pope, ob- 
tained the crown. His son, Louis I. (the Great), 
left his daughter Mary, wife of Sigismund of 
Bohemia, an empire extending from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic, and from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic; embracing Hungary, Transylvania, Mol- 
davia, Dal mat la, Bosnia, Wallachia, and Poland. 
During the weak reign of Sigismund (1386-143 7), 
the Poles, Venetians, and Turks, conquered some 
of the best provinces. His daughter and successor, 
Elizabeth, shared the Hungarian crown with her 
husband, Albrecht of Austria, whose posthumous 
son, Ladislaus, was succeeded by Matthias 
Corvin (1458-1490), the son of Voivode of 
Transylvania, who had been regent during the 
minority of Ladislaus. He wrested Bosnia from 
the Turks; overran Styria, Carlnthia, and Car- 
niola, and even captured Vienna. On his death, 
Austria resumed possession of Vienna and the pro- 
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Spain was much reduced, but they con- i vinces he had conquered ; and under his weak and 



tinned to hold the kingdom of Granada until 

their final expulsion from the peninsula (1492) 

by Ferdinand and Isabella, whose marriage 

brought about the consolidation of the kingdoms 

of Aragon and Castile into the monarchy of 

Spain. 

HUNQARY, embracing the territory included in 

the basin of the Danube between the Carpathians 
and the Adriatic, was invaded, towards the end of 
the ninth century, by seven confederated tribes of 
Magyars or Hungarians under Arpad, who re- 
duced the ancient inhabitants to slavery. They 
then invaded Austria and Bavaria (902), extended 
cheir ravages into Moravia and Italy (903), and for 
fifty years constantly disturbed the peace of Ger- 
many, until defeated on the Lech, neai Augsburg 
(955)- Croatia, Dalmatia, Gal Ida, Servia, Transyl- 
vania, and parts of Bulgaria, were annexed before 
the middle of the eleventh century, at the com- 
mencement of which hereditary royal dignity was 
conferred by the emperor Otto HI. on Stephen, 
a descendant of Arpad, and the son of Geyser, first 
Christian governor of Hungary, After Stephen's 
death (1038), the German emperors took advantage 
of the troublous state of the kingdom to compel 
his successors to hold it as a German fief; but in 
1063 this yoke was thrown off, and princes of the 
Arpad dynasty continued to reign as independent 
sovereigns until the expiration of the male line of 



indolent successors, Hungary was torn with domes- 
tic factions, and ravaged with impunity by the 
Turks. 

POLAND was early peopled by tribes of Slavo- 
nian or Sarmatian origin, who were converted to 
Christianity towards the end of the tenth century. 
After a long course of internal dissensions and dis- 
astrous wars with the barbarians and the German 
emperors. Great and Little Poland were united by 
Ladislaus the Cubit (1309-1333); and his son, 
Casimir III. (1333-1370), extended his dominions 
and established law and order. With him the 
male line of the ancient Plastes dynasty became 
extinct, and the crown fell to Louis the Great, of 
Hungary; after whose death Jagellon, grand- 
duke of Lithuania, was elected king by the Poles, 
and reigned as Ladislaus II. (1386-1434). Poland 
and Lithuania were thus united despite the oppo- 
sition of the Teutonic Knights, whom Ladislaus 
compelled to cede Pomerania and other portions 
of their territory. 

The nucleus of the present kingdom oi Prussia, 
and a district to the east of the Baltic, became, 
during the thirteenth century, the TERRITORY OF 
THETEUTONIC KNIGHTS. The Pruzzi or Borussi, 
a Slavonic race, who, for 400 years, had maintained 
their pagan faith, and been the deadliest foes of 
Poland, were subdued, during a war of fifty-three 
years' duration (1228-1281), by the knights of the 
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Teutonic Order, — an association formed during the 
Third Crusade, to tend the sick and wounded in 
the camp before Acre, Appealed to by a Polish 
duke, on their return from the Fifth Crusade, they 
fixed their headquarters at Culm, near the Vistula, 
and, being joined by the *Sword Knights ofLlvonla,' 
completely overthrew the Pruzzi, and settled in 
the land, fixing their headquarters at Marlenburg 
(1309). After a period of commercial prosperity, 
the knights were themselves subdued by the Poles, 
their power being shattered in the battle of Tan- 
nenberg (14 10). Thorn, Konlgsberg, and Dantzic 
placed themselves under Polish protection (1446), 
and ultimately Albert of Brandenburg was in- 
vested with all their remaining possessions by his 
imcle, SiGiSMUND, king of Poland. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era 
RUSSIA was merely the pathway of the many 
hordes of emigrants who peopled Europe from 
Asia. The Slavonians settled along the Dnieper 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, and founded 
Novgorod and Kiev. Ruric, a chief of the Varan- 
gians, a piratic race inhabiting the eastern shores 
of the Baltic, united his people with the Slavonic 
inhabitants, established a regular government at 
Novgorod, and laid the foundation of the Russian 
empire (862). His son Ighor conquered Kiev, to 
which he removed the government, and Ighor's 
widow and successor, Olga, embraced Christianity, 
at Constantinople (955), but failed in an attempt 
to introduce the Greek ritual among her subjects, 
which was effected by Vladimir (981-1015). Up 
to this time the Grand Duchy had been increasing 
in extent and importance, but the contests between 
the twelve sons of Vladimir led to partitions and 
intestine broils. After the title o£ emperor had 
been assumed by Vladimir II. (1114-1147), and 
Moscow had been built by his successor George, 
the Mongols or Tartars invaded the country, 
and totally routed its princes on the Kolka (1225), 
and by 1240 the whole kingdom, except Novgorod, 
had fallen into their hands. The Russians, for 
upwards of 200 years (i 240-1477) paid an annual 
tribute to the Mongols, a tribe of whom founded 
the Khanhate of KIptohak, Daniel, who mounted 
the Russian throne in 1247, took the title of 'Grand 
Duke of Moscow' (1296), to which city he had re- 
moved. Ivan III. (1463-1505) drove the Mongols 
fix)m Europe after a fierce struggle (1477-1481), re- 
established the ancient limits of the empire, and was 
the first Russian prince to assume the title of Czar. 



The Scandinavian Tribes, whose arms were 
long the terror of Western Europe, and who, after 
years of piratical incursions, effected settlements in 
England, as Jutes, Saxons, Angles, and Danes, and 
in France, as Normans, and who also peopled the 
Faroe Isles, Orkneys, Shetlands, Iceland, and part 
of Ireland, at length formed themselves into the 
kmgdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Harold Harfagr, the conqueror of the Hebrides, 
united a number of tribes under his sway, and 
became King of NORWAY (875). His great 
grandson, Olaus, introduced Christianity into the 
kingdom, and also into Iceland and Greenland, 
which became tributary to him. Norway fell under 
the dominion of Canute the Great of Denmark, 
in 102 1, but recovered its independence on his 
death (1034). One of its kings, Harold IV. 
(1047-1066), sumamed Hardrada, was slain in 
battle with Harold of England, at Stamford 
Bridge.* On the death of Magnus (1087-1103), 
who was slain during an expedition imdertaken for 
the conquest of Ireland, the country was divided 
among his many sons, and continued in a state of 
anarchy and discord until re-united by Haco V, 
(12 1 7-1 263), the king who was defeated at Largs 
by Alexander III. of Scotland.t On the death 
of Haco VI. (1299-13 19), the male line of the 
Harfagr Dynasty (875-1319) became extinct, 
and the crown descended to Magnus (1319-1363), 
King of Sweden, who was deposed in his old age 
by both nations. His son, Haco VIIL, (1363- 
1386) obtained the crown of Norway, and married 
Margaret, the heiress to the throne of Denmark. 
At his death these two kingdoms were united, and 
the union continued until 18 14. 

The alleged descendants of Odin governed 
SWEDEN under the title of Kings of Upsala till 
1068; Olof or Olaus, being the first to introduce 
a regular form of government (994), and to embrace 
Christianity. The Goths and Swedes, however, 
remained distinct tribes, and their feuds distracted 
the kingdom, until Valdemar I. (1250-1278) suc- 
ceeded in uniting them ; after which, the kingdom 
extended itself in an eastern direction. In 1363 
the Swedes revolted against Magnus Smek, and 
Albert of Mecklenburg was chosen king ; but 
he was taken prisoner by the Danes (1389), and 
Sweden was united to Denmark and Norway by the 
treaty of Calmar (1397). 



* See^ 22. 
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Jutldnd (the Chersanesus Cimhrid of the 
Romans), was subjugated in 863 by Gorm, who 
became king of DENMARK (920), by the union of a 
number of petty states. His grandson Sven, or 
SwEYN conquered part of Norway and invaded 
England* while his illustrious son Canute (1015- 
1036), raised the kingdom to its highest pitch of glory 
by the conquest oi England^ (10 16), Norway (1030), 
and Schleswig, After his death his dominions were 
divided, and, for a short time, Denmark became 
subject to Magnus I. of Norway. But Sweyn 
EsTRiSTON, Canute's nephew, revived the drooping 
spirit of the Danes, and founded a dynasty which 
maintained its authority for al>out 400 years. After 
a period of civil war, Valdkmar I. (1157-1182) 
restored order, and conquered Mecklenburg, 
HoMeIn, and Power an la. His successors, Canute 
(1182-1302) and Valdkmak H. (i 202-1241), ac- 
quired ntimcrrTUS \mmTi('JC% on the coasts of the 
Baltic, Imt the Utter wa« taken prisoner by Henry 
of HcH WKR I M, and hin amqucsts were lost Another 
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period of anarchy and confusion followed, but 
Valdemar III. (1340-1375) re-established the 
power of the monarchy, and his daughter Margaret 
(137 5- 141 2) united the three Scandinavian king- 
doms under her sceptre in 1388, and the union was 
confirmed by the treaty of Oalmar (1397). It was, 
however, but of short duration. Margaret's suc- 
cessor, Eric of Pomerania (141 2-1439) 1<^ ^ 
authority in Sweden, and though, when he was de- 
posed by the Danes the two nations agreed to accept 
his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria (1439-1448), 
as their joint monarch, on his death the Danes 
elected Christian I. of Oldenburg, while the 
Swedes chose Charles VIII. (1448-1471). The 
nominal dependence of Sweden continued, however, 
until 1523, when Christian II. of Denmark, after 
slaying Sten Sture, the son and successor of 
Charles VIII., and being recognised as king of 
Sweden, made himself so obnoxious by the massacre 
of Stockholm, that he was driven from that country, 
and Sweden became an independent monarchy 
under Gustavus I. (1524). 
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HK.roi'K, llirr t hmc of the i ith century the 'migrations* 
by wU'uU Wmtirrn ICuropc was peopled had come to 
ati ttulf and rrgiilar governments had been estab- 
\\%\m\ (ivrr ihtr wfiole of the continent. The Saxon 
iihd Danihii iHTOple in ENGLAND had fallen under 
t)i<r dominion of the Normans. The territory for- 
merly romprised in the Carlovlnglan Empire was 
^H^ iipird t)y various feudal dependencies, forming 
thr KiiiKdom o( FRANCEf and the elective Empire 
of OCRMANYf to the latter of which were annexed 
thr diuhirH of LOMBARDY and northern ITALY, 
whose citicH were securing recognition as inde- 
prndent rotiununiiies, with republican governments. 
APULIA, CALABRIA, and SICILY had been subdued 
\ty the NoKMANS ; while the I'opks had acquired a 
temporal sovereignty over the Central Provinces, 
and exercised consi<lerabIe influence over the affairs 
of the whole of Western Europe. In the Iberian 
peninsula were the Christian kingdoms of POR- 
TUBAL, LEON, CASTILE, NAVARRE, and ARAQON 
north of the TagUB and the Ebro, the south being 
occupied by the Moorish ANDALUCIA. HUNGARY 



and POLAND, stretching from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic, bounded Germany on the east; while 
SERVIA and BULGARIA lay between the Easter if 
Empire and the Danube. The south-eastern coast 
of the Baltic was occupied by the half civilised 
Prussi. The duchy of G ALICIA lay to the east of 
Poland and Hungary. The north of Russia was 
chiefly occupied by the REPUBLIC of NOVGOROD, 
south of which hey CU MANIA, inhabited by tribes of 
Turkish origin. The EASTERN EMPIRE had lost 
all its possessions in Asia, except a strip along the 
coast, to the east of which stretched the recentiy 
formed Turkish kingdom of ICONIUM or ROUU. 

The CRUSADES or WARS OF THE CROSS 
( 1 095-1 291) were undertaken to rescue Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land from the Turks. Since the 
time when Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, had built the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
increasing crowds of pilgrims from Western Europe 
visited the Holy City. During the dominion of the 
Caliphs the Christian Pilgrims were unmolested • 
but after the seizure of Syria by the Turks (1076), 
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they were treated with great cruelty, and their com- 
plaints led Pope Gregory VII. (1073-1085) to 
plan an expedition for their relief; but his disputes 
with the emperor prevented the enterprise. When, 
however, Peter the Hermit traversed ItSily and 
France, * challenging the warriors of the age to de- 
fend their brethren and rescue their Saviour,' his 
appeal was responded to with wild enthusiasm, 
and Pope Urban II. (1087-1099) summoned the 
councils of Placentia and Clermont (1095). 

While the chivalry of Europe was mustering for 
the FIRST ORUSADE (1096-1099), an undisciplined 
rabble, under Peter the Hermit and Walter 
THE Penniless marched through Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria, and, after enduring severe 
losses in their contests with the people of the two 
latter countries, reached Constantinople^ crossed 
the Bosporus, and were totally defeated in the plain 
of Nloma {Nice) by the Sultan Solyman. Mean- 
while the leading uncrowned chiefs of the age had 
collected their armies, which marched, by several 
routes, to Constantinople, and crossing the Bos- 
porus, mustered in the plains of Bit hyn la (May 1097). 
After capturing Nlcasa {Nice), which they left in the 
occupation of Alexius, Emperor of the East, and I 
defeating Solyman's iorces at Dorylmum, the Cru- 
saders besieged ^/7f/ocA, which surrenderedQune 3, 
1098). Drawing contributions ftom the Emirs of 
Tripolls, Tyre, SIdon, Acre, and Ceesarea on their 
way, they advanced upon Jerusalem, which fell after 
a siege of six weeks (July 1 5, 1099). After a fearful 
massacre of Moslems and Jews, the Crusaders went 
in triumphal procession to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and, a few days later, Godfrey of Bouillon was 
elected King of Jerusalem. He reigned nearly two 
years, under the more modest title of * Baron of the 
Holy Sepulchre,' and defeated the Vizier ofE^ypt in 
the battle of Ascalon (1099). Meanwhile Baldwin, 
brother of Godfrey, who had struck off from the 
main body on the march to Jerusalem, had acquired 
the principality of Edessa; Bohemond, prince of 
Tarentum, had received the principality ofAntloch, 
and Raymond, count of Toulouse, the county of 

Tripolls. 

Godfrey and his successors reduced the mari- 
time cities of LaodicBsa, Tripolls, Tyre, and Ascalon, 
were recognised as the feudal superiors of the counts 
oi Edessa and Tripolls, and claimed similiar autho- 
rity over the prince of A ntloch. Maintained by the 
valour of the Knights Templars and Knights 
of St John, the Latin dominion extended to the 
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Euphrates, and the Mohammedan supremacy in 
Syria was confined to the cities of Damascus, Homs, 
Hamah, and Aleppo. 

But the power of the Turks soon revived. In 
1 144 Edessa was capttured by Zenghi, prince of 
Mosul, and deputations requesting aid were sent by 
the Christians to Pope Eugenius HI. (1145-1153). 
He commissioned the famous St Bernard, abbot 
of Clalrvaux, to arouse Europe ; and, at his appeal, 
Louis VII. (1137-1180) of France, and ConradIII. 
(1138-1152) of Germany, raised armies, numbering 
together 300,000, men for the SECOND CRUSADE 
(1147-1149). Their mutual jealousy, and the 
treachery of Manuel Commenus (1143-1 180), Em- 
peror of the East, led to disastrous results. The 
Germans were defeated at Iconlum (1147), and the 
army of Louis at Laodlceea (i 148). Unable to take 
refuge in Attalla, the French struggled on to 
A ntloch, where they were joined by the Germans. 
The two monarchs entered Jerusalem, but were 
unsuccessful in the siege of Damascus (1149), and 
returned to Europe with the miserable remnant of 
their forces. 

The seizure of Tiberias and Jerusalem (1187) 
by Saladin, the great Sultan of Egypt, led to 
the THIRD CRUSADE (1188-1192). Some forces 
under Conrad of Montferrat compelled Saladin 
to raise the siege of Tyre (1188) and retreat to 
Damascus; and these, afler being joined by Pilgrims 
from Italy, France, Flanders, and Denmark, who 
embarked from Genoa, Pisa, Venice, and other mari- 
time towns, laid siege io Acre {11 89). The (German) 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa (115 2-1 190) set 
out from Ratlsbon (1189), entered the Byzantine 
Empire, marched via Adrlanople to the Hellespont, 
and pushed on by Philadelphia and Laodlceea into 
Pamphylla, After a twenty days* harassed but vic- 
torious march through Turkish territory, he captured 
Iconlum, and continued his triumphal career till he 
was drowned while bathing in the Calycadnus, 
Sickness and desertion thinned the ranks of his 
forces, as they were led by his son Frederic to A ere. 
Meanwhile Richard Coeur de Lion (1189-1T99) 
of England, and Philip Augustus (i 180-1223) of 
France, had set out from Europe with large forces. 
Richard jomed his troops with those of Philip at 
Vezelay (1190), and the united armies marched to- 
gether to Lyons, whence Richard went to Marseilles 
to join his fleet, which had sailed (i 189) from Dart- 
mouth, but had been delayed by a storm. Before its 
arrival, Richard, with a portion of his forces, sailed 
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in hired vessels to Genoa, where Philip had procured 
shipping for the transport of the French army. The 
remainder of the English army soon afterwards de- 
parted in the English vessels for Messina. Richard 
himself visited PIsa and Naples, went thence by 
land to Salerno, and was received at the Strait of 
Messina by the English fleet, which carried him 
across to the town, in which the French had been 
residing for a week. After a winter spent in warfare 
with Tancred, King of Sicily, and disputes with 
the French monarch, Richard sailed from Messina 
to Re^^lo, where he received on board Berengaria, 
daughter of the King of Navarre, to whom he 
was married at LImasol, after he had conquered 
Cyprus, Sailing thence he captured a large vessel 
which was conveying troops and stores to Saladin, 
and at length arrived before Acre {11 gi), which had 
been fruitlessly besieged for nearly two years, but 
shortly afterwards fell. After Philip's return to 
France, and the massacre of 5000 Saracen hostages 
at Acre, Richard marched southwards along the 
coast, defeated Saladin at Arsoof, and at Asoalon, 
and advanced within sight of Jerusalem, but was 
compelled by famine, sickness, and disputes among 
his followers, to retire to Jaffa (Joppa). There he 
made a treaty with Saladin, providing that Christian 
pilgrims should have free access to Jerusalem and 
the Holy Sepulchre, that Asoalon should be de- 
molished, the coast from Jaffa to Tyre be secured 
to the Christians, and a truce for three years, 
applying to the count of Tripolls and the prince of 
Antlooh, as well as to the king of Jerusalem, be 

concluded. 

[On his way home Richard's fleet was scattered 
by a storm. The greater part reached England in 
safety ; but Richard himself, after being driven near 
to Marseilles, sailed to Oorfu, and eventually landed 
at Zara, Passing through Austria, he was seized 
by Leopold, its duke, and confined in the castle 
of TIernsteIn, till delivered for ;^6o,ooo to the 
emperor, Henry VI., by whom he was imprisoned 
in a castle of the Tyrol. After some time he was 
brought before the Diet of Haguenau (1193), and 
condemned to pay a ransom of 100,000 merks, 
which was raised by his English subjects.] 

The FOURTH 0RU8ADE (1195-1197) was 
organized by the emperor, Henry VI. (1 190-1 197), 
with a view to the subjugation of the Byzantine 
Empire, The first army crossed the Danube, 
marched to Constantinople, and sailed in Greek 
vessels to Acre. After Jaffa had faUen into the 
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hands of the Saracens, the Christians were joined 
by a second expedition which had sailed from the 
Baltic, and captured Berytus, When a third army 
had arrived Thoron was besieged ; but, after refusing 
quarter to its defenders, the besiegers fled to Tyre, 
and thus the expedition came miserably to an end. 

The FIFTH CRUSADE (i 198-1204) was under- 
taken at the instigation of Pope Innocent III. 
(1198-1216). After taking Zara (1202), which 
had revolted fi*om Venice, the crusading chiefs 
espoused the cause of Isaac, Emperor of the Blast, 
who had been deposed and blinded by his brother 
Alexius. They sailed down the Adriatic and up 
the ^gean Sea, fixed their camp at Scutari, crossed 
the Bosporus, and laid siege to Constantinople, 
which fell in eleven days. Isaac was restored to 
his throne ; and on his death a second siege of 
Constantinople (1204) ended in the triumph of the 
Crusaders, and their leader, Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, became emperor. 

After the miserable CHILDREN'S CRUSADE 
(1212), Andreas II. (1205-1235) of Hungary, 
invaded Syria, and some Dutch and German 
troops, which had accompanied him, being joined 
by John of Brienne, King of Jerusalem, took 
Damletta (12 19), and overran part of North 
Egypt, but were compelled to retire precipitately 
by the rising of the Nile, the dykes of which 
had been cut by the Saracens; and thus the 
SIXTH CRUSADE was brought to an inglorious 
termination. 

The SEVENTH CRUSADE (1227-1229) was 
undertaken by Frederick II. (1212-1250), Em- 
peror of Germany. After sailing from Brunduslum 
(1227), he returned in three days, which so ex- 
asperated Pope Gregory IX. (1227-1241) that 
he excommunicated him. Still under the ban of 
the Church, Frederick set sail the next year, 
obtained from the Sultan of Egypt the restitution 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre, Sldon, 
and the neighbouring districts, and, entering the 
Holy City in triumph, crowned himself King of 
Jerusalem. 

Louis IX. (1216-1270) of France, led the 
EIGHTH CRUSADE (1248-X254). Dri;en by a 
Mongol mvasion from their kingdom between 
the Caspian and the Indus, the Kowarasmians 
overran Syria and Palestine, and seized Jerusalem 
( 1 244), destroymg the Holy Places, and slaughterimr 
most of the mhabitants. Louis sailed from AigUM 
Mortes (1248), wintered in Cyprus, and then pro. 
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ceeded to Damietta (1249), which he occupied; 
but he was defeated by the Saracens at Uansurah, 
and forced to surrender with his whole army (1250). 
After procuring his liberty by the restoration of 
Damietta, and the payment of a ransom of 400,000 
pieces of gold, he spent four years in Acre without 
effecting anything of importance. The death of 
his mother, Blanche of Castile, whom he had left 
as regent, compelled him then to return to France. 
The NINTH CRUSADE (1270-1272) occasioned 
by the loss of Ant loch (1268) was undertaken by the 
same monarch. He turned aside to attack Tunis, 
and carried Carthage by assault, but shortly after- 



wards (1270) died of the plague. Prince Edward 
of England (afterwards Edward I.) arrived a little 
later, and at once proceeded, via Sicily to Pales- 
tine, He raised the siege of Acre, marched to 
Nazareth, and extorted a ten years* truce from the 
Moslems. 

The Christian occupation of Palestine soon 
afterwards came to an end. Acre, the last of their 
possessions, and which, after the loss of Jerusalem, 
had become the capital and nucleus of a small Chris- 
tian colony, was taken by the Sultan EIhalil (i 291), 
and henceforth 'the Holy Land was left to be 
trodden down by the infidel' 
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Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touralne, Gulenne, 
Poltou, Salntonge, Auvergne, Perlgord, Angoumols, 
and the Limousin, including most of the maritime 
provinces, and nearly one-third of the whole territory 
of France, were subject to Henry II. (1154-11^9) 
on his accession to the English throne. He was a 
more powerful sovereign than his feudal superior 
Louis VIL (1137-1180), under whom, however, 
as under his predecessor, Louis VI. (1108-1137), 
the power of the kings of France had considerably 
increased. Hence arose constant jealousies be- 
tween the rivals monarchs, and thus was initiated 
the series of wars between the two countries, which 
form one of the chief features in the history of 
England and France during the Middle Ages. 

Alter disposing of his brother Geoffrey's 
claims to the Earldom of AnJou (1156), Henry 
himself laid claim to those of Nantes and Toulouse. 
The former he acquired (1158), but, after taking 
Oahors, waived his title to the latter. In 1166 he 
obtained the duchy of Brittany, though resisted by 
Louis, with whom he concluded the treaty of 
Montmlrall (1169). After Henry's disputes with 
Becket, and his conquest of Ireland, his sons, 
instigated and supported by Louis, demanded im- 
mediate possession of territories which their ^ther 
had allotted to them, and on being denied, fled to 
the French court, and formed alliances with the 
king and his nobles. After unimportant operations 
(11 73) in Normandy and Brittany, and the failure 
of negotiations at Gisors, the allies simultaneously 
attacked Henry's continental possessions in various 



parts. Leaving the nobles of Normandy and 
Brittany to defend themselves, Henry inarched 
against Richard in Poltou and Aqultalne, and 
took Salntes and Talllebourg. He then went over 
to England, and did penance at Becket's tomb 
(11 74). On his return he relieved Rouen, and 
concluded the peace of Valalse (1174). Eight 
years later the war was renewed by Richard, 
and continued, with occasional intermissions, until 
Henry's death at Chlnon. 

Shortly after the accession (i 189) of Richard I. 
(i 189-1 199), he set out with Philip II. (i 180-1223) 
of France, on a Crusade. Philip, leaving Richard 
at Acre, returned to France (1191), and intrigued 
with John to obtain Richard's French dominions. 
He demanded to be put in possession of GIsors, 
and other places m the Vexin, the dower of his sister 
Axis, who had been espoused to, but discarded by 
Richard. On receiving the news of his brother's 
imprisonment in Germany, John hastened to Paris, 
surrendered Normandy to Philip, and did homage 
for the rest of the English possessions in France. 
When Richard recovered his liberty, he resided but 
a short time in England (1194), and immediately 
declared war against Philip, who had been defeated 
by the Norman nobles at Rouen, He landed at 
Barfleur, where he received John's submission; 
compelled Philip to raise the siege of Vemeull; and, 
after capturing several small towns in AnJou, defeated 
Philip's forces at Freteval^ and then (23d July, 1194) 
made a truce for a year. The war again broke out 
in 119s ; but, after a few unimportant operations, 
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was concluded by the treaty of Louvlers, In 1196 
Richard formed alliances with the counts of Flanders, 
Toulouse, Boulogne, and Champagne, and, in the 
war which ensued, took the Bishop of Beauvals 
prisoner. After a truce for a year, agreed upon at 
Andelys (1197), the war was renewed. Philip, 
defeated at GIsors, agreed to a truce which the 
mediation of Peter of Capua, the Pope's legate, 
converted into a peace. This continued until after 
the death of Richard, who, having marched south- 
wards to quell some insurrections in Aqultalne, 
was slain at the siege of Chalus (1199). 

John (i 199-12 16), who then became King of 
England, was also accepted as their ruler by the 
people of Normandy, Aqultalne, and Poltou, while 
Anjou, Maine, Touralne, and Brittany, declared 
for Arthur (son of John's elder brother Geoffrey), 
whose cause was espoused by Philip. After 
seizing his brother Richard's treasures at Chlnon, 
and sacking Mans and Angers, John was ^inaugu- 
rated' as Duke of Normandy at Rouen, and 
shortly afterwards crowned King of England at 
Westminster. He then returned to Normandy, and, 
after a desultory campaign concluded peace with 
Philip (1200). His marriage with Isabella of 
Angouleme led to a renewal of the war. The 
Count de la Marche, to whom she had been 
espoused, applied to Philip, who again embraced 
the cause of Arthur. Taken prisoner while be- 
sieging MIrebeau, Arthur was confined in Falalse 
castle, and afterwards at Rouen, where he is said to 
have been murdered by his uncle. Philip then 
summoned John, as a vassal of France, to answer 
for this crime ; and, on his failing to appear, con- 
demned him to death as a felon, and declared his 
continental dominions forfeited ( 1 202). To enforce 
this forfeiture he invaded Normandy, and captured 
Andelys, Evreux, Dom front, and LIsleux, while the 
Bretons seized Mount 8t Michael and A tranches, 
and joined Philip at Caen, The united forces then 
advanced upon Rouen, which fell (1204), ^^^ ob- 
tained the surrender oi Normandy, AnJou, Maine, and 
Touralne, In 1206 John, who had fled to England, 
landed with an army at Rochelle, took Montauban, 
burnt Angers, and laid siege to Nantes. By the 
treaty of Thouars (1206) Normandy, AnJou, Maine, 
Touralne, and Poltou, were formally ceded to the 
French monarch, and the English possessions on 
the continent were hereby reduced to the duchy of 
Aqultalne (including Gulenne and Gasoony). 

After excommunicating John (1209) and ab- 



solving his subjects from their oaths of fealty (i a 1 1), 
Pope Innocent III. (11 98-1 2 16) directed Philip 
of France to dispossess him of his throne (12 12)- 
He assembled his forces at Rouen (1213), but on 
John's submission to the Papal legate, was ordered 
to desist from the enterprize. This he refused to 
do, and turned his arms against John's secret ally, 
the Earl of Flanders. His fleet was destroyed 
at Damme; and the next year (12 14) John sent 
some forces under the Earl of Salisbury into the 
north of France, to act in alliance with the Emperor 
OF Germany, and the Earls of Flanders and 
Boulogne. He himself landed at Rochelle, and 
attacked Angers; but was kept in check by Louis, 
the Dauphin, while his allies were defeated by 
Philip at Bouvlnes, A truce for five years was 
concluded ; but, in 12 16 the English barons offered 
the crown to Louis, and he invaded England,* 
but was forced to retire (12 17) after the accession 
of Henry IIL (1216-1272). In 1223 he ascended 
the throne of France as Louis VIH. (i 223-1226). 
The next year he captured Rochelle, to recover 
which Henry sent an army under his brother 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and the Earl of 
Salisbury; but as Louis had embarked in a crusade 
against the Albigenses, the Pope ordered the 
English army to desist from opposing him, and 
Rochelle was never recovered. During the minority 
of Louis IX. (1226-1270) Henry carried an army 
to 5/ Malo (1230), and advanced to Nantes; but, 
wasting his time in idle pageantry, he returned with 
disgrace; and in an expedition undertaken in 1242, 
he was defeated at Talllebourg and Salntonge. 

Louis IX. obtained much greater power than 
his predecessors over the nobles of France, and 
increased the Royal domain by the annexation of 
several fiefs. Soon after the accession of Philip III. 
(1270-1285) Poltou, Languedoc, and parts of 
Auvergne and Salntonge came into the possession 
of the crown; and his successor, Philip IV. 
(1285-1314), who had acquired by marriage the 
territory of Champagne, endeavoured to obtain 
possession of the English duchy of Gulenne. Taking 
advantage of broils, which originated at Bayonne, 
between English and Norman sailors, Philip sum- 
moned Edward L (1272-1307), as Duke of 
GuiENNE, to answer before his peers for the con- 
duct of his subjects. Promising to accept as com- 
pensation the surrender of the duchy for forty da3rs. 
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Philip thus obtained possession of its fortresses. 
He then again summoned Edward to appear, and, 
on his failing to do so, pronounced his fief forfeited 
(1294). Detained at home by insurrections in 
Wales and Scotland, Edward sent an army into 
Gulenne (1295), which captured Bayonne and 
threatened Bordeaux, but was afterwards forced to 
withdraw. Forces sent in 1269 under the Earl 
OF Lancaster, who died at Bayonne, were equally 
unsuccessful Edward then made an alliance with 
the Earl of Flanders, but was prevented by 
dissensions with his barons from joining him till he 
had been defeated at Furnes by Philip, who also 
obtained possession of Lille, St Omer, Courtral, 
Bruges, Damme, and Yprea, Edward landed at 
Sluls, drove the French out of Damme, and, after 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Bruges, wintered 
at Ghent He then returned home; but in 1302 
the Flemings defeated the French at Courtral, and 
at length, by the treaty of Montreull, ratified at 
Amiens (1303) Gulenne was restored to Edward. 

Philip was equally unsuccessful in his attempts 
upon Flanders; but he acquired Angouleme and La 
Marche by a sentence of forfeiture against the reign- 
ing count ; and Lyons and the Lyonnalse, on the re- 
fusal of its archbishop to do homage (13 10). After 
Phihp's death the crown was occupied in succession 
by his three sons, Louis X. (15 14-13 16), Philip V. 
(1316-1322), and Charles IV. (1322-1328), all 
of whom died without male issue. Charles IV. was 
succeeded by Philip (VI.) de Valois (1328-1350), 
a grandson of Philip III. ; in opposition to whom 
Edward III. (1327-1377) claimed the throne in 
right of his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip 
IV. His claim being disallowed he did homage 
for Gulenne, but in 1337 renewed the claim, and 
began his famous WAR FOR THE DROWN OF 
FRANCE (1337-1360). 

Edward secured as allies the Emperor of 
Germany, the Dukes of Brabani* and Guelders, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, the Counts of 
Artois, Namur, and Hainault, and James von 
Artaveldt of Ghent, under whose leadership the 
chief cities of Flanders had formed themselves into 
a federal republic Philip's allies included the 
Kings of Navarre and Bohemia, the Dukes of 
Brittany, Austria, and Lorraine, the Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, and other German nobles. 
Sailing fi-om Orwell to Antwerp (1338), Edward 
collected an army of adventurers in Flanders. In 
1339 he laid siege to Cambral, and advanced to 



Peronne and St Quentin ; but, as his allies refused 
to proceed further, he retired to Ghent and Brussels, 
and went himself to England for fresh supplies. 
On his return he destroyed a French fleet oflf Sluls, 
laid siege to Tournay and St Omer, and concluded 
a truce, which, afler a n^otiation at Arras, was 
extended to a period of two years. Deserted by 
his allies, Edward supported the claim of John-de- 
Montfort to the duchy of Brittany. Hennebon 
was relieved by English forces under Sir Walter 
Manny, and Edward himself took several towns. 
Afler a truce, during which Brittany became subject 
to Edward, as guardian of the son of John-de- 
MoNTFORT, the Earl of Derby led an army into 
Gulenne (1345). Landing at Bayonne, he advanced 
to Bordeaux, took Bergerao, reduced the greater 
part ofPerlgord, won a glorious victory at A uberoche, 
and continued his victorious career beyond Angou* 
leme. The following year (1346) Edward, with 
an army consisting exclusively of English, Welsh, 
and Irish, sailed from Southampton, anchored at 
La Hogue, burnt the shipping there and in Harfleur 
and Cherbourg, captiured Carentan, St Lo, and 
Caen, and advanced through Evreux and Louvlers, 
intending to cross the Seine at Rouen J but^ as 
Philip was there before him, he marched along the 
left bank to Polssy, where he crossed, and took 
possession of Pontolse. Burning Beauvals on his 
way, he reached the Somme, which, afler several 
vain attempts, his forces forded in face of an enemy, 
at Blanohetaque. They then took Crotoy. Unable 
to follow him, Philip, who had his headquarters 
^X Amiens, crossed the river at Abbeville, and on 
the 26th of August 1346, was totally routed in the 
famous battle of Crecy. Edward then marched 
through Montreull upon Calais, which, afler holding 
out nearly a year, surrendered (4th August 1347). 
Meanwhile the Earl of Derby had been victorious 
in the south ; and when the Duke of Normandy 
was withdrawn, in consequence of the French losses 
at Crecy, the Earl issued from Bordeaux, and over- 
ran the country as far as Poitiers, which he took 
by storm. A long armistice ensued, in the course 
of which Philip died, and was succeeded by John I. 
(1350-1364). In 1355 ^^^ ^"^^ ^'^^ renewed. The 
Black Prince ravaged the south of France, while 
Edward invaded the north. The next year (1356) 
the Black Prince, with an army of only 12,000 men, 
ascended the Garonne as far as Agen, overran the 
Limousin, Auvergne, and Berry, and took Bourges 
and other towns. All the bridges over the Loire 
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having been broken down, he was then forced to 
turn southwards, and near Poitiers he was met by 
John, with an army of 60,000 men, which he had 
collected at Ohartres, to intercept the Prince on 
his return to Bordeaux* Though far superior in 
numbers, John's forces were totally routed at 
Poitiers, and he was himself taken prisoner, and 
carried to Bordeaux, and afterwards to London, 
His son Charles then undertook the government, 
and obtained from Edward a truce for two years, 
during which France was in a state of great misery. 
Famine desolated the land; Paris revolted; the 
fearful Jacquerie insurrection struck terror through 
the provinces, and Charles (the Bad) of Navarre 
escaped from captivity, and renewed his claim to 
the crown. On the rejection by the Dauphin and 
the 'States-General' of terms of peace accepted by 
the captive John, Edward renewed the war (1359). 
He landed at Calais, ravaged Artols and PIcardle, 
advanced into Champagne, and invested Reims, 
Compelled to raise the siege (1360), he pillaged 
many towns of Burgundy, till the Duke purchased 
his departure. He levied a similar contribution 
from the Nlvemals, and then advanced to Paris, 
devastating the country on his route. Unable to 
invest the capital, he retreated towards Brittany, 
and negotiations were opened, which ended in the 
GREAT PEACE OF BRETIGNY (1360), by which 
Gascony, Gulenne, Sainton ge, Angoumols, Poltou, 
the Limousin, Perlgord, Calais, Gulsnes, Montreull, 
and Ponthleu were ceded, in full and independent 
siTifereignty to Edward, and 3,000,000 dollars pro- 
mised for the ransom of King John. Edward, 
on his part, renounced all claim to the crown of 
France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Touralne, and Brittany which had been 
possessed by his ancestors. John signed this treaty 
at Calais, and was conducted to Boulogne; but 
finding it impossible to raise the ransom agreed 
upon, returned (1363) to London, where he died 

(»364). 

Charles V. (1364-1380) endeavoured to rid 

France of the *Free Companies* let loose on the 

land at the close of the war, by sending them under 

Du GuBSCLiN to aid Henry, Count of Transta- 

mare against Pedro, king of Castile. Driven 

from his throne, Pedro escaped through Portugal* 

to Cor una,* whence he sailed to Bayonne,* and 

then proceeded to Bordeaux, where tlie Black 
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Prince, as Duke of Aquitaine, held his court. 
He gladly granted aid to Pedro, led an army 
through tbe pass of Roncesvalles into Navarre, 
and defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at Najerra 
(1367). Henry, however, was soon restored to 
the throne of Castile, and the taxation resorted to 
in consequence of the expenses connected with the 
Prince's expedition produced great dissatisfaction 
in Aquitaine, of which Charles took advantage, 
and renewed the war with England. The Duke of 
Lancaster landed at Calais (1369), and marched 
unopposed through Normandy and Maine; Sir 
Robert Knowles made a progress from Ple&rdle 
into Brittany, and even threatened Paris without 
provoking the French to an engagement; and in 
1373 the Duke of Lancaster ravaged the whole 
country from Calais to Bordeaux. But the French 
had meanwhile been engaged in securing the for- 
tresses situated in the English provinces. Chahles 
entered Ponthleu (1370), and obtained possession 
of Abbeville, St Valery, and Crotoy; his brothers, 
the Dukes of Anjou and Berri, invaded Gulenne, 
but retired before the Black Prince, who, as his 
last achievement, re-captured LImoges and massa* 
cred its inhabitants; shortly after which he re- 
turned to England, where he died (1376). In 1372 
the English fleet, under the Earl of Pembroke, 
was destroyed off Roche lie by the King of Castile; 
and after much desultory warfare, generally dis- 
astrous to the English, negotiations were opened 
at Bruges (1374)1 which resulted nominally in 
a truce for three years, virtually in a peace 
by which ENGLAND LOST ALL HER 
FRENCH POSSESSIONS EXCEPT 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais; but continued 
to hold Brest and Cherbourg, mortgaged to her 
by the Duke of Brittany, and the King of 
Navarre. 

The melancholy reign of Charles VI. (1380- 
1422) opened with struggles for the regency 
between his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon. After five 
years of personal government (i 387-1393), the 
king became insane, and the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans then engaged in similar 
contests, which led to a bloody Civil War 
hktwken the Hurgundians and Armagnacs 
(Orlcanists). IIknrv IV. of England (1399- 
1413) aided each party in succession; and 
Henry V. (1413-1422), shortly after his acces- 
sion, sent ambassadors to Paris (1414) to demand 
^8 
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the full sovereignty of Horm&ndy, Anjou, Maine, 
and Gulenne, feudal superiority over Brittany and 
Flanders, and the hand of the princess Catherine 
in marriage, as a set off for the renouncement of 
his claim, 'as heir of Isabella,' to the French 
crown. The offer, on the part of France, to cede 
Aqultalne and the Limousin, and to give Catherine, 
with a smaller dowry than that demanded, was 
unhesitatingly rejected. Henry sailed from 
Southampton (141 5), landed near Harfleur, which 
he captured, and then resolved to retreat upon 
Calais, He repulsed an attack from the garrison 
at Eu, but found all the fords of the Somme so 
strongly guarded, that for some time he could not 
attempt a passage. At length he crossed near St 
Quentin, The French army, with greatly superior 
numbers, met him at A^lncourt, but were defeated 
with frightftil loss (October 25). Henry then re- 
sumed his march to Calais, sailed to Dover, was 
received there and in London with immense en- 
thusiasm; and, in 141 7, undertook a second 
expedition to France. He again landed near 
Harfleur, and captured the chief fortresses of 
Normandy, including Caen, L'Algle, Bayeux, A I en- 
con, and Falalse, In 1418, Evreux, Cherbourg, 
Domfront, and the fortresses along the lower Seine 
fell into his hands. Rouen surrendered (1419) 
after a long siege. Meanwhile France was dis- 
tracted by the struggles of the Burgundians and 
Armagnacs. The Count d'Armagnac seized the 
King, the Queen, and the Dauphin (1417); and 
Burgundy then marched upon Paris. He secured 
Amiens, Abbeville, and Montreull; Senile, Reims, 
Chalons, Troyes, and A uxor re declared in his 
favour ; and he obtained possession of Pontolse, 
Melun, and Montlhery; but, finding Paris strongly 
guarded by the Armagnacs, he seized Etampes and 
Chartres, raised the siege of Corbell, delivered the 
Queen from her prison in Tours, entered Paris 
(14 1 8) with her, and assumed the government. 
The Armagnacs then proclaimed the Dauphin 
regent at Poitiers; and, when a treaty bet\i'een the 
Dauphin and Burgundy had been concluded at 
Itelun (141 9), Henry pressed forward from Rouen, 
surprised Pontolse, seized GIsors, and by threaten- 
ing Paris, compelled the removal of the court to 
Troyes, The assassination of Burgundy at Men- 
tereau (1419), by the adherents of the Dauphin, 
brought Henry a large accession of strength. Paris 
concluded an armistice, the son and heir of the 
murdered Duke made a league with him at Arras, 



and the Queen undertook to ratify any terms they 
might agree upon. A treaty, giving Henry the 
hand of the Princess Catherine, the regency 
of France during its king's lifetime, and the succes- 
sion to the crown at his death, was quickly agreed 
to. This 'PERPETUAL PEACE OF TROYES' 
(1420) having been ratified, Henry's marriage was 
solemnized ; and he then immediately proceeded to 
besiege Sens, which had been garrisoned by the 
Dauphin, who had formally assumed the title of 
* Regent of France.' Sens fell, as did Montereau and 
Melun; the Dauphin fled into Languedoo; and 
Henry and Catherine entered Paris in triumph. 
During the king's absence in England, his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, was defeated at BaugS, by 
an allied force of French and Scots. Landing at 
Calais (142 1) with a large army, Henry drove the 
Dauphin from Chartres to Bourses, and captured 
Dreux and Meaux (1422). But he found himself 
too ill to reach Cosne, which the Dauphin was 
besieging ; and returned from Corbell to VIncennes, 
where he died (31st August 1422). 

Shortly after the death of Henry V., the im- 
becile Charles VI. died at Paris, The infant 
king of England, Henry VI. (1422-1461) was 
immediately proclaimed at Paris, and the Dauphin 
was crowned at Poitiers as Charles VII. (1422- 
1461). At this period the dominions of the op- 
posing parties were separated by the Loire, Except 
Gascony, the countries south of that river espoused 
the cause of Charles; north of it, AnJou, Maine, 
and Brittany, professed neutrality, but all the other 
provinces acknowledged the authority of the English. 
The Duke of Bedford, who had been appointed 
regent, secured, by the treaty of Amiens (1423), 
the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, and of 
Count Richemont, brother of the Duke of 
Brittany. Charles crossed the Loire (1423) 
with a force of French and Scots, and laid siege to 
Crevant, The English joined the Burgundians 
at A uxor re, and fell upon the besiegers, who were 
signally defeated. In 1424 Charles, who had 
been reinforced from Scotland, captured Complegne, 
Crotoy, Ivrl, and Verneull ; but Bedford soon 
recovered them, and rendered Charles' cause 
almost desperate by a glorious victory near Verneull, 
At this critical juncture Bedford was compelled to 
visit England, and during his absence Richemont 
became * Constable of France,' his brother did 
homage to Charles for the duchy of Brittany, and 
the Earl of Warwick was compelled to raise the 
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siege of Montargls. On his return (1427), the 
regent fell upon Brittany, compelled its duke 
again to ally himself with the English ; and then 
determined to strike a final and fatal blow at 
Charles' influence by the capture of Orleans* 
The siege was commenced (1428), and a blockade 
established ; a small force, with a convoy of provi- 
sions, defeated a large body of French and Scots 
at Rcuvral, in the * Battle of Herrings' (1429); 
and Orleans was on the point of surrendering, when 
Jean d'Arc (Joan of Arc) announced herself armed 
with a Divine commission to rescue France firom 
the English by raising the siege, and causing 
Charles to be crowned at Reims. From Domremy, 
her native village, she proceeded to Vaucou- 
leurs, and thence to Ohinon, where she was intro- 
duced to Charles, whom she accompanied to 
Poitiers. She joined the army at Blols, and led 
a convoy of provisions into Orleans, the siege of 
which was shortly afterwards raised. Jar^eau, 
Melun, and other fortresses were captured, and the 
English, defeated at Patay, retreated upon Paris; 
while Charles, capturing Auxerre and Troyes on 
his way, proceeded to Reims, where he was solemnly 
crowned (17th July 1429). Laon, Solssons, Com- 
ple^ne, and Beauvals, at once acknowledged his 
authority. Burgundy, after advancing to Uelun, 
avoided a battle; but, in an attack upon Paris, 
Joan was woimded, and Charles retired to 
Bourses, Early the next year (1430), Burgundy 
invested Comple^ne, and in an attempt to break 
through the besiegers, Joan was taken prisoner. 
After being confined in the castles of Beau re voir, 
Arras, and Orotoy, she was burnt, as a witch, at 
Rouen (1431); and Henry VI. was crowned at 
Paris. But the English still lost ground. At the 
congress of Arras (1435), Burgundy seceded from 
the English alliance, and went over to the side of 
Charles. Before the close of that congress, Bed- 
ford died at Rouen ; and while the English were 
without a chief, Melun, Pontolse, Dieppe, and Paris, 
were taken. The Duke of York having been 
appointed regent (1436), the gallant Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, reduced the revolted towns of 
Normandy, defeated the French near Rouen, retook 
Pontolse, and cleared the country round Paris; 
while, at the approach of the Duke of Gloucester, 
Burgundy fled ignominiously firom Calais, was 
followed into the heart of Flanders, and the next 
year (1437) defeated before the walls of Crotoy. 
During the regency of the Earl of Warwick 



(1437-1439) the war was suspended on account of 
the ravages of famine and pestilence in both coun- 
tries. In 1439 Talbot recovered Harfleur, and 
afterwards (1441) relieved Pontolse, which, how- 
ever, he proved unable to hold. While the French 
were engaged in Gulenne (1442-3), the English 
overran PI cardie and Anjou ; and in 1444 a two 
years* truce was agreed upon. On Henry's mar- 
riage with Margaret (1445), AnJou and Maine 
were restored to her father, Rene, From the 
latter province theFrench invaded Aforma/7(//( 1449). 
Verneull was taken ; the inhabitants of Rouen com- 
pelled its garrison to capitulate ; a force sent from 
England was defeated sLtFourmlinl,{i4So); Bayeux 
and A vranches opened their gates to the French ; 
the regent, Somerset, was driven out of Caen, to 
which he had retired after the fall of Rouen ; and 
the capture of Cherbourg completed the conquest 
of Normandy, The French troops then marched 
against Gulenne, Many of its fortresses fell with- 
out a struggle ; Oastlllon, Royan, and other towns 
were carried by storm ; and when, in the following 
year (145 1), the province was again invaded, only 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Fronsac remained in the 
hands of the Elnglish ; and these they promised to 
give up on Midsummer day if not previously rein- 
forced. No succour arriving, Bordeaux and Fronsae 
opened their gates ; Bayonne, refusing to do so, was 
soon reduced. A rebellion of the nobles of Gulenne 
(1453) did not enable the English to regain that 
province. Talbot was slain in an attempt to 
relieve Oastlllon, after which Bordeaux was again 
compelled to capitulate ; and Calais, with a small 
adjacent district, was left as the SOLE REMNANT 
OF THE once extensive ENGLISH POSSES- 
SIONS IN FRANCE. 

In 1475 Edward IV. (1461-1483), contracted 
an alliance with the Dukes of Brittany and Bur- 
gundy, demanded the crown of France, and 
invaded the coimtry in support of his claim. 
Landing at Calais with 18,000 men, he lay inactive 
before Peronne, until an imimportant treaty had 
been arranged, which was concluded at Plo^ulgny, 
where Edward and Louis had an interview on a 
bridge over the Somme. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century, the 
original ficfs of the French crown, together with 
Dauphlne and Provence (formerly belonging to the 
kingdom of Aries, and afterwards German depend- 
encies), had all fallen into the actual possession of 
the monarch, and FRANCE had thus been consoli- 
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dated into a great and powerful kingdom. PIcSLrdh, 
the Isle of France, and the Duchy of Orleans, 
formed the sole possessions of Hugh Capet (987- 
99 7. Berry fell to the crown in 1 1 00. Vermandole* 
and Artole were wrested from the Count of 
Flanders by Philip Augustus (1180-1223); 
who also obtained Normandy and Touralne (1206), 
on their cession by England. Poltou, Salntonge, 
Auvergne, and Lan^uedoo fell to Philip III. in 
1 2 7 1 . Philip IV. married the heiress ofChampagne 
in 1258, and the province was fully annexed to the 



crown in 1361. Charles VII. obtamcd Gulenne 
and Gascony on the expulsion of the English (145 1). 
Louis XI. (1461-1483) obtained Maine and Anjou 
by inheritance, seized Burgundy (1477), on the 
death of its duke without male issue, and obtained 
Provence (1481) by bequest under similar circum- 
stances. The acquisition of Brittany (1491) by 
the marriage of Charles VIII. (1483-1498) with 
its heiress, completed the absorption of the great 
fiefs, and terminated the existence of the 
FEUDAL SYSTEM in France. 
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The accession of the Lancastrian dynasty 
(1399-1461), in the person of Henry IV. (1399- 
14 13), which ultimately led to the fearful baronial 
struggle known as the Wars of the Roses, pro- 
duced an immediate crop of plots and insurrections. 
The * Lords Appellant,' under pretence of a 
tournament, assembled their followers at Oxford, 
and attempted to surprise the king at Windsor, but 
as he was collecting forces in London, they dis- 
persed, and the leaders were taken and beheaded 
by the people of Cirencester, Bristol, and Pleshey 
(1400). Henry then, having summoned Robert 
III. (1390-1406) to do him homage at Edinburgh, 
invaded Scotland, but soon retired. In the follow- 
ing year (1402) Douglas ravaged Northumberland; 
in a second inroad the Scots sustained a signal 
defeat on Nesbit Moor, to avenge which Douglas 
led 10,000 men from Lothian to the Tyne, and de- 
vastated the country up to the walls of Newcastle ; 
but was intercepted on his return and defeated at 
Homlldon Hill, Meanwhile Owen Glendower 
had raised a formidable insurrection in Wales, of 
which he declared himself the lawful sovereign. 
Henry invaded the country from three points 
(1402), but Owen avoided an engagement, and the 
English were forced to retire. Mortimer was 
then sent against him, and captured at Knighton, 
Henry refused Mortimer's relatives permission to 
ransom him, and this led to the rebellion of 
the Percies, who formed a league with Glen- 
dower. Inviting the king to join an expedition into 
Tevlotdale, they assembled their retainers, with 
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whom Hotspur set out for North Wales, along 
with Douglas and a body of Scots, and were 
joined on their way by the £arl of Worcester 
with a band of Cheshire archers. Henry mean- 
while had reached Burton-on-Trent, where he 
changed his route, met the insui^gents at Shrews- 
bury (i403)> before they could join Glendower, 
and defeated them in one of the most obstinate and 
bloody battles ever fought in England. Northum- 
berland, who had been detained at Berwick by 
sickness, retired to Warkworth, but submitted at 
York, and was pardoned. Prince Henry, who 
had been sent against Glendower, defeated his son 
Griffith at Grosmont, and reduced Lampeter 
castle (1405), but was checked by the arrival of a 
French force, 12,000 strong, who landed at Mllford 
Haven, marched upon Haverfordwest, took Caer- 
marthen, and, after being joined by Glendower 
with 10,000 men, penetrated nearly to Worcester, 
When the king had put down the rebellion of the 
Earl of Nottingham, and Scroope, Archbishop 
OF York, who assembled their forces in Cleveland, 
were defeated at Shipton, and executed at York, 
he jomed the prince at Worcester, and their united 
forces compelled the allies to retire. The French 
soon returned home; and by 1409 Henry had 
reduced the whole of South Wales, Glendower, 
however, though his troops were defeated in two 
expeditions into Shropshire, continued the contest 
among the the fastnesses of Snowdon, Meanwhile 
Prince James, heir-apparent of Scotland, had been 
captured by some English cruisers off Flamborough 
Head, and was shut up in Pevensey castle. He 
remained a captive in England nineteen years. 
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Instigated by Bardolph, Northumberland again 
rebelled (1408), and with a large body of Scots 
penetrated to Knaresborough, but was defeated 
and slain on Bramham Moor. 

The reign of Henry V. (1413-1422) was chiefly 
occupied by his WARS WITH FRANCE. Before 
the king's departure, the * Lollards * made a com- 
motion in London, Oldcastle, their leader, who 
had been condemned as a heretic, escaped from 
the Tower (141 3), and in the following year Henry 
was called from Eltham to put down an assembly 
in St Giles' fields (near London). Some time after- 
wards, while Henry was in France, the Lollards 
invited the Scots to invade England. After be- 
sieging the castles of Roxburgh and Berwick, they 
were compelled to retreat ; and Oldcastle, who had 
raised forces at St Albans, was taken and executed. 
In 141 5 the king joined the forces intended for the 
invasion of France, at Portsmouth, where a con- 
spiracy in favour of the Earl of March was dis- 
covered. The leading conspirators having been 
executed, Henry sailed from Southampton, After 
his victory at Agincourt, he was received with 
immense enthusiasm at Dover, and passed trium- 
phantly through Canterbury and Rochester to 
London, In 141 7 he again sailed from Southamp- 
ton, Returning in 142 1, bringing his queen, 
Catherine, with him, he landed at Dover, and went 
r/Vi Eltham to London. Catherine was crowned at 
Westminster, and remained at Windsor till after the 
birth ot her son Henry ; while the king sailed from 
Dover {142 2)^ and died in France the following year. 

Henry VI. (142 2-1 461) inherited the king- 
doms of England and France; but the struggles 
during his minority between the regentsGLOucESTER 
and Heauf(;rt, the loss of France, and, at a later 
peri(xi, the unpopularity of his (jueen, Margaret 
of Anjou (to whom he was married (1445) at Tltch- 
field), weakened the authority of the government 
Several insurrections broke out, of which Cade's 
KKiiELLioN (1450) was the most imi)ortant. As- 
suming the name of Mortimer, cousin of the 
Duke of York, Cade assembled a large force of 
Kentish men at Blackhcath, whence he retreated 
to Scvcnoaks, followed by a detachment of the 
royal anny, whicli he there defeated. The king 
then disbanded iiis forces and retired to Kenll worth. 
Cade re-appeared at Blackhoath, and obtained 
possession of the south bank of the Thames from 

Lambeth to Greenwich, He entered London 
without opposition, and beheaded I-ord Say, but 



on attempting to re-enter, he was defeated on 
London Bridge, and his followers then dispersed. 
Soon, however, he again occupied Southwark, but 
quickly retreated with his followers, through 
Deptford to Rochester, whence he fled towards 
Lewes, but was pursued and slain by Iden, sheriff 
of Kent Shortly afterwards the Duke of York 
left Ireland, of which he had been appointed 
governor, and, after a short interview with Henry 
in London, retired to his castle of Fotherlnghay* 
After two years of turbulence and intrigue, he 
collected a force at Ludlow (1452), and, avoiding 
a royal army sent against him, advanced to London. 
Refused admittance into the city, he retreated to 
Dartford, where, after a negotiation with the King, 
he disbanded his forces, and then retired to WIgmore. 
After the birth of Edward, Prince of Wales (1453), 
York was re-called to the council, and Somerset 
committed to the Tower. A parliament met at 
Reading (i454)» and, as the king was incapable 
of transacting business, York was appointed pro- 
tector. On Henry's recovery he released Somerset, 
and the WARS OF THE ROSES commenced. 
York collected an army at Ludlow, met the Lan- 
castrians at St Albans (1455), drove them from 
the town, and took the imbecile Henry prisoner. 
York was again appointed protector ; but Henry 
recovered (1456), and resumed the government. 
After a council at Coventry (1457), a 'solemn 
reconciliation' between the two factions was en- 
acted in London (1458). But peace was of short 
duration. Warwick at Calais (of which he was 
governor), Salisbury at MIddleham, and York at 
WIgmore, collected troops during the winter; 
while the Queen invited the kmg's friends to meet 
in arms at Leicester, Salisbury's forces, in 
marching to join those of York, were met at 
Bloreheath (1459) by the Lancastrians under 
Lord Audley, who was defeated. The victorious 
troops continued their march to Ludlow, at which 
rendezvous Warwick soon afterwards appeared, 
with a body of French veterans. The Lancastrians 
advanced from Worcester, and a battle was im- 
minent; but the desertion of Sir Andrew Trollop, 
captain of the French troops, terrified the Yorkists. 
Their camp was at once broken up, and a parlia- 
ment, which met at Coventry, attainted the Yorkist 
leaders. At Calais Warwick drove off the Duke 
of SoMKRSKT, who Sailed there on being appointed 
its governor, and by the desertion of the Duke's 
marineni, bringing their ships with them, he obtained 
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the command of the Channel, He then sailed to 
Dublin to concert measures with the Duke of 
York. After returning to Calais, he landed at 
Sandwich (1460) with a few followers, and was joy- 
fully received in London, He attacked the en- 
trenched camp of the royalists at Northampton, 
defeated them, and took Henry prisoner, Mar- 
garet and her son escaping to Chester, and 
ultimately to Scotland, The Duke of York soon 
afterwards made a triumphal entry into London, and 
openly claimed the crown. Parliament agreed that 
he should be protector during Henry's life, and 
succeed him at his death. But Margaret had 
collected an army of 20,000 men in the north ; and 
York, marching against her, was slain and his 
armytotally routed at Wakefield, SALiSBURY,bemg 
taken prisoner, was beheaded at Pontefract, 
Edward, son and heir of the Duke of York, at 
once set out from Gloucester, with the forces he 
had been collecting, and defeated Jasper Tudor 
at Mortimer's Cross (1461); but Warwick was 
attacked by Margaret at St Albans and driven to 
Barnet, where he left Henry, his forces being 
totally routed. Margaret, however, gained nothing 
by this victory. The citizens of London refused 
her provisions; Edward joined Warwick, and 
their imited armies entered the capital in triumph, 
while the Queen retreated northwards. A council 
of Lords, spiritual and temporal, declared the crown 
forfeited by Henry, and Edward was formally 
proclaimed (4th March 146 1). 

Meanwhile 60,000 men, under the command 
of the Duke of Somerset, lay near York; and to 
meet these Warwick and Edward set out from 
London, On reaching Pontefract they were at the 
head of 49,000 men. After some skirmishing at 
Ferrybridge (on the Aire), these two immense 
armies met at Towton, where the Lancastrians were 
totally defeated, with a loss of 28,000 men. Henry 
and Margaret, with Prince Edward and the 
Duke of Somerset, escaped into Scotland. Leav- 
ing Henry at Kirkcudbright, Margaret proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and gave up Berwick to the Scots, 
who laid siege to Carlisle, and made an incursion 
into Durham in her support But both these 
enterprises utterly failed. Meanwhile Edward, 
having advanced from York to Newcastle, had 
returned to London, been crowned and declared 
*the true and rightful sovereign' by Parliament 
Margaret went over to the Continent Returning in 
1463, with a small force, she landed in Northumber- 



land, and took the Castles of Alnwick, Bamborough, 
and Dunstanburgh ; but, on the approach of War- 
wick, her French auxiliaries fled to their ships, and 
these being wrecked, many were cut to pieces in 
Holy Island, Margaret escaped to Berwick, and 
then returned to the Continent Shortly afterwards 
Percy and Somerset raised the banner of Henry 
in the north, but were promptly defeated by Lord 
Montague, brother of the Earl of Warwick, 
Percy at Hedgeley Moor, and Somerset at Hexham 
(1464). Somerset was captured and beheaded; 
Grey, who joined them and surprised Alnwick 
Castle, was taken at Bamborough, and beheaded 
at Doncaster, where Edward had been detained 
by illness during this brief campaign. Henry 
escaped, and after lurking some time in Lancashire 
and Westmoreland, was betrayed by a monk, and 
taken from Waddlngton Hall (Yorkshire) to 
Islington, where he was received by Warwick, 
and lodged in the Tower (1465). Ultimately 
Edward's marriage with Lady Elizabeth Grey 
(1464), and the aggrandizement of her relatives, 
offended Warwick, and Clarence the king's 
brother. An insurrection broke out in Yorkshire 
(1469). With an inadequate force Edward ad- 
vanced to Newark, but retreated to Nottingham, 
After a defeat of the royal forces at Edgecott, 
Edward was joined by Warwick and Clarence 
at Wolvey, The Earl sent home the insuiigents, 
but carried the king as a prisoner to Ulddleham, 
A Lancastrian insurrection next broke out on the 
Scottish borders. Warwick marched against the 
insurgents, presented Edward to the troops at 
York as their king, and after the dispersion of the 
Lancastrians, permitted him to return to London, 
where *a solemn reconciliation' was made. But 
Warwick and Clarence secredy fomented an 
insurrection in Lincolnshire, and fled on the defeat 
of the insuiigents at Erplngham (1470). Sailing 
from Dartmouth they reached France, where they 
were received by Louis XI. (1461-1483), by whose 
mediation an alliance was effected between Mar- 
garet and Warwick. While Edward was in the 
north, where he had been decoyed by news of a 
pretended insurrection, Warwick landed some 
French troops at Plymouth and Dartmouth (1470). 
With constandy increasing forces he advanced to 
Nottingham, while Edward fled from Doncaster to 
Lynn, and sailed to Holland, Warwick, accom- 
panied by Clarence, then turned to London, 
released Henry from the Tower, and replaced him 
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the throne. Secretly aided by the Duke of j wards made a progress dnaa^ die kiiigdoiii,visituig 



hvkdVShYf KowAkD Tttamcd taa\y in the next 
year (1471)9 landed at Rarenspur, and advznccd 
via Pontefract U) Nottingham, where he resumed 
the rr^al title. With a large army, Warwick lay 
near Coventry; but the defection of Clasekce, 
who, rm the approach of Edward went over to him 
with a large Ixidy of followers, compelled the Eaii 
to decline a battle ; and Edward entered London 
without opjxisition. As Warwick and his brother 
MoNTAOUKwere marchingupon the cajntal, Edward 
set cnit to meet them, and both these Lancastrian 
Icailcrs, and nearly all the Ix>rds who accompanied 
them; were slain in the l^tde of Barnet On the 
same day Margaret landed at Weymouth (some 
say at Plymouth) with a body of French auxiliaries, 
and after a short residence in Beaulleu Abbey, 
attempted to join the Earl of Pembroke, who was 
at the head of considerable forces in Wales, Passing 
by Bath she came to Gloucester, where the citizens 
defended their bridge against her. At Tewkesbury 
she was met by Edward with his victorious army, 
and her troops defeated Prince Edward, and 
Somerset were captured and slain, and Margaret 
herself was taken prisoner. Immediately afterwards 
Henry was found dead in the Tower; and by means 
of executions and attainders ' the Lancastrians, as 
a party, were annihilated/ Margaret was kept 
a prisoner, first in the Tower, afterwards in the 
castles of Windsor and Walllngford, till ransomed 
by I-ouiH of France (i475)- The remainder of 
F^lwanVs reign was occupied mainly with court 
intrigucSf and dispuicH between his brothers Clar- 
KNCK and (Jlouckhtkr. A war with Scotland, 
in whi<h the cro-oprrullcm of its king's brother, 
Amianv, was scctircd by the Irc-aly o( Fotherlnghay, 
led to the prnnancnt surrender of Berwick to 
Knglinul (t4Hj). 

Wy the drwih of KnwAun IV. (14^^)1 his son 
KhWAKD v., then in hi» thirlrrnlh year, bcrumc 
King. The Dukk (»f (ii.omichTHM, who was in the 
noilh, hanlriud lo York, whrncT, pr(KTc<ling nouth- 
wanU. he was Joined by ihr DtiKK of Hiu kin(1ham 

at Northampton, Ai Stony Stratford tlicy met the 

King, who wan being conveyed from Ludlow, ar- 
reMed his chief altendants. and sent them into 
eonfinenient at r()^;/<»^rfln/. On teaching London, 
thev placed KnwAun in the Tower, and noon sent 
his bic»lher, Kic luuh, l>t'M o! York, to the Mune 
foilienn. The Dl'KK c»f C.i.oiuKMKH was then 
crowncil ttsRKUAHU 111. (i4^i 14H5). «"*^ "^<^»'" 
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Gloucester, Warwick, Coweatrj, Leicester, Motting- 
bam, Pontefract, and YorL During this royal 
journey the two Princes in the Tower were murdered. 
On Buckingham's revolt (14S3), in fsLYoai of 
Henry, Earl of Richm oBn>, Richard 
his adherents to meet at Leicester. A 
rising followed The Marquis of Dorset pro- 
claimed Henry at Exeter, the Bishop of Salisbury 
at Devizes, the men of Kent at Maidstone, those of 
Berkshire at Newbury, and die Duks of Buckikg- 
HAM at Brecon, Bat the enterprise ended disas- 
trously. Henry, who had sailed from 8t Malo,^ 
was driven back by a storm, and Buckikgham's 
march was obstructed by the floods of the 8efern» 
His followers dispersed themselves, and he was 
captured in Shropshire and beheaded at Salisbury, 
But in 1485, Richmond again set sail for England, 
landed at Ullford Haven, crossed the Sewer n at 
Shrewsbury, and marched through Stafford and 
Tamworth to Bosworth, where Richard, who had 
assembled his forces at Leicester, was slain in battle. 
Henry was at once proclaimed as Henry VIL, 
thus terminating the Wars of the Roses; and 
shortly afterwards, by his marriage with Elizabeth 
of York, he united the claims of the York and 
Lancaster dynasties. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
SCOTLAND was under the government of Robert 
III. (1390-1406), the successor of Robert II. 
(1371-1390), the first monarch of the STUART 
DYNASTY (1371-1714). Robert II. was the son 
of Walter, hereditary Steward of Scotland, and 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce. During 
the latter part of his reign, two of his younger sons, 
the Earl of Fife (afterwards Duke of Albany) 
and the Earl of Buchan virtually ruled the king- 
dom. On the accession of Robert III., Albany 
continued regent of the kingdom, but in 1398 he 
was compelled to give up this office to his nephew, 
Rothesay, the heir-apparent ; who defended £(///?- 
bur^h castle against the English king, Henry IV. 
(1400). But his profligate habits induced the king 
to issue orders for his arrest ; and he was seized by 
Albany near St Andrews, and imprisoned in Faik* 
land castle, whore he died of starvation (1402). 
Albany resumed the regency, and carried on 
hostile opcnitions against England, but after the 
Srotrli tlofcata at Nesbit Moor and Homlldon Hiii 
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(1402), a truce was concluded Robert then sent 
his second son, James, now heir-apparent, to France. 
His vessel was seized oflf Flamborou^h Head by 
some English cruisers, and the Prince detained 
nineteen years in England. On the death of 
Robert III. (1406) at Rothesay, a parliament 
met at Perth, declared the captive James, King of 
Scotland, and continued the regency in Albany. 
Jedburgh Castle, recaptured from the English by 
the men of Tevlotdale, was demolished, and peace 
maintained between the two countries. In 141 1, 
Donald of the Isles laid claim to the earldom of 
Ross, and marched through the shires of R0S8 and 
Inverness into Aberdeenshire, where he was de- 
feated at Harlaw, and compelled to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of Scotland. Shortly afterwards 
Albany obtained from Henry V. of England the 
liberation of his son Murdoch (1414) ; after which 
he undertook what is known as the ' Foul Raid,' 
by marching at the head of 60,000 men towards 
the Borders (141 7). After laying siege to Rox- 
burgh he retreated hastily on the advance of 
an English army, which ravaged all southern 
Scotland without opposition. Albany, in re- 
venge, sent a body of Scots to serve against the 
English in France. He died at Stirling (i4i9)> 
and Murdoch succeeded him as regent; but in 
1423, James I. (1406-1437) was released from his 
long captivity, and after marrying Lady Joanna 
Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of Somerset, 
returned to Scotland, and was crowned at Soone 
(1424). He immediately set to work to reduce 
the power of the nobles. During the meeting of 
a parliament at Perth, the ex-regent, and many 
other noblemen, were arrested. Murdoch, his 
two sons, and his father-in-law the Earl of 
Lennox, were beheaded at Stirling; others 
were set at liberty, after enduring various 
periods of imprisonment James then turned 
his attention to the Highlands. He assembled a 
parliament at Inverness, and seized about fifty 
heads of Clans, many of whom were executed. 
Among those who recovered their liberty was 
Alexander, Lord of the Isles. On his re- 
lease, he collected a body of followers, and burnt 
Inverness; but being defeated near Loohaber, 
he shortly afterwards surrendered at Edinburgh, 
and was kept prisoner in Tantallon Castle. 
An insiurection under his relative, Donald 
Ballocr (1431), was also speedily repressed by 
the King, whose alliance with France involved 



him in war with England. He suddenly, however, 
raised the siege of Roxburgh (1436), and was 
assassinated at Perth (1437), by Sir Robert 
Graham and other nobles, whose discontent was 
aroused by the King's measures against their order. 
His son, James II. (1437-1460) succeeded him, at 
the age of six years. During his minority the dis- 
putes between Crichton and Livingston, joint- 
regents, and the tyranny of the mighty house of 
Douglas and other nobles, produced a scene of 
the most perplexed and disastrous intestine con- 
fusions. The regents induced the youthful Earl 
of Douglas and his brother to visit the young king 
at Edinburgh, where they were seized and executed 
(1440) ; but the power of the house was recovered 
by one of his successors, who was entrusted with 
the defence of the frontiers when war broke out 
between Scotland and England (1448). In this 
war the English destroyed Dumfries, the Scots 
burnt AInwIok, and defeated the invaders in the 
battle of the Sark, James had now entered on the 
management of public afiairs, and attempted to 
carry on his father's policy of reducing the power 
of the nobles. The Livingstons were first attacked, 
the heads of the &mily being seized at the bridge 
of Inohbelly, near Kirkintilloch (1449). But the 
powerful Douglases were less easily disposed of. 
To its original patrimony of Douglasdale, the 
family had gradually added the lordships of Gallo- 
way, Bothwell, and Annandale, and the Earldom of 
WIgton, besides extensive teiritories in France, 
and the Earl was acknowledged as patron and lord 
by nearly all the nobility and gentry in the south 
of Scotland, so that he was enormously wealthy 
and powerful, and more like a rival potentate than 
a subject noble. After being deprived of the office 
of lieutenant-general of Scotland, Douglas made a 
league with the Earls of Crawford and Ross, 
but was at length induced to visit the King at 
Stirling, where he was stabbed by the monarch's 
own hand (1452). A civil war ensued. The 
brothers of the murdered Earl burnt Stirling, but 
the Earl of Crawford was defeated at Brechin, 
and the Earl of Huntly burnt down that part of 
Elgin which was inhabited by adherents of the 
Douglases (1452). After many petty engagements 
both parties mustered their forces for a decisive 
battle. Douglas, advancing with 40,000 men to 
raise the siege of Aberoorn* was met by the king 
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<m the banks r/ the Carron* (1454). Bat the 
KaH's forces deserted so suddenly and universaUj, 
that he was obh'ged to fly to the western borders, 
where his brothers were defeated at Arklnholme 
(M55)* The Earl escaped into England, but was 
ultimately captured (1434) in an expedition into 
Annandale, and died (1488; in the abbey of Llndore$, 
in which he had been confined Taking advan- 
tage of the wars in England, between the YokKisrs 
and Lancastrians, the king attempted to recover 
Roxburgh (1460), but was killed by the bursting of 
a gun during its siege. His son, James III. (1460- 
1488), a boy of eight years, was immediately pro- 
claimed at Kel80» Roxburgh was taken ; Berwick 
was given up by Margaret ;t and the king ac- 
quired the Orkney and Shetland Isles by his 
marriage (1469) with Margaret, Princess of 
Denmark. When James assumed the government 
the popularity of his younger brothers, the Duke 
of Albany and the Earl of Mar, excited his 
jealousy. Mar was arrested (1480) and put to 



, death. Albaxt escaped into France^ and in 148a 
arrived in England, and made a treaty 2t Fotherln^^ 
\ hay, agreeing, in retnm for aid firom Edward IV^ 
i to cede Berwick, and hold the kingdom of Soodand 
as Edward's vassal With a large force under the 
Duke of Gloucester he advanced upon Berwick. 
The King proceeded to Lauder, where a party ol 
the nobles, headed by Archibald Douglas (' Bdl- 
the-Cat '), seized his favourite, Cochrane, and four 
more of the king's associates, hanged them on the 
bridge, and then disbanded the army, and carried 
James a prisoner to Edinburgh. Gloucester and 
Albany followed them. The nobles assembled a 
small army at Haddington, and opened negotiations 
with Albany, which ended in peace being made. 
Berwick was ceded to England, and Albakt ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of Scotland. Bat he was 
soon driven from office, and again escaping into 
England, he sought the aid of Richard III. for 
another invasion of Scotland. Peace, however, was 
concluded at Nottingham (1484), and Ajlbany 
retired to France. 
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Though the victory of Bosworth field placed 
Hknrv VII. (1485-1509) on the throne, and his 
marriage (i486) with Ku/AtficrH, ilmightcr of 
Edward IV., united in the Timmik princes the 
houses of York ami I,an<'A«»ti*;i4, the Htrugglc be- 
tween the < ontcndinK partirw did not roine imme- 
diately to a Irrniinntion. UvUnr leaving Leicester, 
IIknrv had Kdwamd Pi.antaoicnkt, Karl of 
WARWtrK, and Hon oi the hitr Dukk of Clarknck, 
removrd from Sheriff Hutton to the Tower. Allcr 
hin roionution and niarriaRr, and thr diHNolution of 
]m \\\n\ paihamrnt, Hmry net out for York (148^0, 
l)Ut Ntayrd to k(M*p lumtrr at Lincoln, whcro he 
hninl that IiOMD IiIivki. and the two STArroROS 
had \v\\ Oolohester, n\n\ wno raining fortTN. lie 
phxrnlnl to Nottingham, and thrmo to Nnto- 
fract, whrrn ho wan infornuMi that l.ovi>:i. lay bo 
tworn that town and Korilr, and that thr SrArKoROM 
wrro boNloging Worovster* A proininr ol pardon 
to the rrbrU who nhould mirrrndor, (atunl the 
Icadern to abandon tho ontcrpri<io. I.ovcl oncapod 
to Kl.mdiMs, and tho StaMoidN IKmI loi >«an<t\taiv to 



Colnham (Berks), where they were seized, and the 
elder executed at Tyburn, Henry then continued 
his progress to York, and afterwards visited WorceS' 
ter, Hereford, Gloucester, and BrIstoL In the 
next year (1487) Simnel, personating the Earl of 
Warwick, afler being crowned in Dublin, landed 
in Furness, with some foreign mercenaries supplied 
by the Duchess of Burgundy, imder Earl Lin- 
coln and Lord Lovel. Henry, who had been 
making a leisurely progress through Bury St 
Edmunds, Norwich, Northampton, and Coventry, 
was at Kenllworth, whence he advanced by way of 
Coventry, Leicester, and Nottingham, and met the 
invaders at Stoke, where they were defeated, and 
SiMNKi. was taken prisoner. Six years later (1693) 
Pkrkin WARnK(^K, claiming to be Richard, Duke 
of York, hiiuUnl in Ireland, After spending some 
time on the continent, he attempted to land near 
0(>a/ (1 4()5), but was repulsed. Meeting similar ill 
ii\uc'orm in Ireland, aiul being driven from Flanders^ 
ho took rrl\i|;c in Scotland, and James invaded 
Kngland on hiM behalf (1496). This invasion, un- 
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important in itself, led to an insurrection of the 
Cornish men, who, thinking themselves unfairly 
taxed for the defence of the northern counties, rose 
in arms, and marched through Devon, Somerset, 
Wilts, Hants, and Surrey into Kent, where they 
were routed at Blackheath (1497). About the 
same time the Scots made another raid as far as the 
Tees, and besieged Norham Castle ; but they retired 
on the approach of an English army. Warbeck 
was then dismissed from Scotland ; and after failing 
in an attempt to raise the Irish, he landed at Whit- 
sand, marched to Bodmin, and after sending his wife. 
Lady Catherine Gordon, to Mount St Ulohaels 
for safety, unsuccessfully besieged Exeter. He 
then advanced to Taunton, where he was met by 
the royal forces; and, deserting his followers, he 
took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulleu, but gave 
himself up on promise of pardon. After escaping 
to Shene,* he was imprisoned in the Tower (1498), 
where he is said to have concerted plans of escape 
with Warwick, for which both wer^ executed 
(1499). 

The early part of the reign of Henry VIH. 
(1509-1547) was occupied with continental wars 
and negotiations. James IV. of Scotland, Henry's 
brother-in-law, renewed the ancient alliance with 
France, and invaded England, crossing the Tweed 
at its confluence with the Till, While he reduced 
the casdes of Norham, Wark, Etal, and Ford, 
Surrey, who was at Pontefract, summoned his 
followers to Newcastle, whence he advanced to 
A Inwick, James, and many of his nobles, were slain 
in the battle of Flodden (15 13). Before visiting 
Francis of France, at the * field of the cloth of 
gold,' Henry received Charles, Emperor of Ger- 
many, who landed at Hythe (1520), was met by the 
king at Dover, accompanied him to Canterbury, 
and re-embarked at Sandwich, The religious 
changes made by Henry, and particularly the dis- 
solution of the smaller monasteries (1536), led to 
insurrections in the North. The Lincolnshire 
rising, headed by the prior of Barlings, was soon 
suppressed; but the * Pilgrimage of grace ' proved 
more formidable. The insurgents, though repulsed 
at Sklpton and Scarborough, obtained possession 
of Hull, York, and Pontefract, and were marching 
upon Donoaster (1536) when Norfolk concluded 
an armistice. Early the next year they were again 
in arms, but failed in attempts against Hull and 
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Carlisle, and their leaders were taken and executed. 
The SUPPRESSION of the greater monasteries 
followed (1539); and out of the funds thereby ac- 
quired the six new bishoprics of Westminster, 
Bristol, Oxford, Chester, Peterborough, and Glou- 
cester were endowed ; and the abbeys or priories 
of Canterbury, Winchester, Worcester, Carlisle, 
Peterborough, Rochester, Bristol, Chester, Durham, 
Ely, Westminster, and Gloucester, were converted 
into cathedral churches. 

THE REFORMATION was continued in the 
reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553), and popular in- 
surrections occurred ( 1 549). At Sam ford Courtenay 
the parishioners, dissatisfied with the Reformed ser- 
vice, compelled the priest to say mass. Soon after 
this 10,000 men, under the command of the governor 
of St Ulchael's Mount, laid siege to Exeter, but 
were kept at bay by the citizens until attacked and 
defeated by Lord Russell. In Wilts, Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire, Hants, Sussex, and Kent, less for- 
midable risings took place ; but Ket's insurrec- 
tion in Norfolk rose to a more serious height. 
The rebels began by throwing down enclosures at 
Wymondham, and then assembled on Mousehold 
Heath, where the troops sent against them under 
Northampton were repulsed ; but at length War- 
wick defeated them at Dusslndale, and Ket was 
taken prisoner, and hanged at Norwich. The York- 
shiremen also rose, but soon dispersed 

On the death of Edward (1553) at Greenwich, 
Lady Jane Grey, to whom he had bequeathed the 
crown, was proclaimed by the Dukes of Nor- 
thumberland and Suffolk in London, Marv 
(1553-1558), who had reached Hunsdon on hei 
journey to the capital, where she had been sum- 
moned to attend upon her brother, at once fled to 
Kennlnghall, and thence to Framllngham ; soon 
she was joined by many of the nobility, and pro- 
claimed at Norwich, Northumberland marched 
against her as far as Bury St Edmunds, whence he 
fell back upon Cambridge; where, finding himself 
deserted by his supporters, he proclaimed Mary, 
who had removed to Wanstead, where she was 
joined by her sister Elizabeth, with whom she 
entered London in triumph. The restoration of 
THE Catholic religion, and the proposal for the 
Queen's marriage with Philip, son of Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, roused several insurrections. 
Carew rose in Devonshire, unsuccessfully besieged 
Exeter, and fled into France ; Suffolk, who had 
been pardoned for the part he took in promoting 
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the accession of his daughter Lady Jane Grey, 
left Shene* but failed to raise the counties of 
Warwick and Leicester; Wyatt advancetl to 
Rochester, where the Duke of Norfolk met him ; 
but many of the royal troops went over to the in- 
surgents, who pursued their way through Greenwich 
and Deptford, With some difficulty they crossed 
the Thames at Kingston, and entered London, where 
Wyatt was captured. Many of his followers were 
executed ; Lady Jane Grey and her husband were 
beheaded; and the Princess Elizabeth was placed 
in confinement in the Tower, and afterwards re- 
moved successively to the castles of Richmond, 
Windsor, and Woodstock. Philip arrived at South- 
ampton, and was married to the Queen at Winches- 
ter (1555). The Marian persecution followed; 
and in a war with France, Calais, the last of the 
French possessions of England, was lost (1558). 

Elizabeth (i 558-1603) was at Hatfield when 
her sister died She was immediately proclaimed ; 
and the Bishops met her at HIihgate on her way to 
London, The Protestant religion was at once 
restored ; and for several years Elizabeth was occu- 
pied in wars and negotiations with France and 
Scotland. After many troubles and misfortunes in 
her own country, Mary, Queen of Scots, escaped 
into England. Crossing the Solway Firth, she 
landed at Workington, and was conducted to 
Cockermouth, and afterwards to Carlisle. She was 
then removed, by Elizabeth's order, to Bolton 
Castle, and a commission sat at York to try the 
charges brought against her by the Scottish nobles ; 
after which she was kept in the custody of the 
Fj^rl of Shrewsbury at Tutbury, When the in- 
surrection OF THE northern Earls broke out 
(1569), Mary was removed to Coventry, The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
seized Durham and Hartlepool, and advanced 
through Richmond and RIpon to B ram ham Moor; 
but when Sussex set out from York with the royal 
troops, the Earls disbanded their forces, and fled 
into Scotland ; whence Westmoreland escaped 
into Flanders, but Northumberland was ulti- 
mately delivered up, and executed at York (1572). 
Lkonard Dacres assembled a large body of in- 
surgents at Naworth Castle; but was defeated on 
the banks of the Gelt, and fled into Scotland, and 
afterwards to Flanders. Many plots were after- 
wards entered into for the release of Mary, who 
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was imprisoned in various castles. After the dis- 
covery of Babincton's conspiracy (15^) she was 
removed to Fotherlnghay, where she was accused 
of complicity in the plot for the assassination of 
Elizabeth, tried, condenmed, and executed ( 1 587). 
Shortly afterwards Philip of Spain launched the 
' Invincible Armada' against England. Hearing 
of his preparations, Elizabeth despatched Drakk 
from Plymouth (1587) ; and his operations seriously 
delayed the Armada, and gave time to prepare for 
defence. Both sides of the Thames were fortified, 
a camp was formed at Tilbury, and connected by a 
bridge of boats with Gravesend ; the maritime 
counties from CornwaU to Lincoln were filled with 
troops, and numerous vessels were sent out to 
cruise in the ChanneL At length the Spanish fleet 
was seen off the Lizard Head, Howard, stationed 
at Plymouth, let them pass up the Channel, where 
straggling vessels were attacked by die numer- 
ous captains who had been lying near the 
shore. Howard followed, came up with the 
fleet off Portland, and disabled many of the 
ships in a day's fight Two days later he again 
attacked them off the Isle of Wight, and then 
followed them to the Straits of Dover, where 
the Armada was defeated and dispersed ; the 
vessels that escaped sailing homewards through 
the German Ocean, without having attempted to 
transport the troops which, under the Duke 
of Parma, were waiting for embarkation at 
Dunkirk, 

At the accession of Henry VH. the popula- 
tion of England did not exceed 4,000,000; to- 
wards the close of Elizabeth's reign it was sup- 
posed to have reached nearly 6,000,000. London 
(with a population approaching 150,000), York, 
and Bristol, were the largest cities in the 
kingdom. Trade and manufactures flourished. 

London, Bristol, Hull, Yarmouth, Harwich, New- 
castle-on -Tyne, Boston, King's Lynn, Southamp- 
ton, and Plymouth were the chief Ports ; and 
York, Coventry, Norwich, Chester, Worcester, 
Exeter, Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury, Colchester, 
Leicester, Shrewsbury, Ipswich, and Northampton, 
were the largest places of Manufacture and 
Ini^nd Trade. Many of the old corporfUe 
towns, such as York, Chester, Lancaster, Coven* 
try, Lincoln, and Winchester, suffered from the 
restrictive privileges enjoyed by the Guilds, which 
! drove away unprivileged traders to the op>en 
I towns, where they could carry on their operations 
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unfettered by such regulations. Among other towns 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and Leeds, thus 
rose in importance during this period. Wilts, 
Gloucestershire, and Somerset, were noted for the 
manufacture of woollen cloths, in which Taun- 
ton, Bridge water, Chard, and also Worcester, 
Evesham, Droltwich, Kidderminster, and Coventry, 
were engaged. Manchester was celebrated for its 
rugs and friezes ; York for coverlets ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire for * cottons/ a species of woollen 
fabric. Worsted was manufactured in the eastern 
counties, chiefly at Norwich, to which place all 
worsted goods had to be sent * to be searched and 
sealed,' and where new textures of mixed wool and 
silk were first produced in 1575. Iron works ex- 
isted chiefly in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex; but the 
smelting of iron ore was being gradually transferred 
from the wood to the coal districts, and Blrmlng- 
ham was acquiring reputation for hardware, and 



Sheffield for cutlery. Tin was supplied from 
Cornwall, Copper from Cumberland, and an active 
trade in Coal was carried on by Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 

WALES was incorporated with England (1536). 
The Marches, or Border lands, subdued and held 
by individual barons, had hitherto been divided into 
141 lordships, each forming a distinct and inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. All these were now abolished; 
the four new counties* of Denbigh, Montgomery, 
Radnor, and Brecknock, were formed ; other por- 
tions of the lordships were annexed to the pre- 
viously existing counties ; Monmouthshire, hitherto 
a Welsh county, was annexed to England; and 
each county was ordered to send a representative to 
the English parliament ; a like privilege being given 
to one borough in each county. 

• Sec page 27. 
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Towards the end of the 1 5 th century, a new system 
of politics arose in Europe. The extinction of feu- 
dalism had strengthened the governments and con- 
solidated the power of the principal states, between 
whom closer relations than hitherto had existed, 
began to be established. Sovereigns, freed from 
the baronial contests which had previously absorbed 
their attention, and supported by standing armies 
always ready for service, began to form projects of 
aggrandisement and conquest, and to carry on 
military operations in concert with each other. 
Hence arose an intimate connection between the 
royal families of Europe, strengthened by inter- 
marriages, and by the increasing facilities for com- 
munication afforded by the printing-press and the 
establishment of postal systems. At the same time, 
the desire of each state to preserve its own inde- 
pendence led to the general adoption of a policy 
devoted to maintaining a balance of power, by 
the formation of leagues and confederacies against 
any state which seemed to be acquiring a degree of 
power menacing the general liberty. England's 
Tudor sovereigns took a prominent part in the 
continental wars which arose from tliis policy, and 
firom the convulsions occasioned by the great re- 
ligious movement known as the Reformation. 



At this period, the absorption of its original fiefs 
had made FRANCE a compact and powerful mon- 
archy; her eastern neighbour, GERMANY, though 
still a confused mass of partly independent states, 
was ruled by an Emperor chosen by a few electors, 
owning hereditary provinces, and under a constitu- 
tion forbidding * private wars ' among its princes ; 
SPAIN, cleared of the Moors (1492), and embracing 
in the united kingdoms of Castile and A r agon all 
the country south of the Pyrenees, except the small 
kingdom of Navarre, and Portugal, her peaceftil 
rival in commercial enterprise and maritime dis- 
coveries, was rapidly rising in wealth and import- 
ance ; the NETHERLANDS, after forming part of the 
possessions of the Duke of Burgundy, had fallen 
under the dominion of Austria, by the marriage of 
the last duke's only daughter, Mary, with the 
Archduke Maximilian (1477) ; FRANC HE COMTE 
was a small independent state; the cantons of 
SWITZERLAND, or the Helvetic Confederation, had 
seciured their independence by the victories of 
Morgarten* (1315), Sempach (1386),* and N'afels 
(1389) over Austria, and proved their ability to 
maintain it by those of Grandson,^ Morati (1476), 
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and Hancy li/^ii) wcrthc Duke of Burgundy; 
ITALY was in a state of discord and divisiorv — the 
north fxxuf/ied by the Duchies of Sard/, J///a/r, 
Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Modena, and the 
Republics of fi^/7oa and Venice— \ht peninsula 
by the Duchy cA Tuscany (formeriy the Republic 
of Morencc), the States of the Church, and the 
Kingdom of Naples; HUNGARY was weakened by 
its struggles with the OSUAN (or Ottoman) EMPIRE, 
which had deprived it of its superiority over Walla- 
Chia, Bulgaria, and Bosnia, and early in the i6th 
century acquired Buda (1525), Transylvania (1526), 
and Moldavia (1529); POLAND, united with Lithu- 
ania, ha/1 obtained a nominal superiority over the 
Duchy of PRUSSIA and the territory of Danzig, for- 
merly belonging to the Teutonic Knights, who 
still retained Courland and Livonia; the Czarate 
of M08C0VY extended over nearly the whole of 
eaKtcrn Kurope, except the Khanate of the Crimea, 
which ha<l been reduced by the Turks, and those 
(if Kasan and Astrakhan, which retained their inde- 
pendence; DENMARK, in union with Norway, formed 
one kingdom, to which Sweden, though with a ruler 
of its own, remained nominally dependant until 

1524. 

The first alliances for maintaining the balance 

of pinver were directed against FRANCE* Charles 
VI II. (i4«3 1498) invaded Brittany (1488), be- 
sieged Nantes, took St Malo, and threatened 
Ronnos, the capital. After the death of its last 
duke, with whom he had concluded a treaty at 
Vor(^or, he ag.'iin invaded the dukedom, and cap- 
tured Brest and other important places. Hknrv 
VI 1. nia<lc an alliance with Kkkdinand of Spain, 
and Maximilian, son of the Kmperor Fkkdkrick 
IV. (1440-1493), titular king of the Romans, and 
Mivrreign of the Netherlands and Franohe Comti, 
in aid of Annk, daughter and heiress of the late 
duke, who had been betrothed to Maximilian. 
Uknkv sent 6000 archers into Brittany, Fkkdi- 
NAND enteied 1m ant e hy the pass ot Ronoesvalles,* 
and Maximilian, with tioopNinoNtlyraiscdatO/i/A/S; 
raptuied 67 Omor (14H9).* A treaty of peace was 
then signed at Frankfort, Tins was soon broken. 
I'liAUi isagain entered flr///«W/, threatened Rvnnes, 
and compelled Annic to many lum (i-tgi). The 
ftllicH llu'n Hew to arms, and IIinhy l.nd siego to 
BoulOiint*, but inunedialely concluded the peace o\' 
Estaphs (i4gj)/ TiiAKi I sthenmade preparations 
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for an inrasion of Italy, in s upp o rt of has daim to 
the crown of Naples. Crossing die Alps he de- 
spoiled Florence, and entered Rome and Maples 
without opposition ; but die fonnadon of a leagae 
between Venice, Milan, the Pope, Ferdinakd oi 
Spain, 2nd Maximilian, compelled him to retire, 
and Ferdinand of Naples, who had fled to 
Ischia, was restored to his throne (1495). Louis 
XIL (149S-1515) renewed die daim (1499), cap- 
tured Milan, and, by the secret treaty of Granada 
(1500), agreed with Ferdinand of Spain to divide 
the peninsula with him. But qnazrds, ending in 
war, inmiediatelj arose between them. The Span- 
iards were victorious at Semlnara and Cerl^nola 
(1503), obtained the surrender of A^apto, and (1504) 
of Gaeta; and ultimately annexed the Kingdom of 
Naples to Spain (which had previously possessed 
Sardinia and Sicily), while Milan remained subject 
to France. Urged by Pope Julius II. (1503-15 13)» 
France, Spain, Germany, and nearly all the Italian 
states, formed the League of Cambray (1508) 
against Venice, After a victory of the allies at 
Agnadello, all the territory of the Venetian Republic, 
except Venice, was ceded to France, The Pore, 
changing sides, then formed * The Holy League * 
(15 10) to drive the French out of Italy. Henry 
VIII. of England (1509-1547) sent an army to 
Gulplscoa (15 1 2) to join Ferdinand, and recover 
Guyenne, Ferdinand, however, kept them at 
Fontarabia, while he overran Navarre, an ally of 
France, and annexed to his own dominions all that 
kingdom, except a small portion north of the P/re^ 
nees, which continued independent till the famous 
Henry of Navarre ascended the throne of France 
(1589). The English troops returned home, and 
the next year (15 13) Henry sailed to Calais, be- 
sieged Terouenne, where he was joined by Maxi- 
MiiJAN, and defeated a French convoy at Gulnegate 
in *The Battle of the Spurs;' while the Swiss, 
who withdrew from the alliance when Henry 
turned back to besiege Tournal, penetrated to D(Jon, 
Meanwhile Ferdinand had made peace with the 
I'rcnc h, who, after winning the battle of Ravenna, 
had been repulsed from Milan and Geneva. Maxi- 
MiMAN was soon aftemvards induced to withdraw 
from tlie league, and Henry made peace (15 14), 
retaining Tournal, and giving his sister Mary in 
marriage to Louis, who soon afterwards died. His 
suaessor, Francis I. (1515-1547), renewed the 
Italian War» aiul by the splendid victory of 
Marlinano (1515) ^nd the reduction of Milan 
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restored French power in Italy; whUe, by the 
Treaties of GeneiSi (1515), and Fribouri, he 
secured the alliance of Switzerland, and by that of 
Noyon (15 16), a temporary peace with Spain. He 
also entered upon negotiations with Henry VIH. of 
England (15 18), who restored Tournay for 600,000 
crowns, and betrothed his daughter Mary to the 
infant Dauphin. 

On the death of Maximilian (15 19) the Im- 
perial dignity was conferred on Charles V. (15 19- 
1558), Archduke of Austria (which he ceded to his 
brother Ferdinand), sovereign of the Nether- 
lands (iSiS-i55S)>and king of SpaM (1516-1558) 
to which Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia were attached. 
His election gave great umbrage to Francis, who 
had been himself a candidate, and conflicts between 
the rival monarchs became inevitable. Both sought 
the alliance of Henry VIII., whose possession of 
Calais, the key to France and the Netherlands, 
rendered him the natural arbitrator between them. 
Charles, sailing from Coruna, paid Henry a visit at 
Dover (1520) before proceeding to Alx-la-Chapelle 
for his coronation. Francis had previously arrang- 
ed a meeting between Gulsnes and Ardres, to which, 
on the departure of the Emperor elect, Henry at 
once proceeded, and after the pageants of the Field 
OF the Cloth of Gold, he again met Charles at 
Gra ve lines. War broke out in 1 5 2 1 ; French troops 
overran Navarre, but on penetrating into Castile 
were driven back and Navarre recovered. Others 
were foiled in an attack on the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg; and in Italy, Milan, Genoa, Parma, and 
Placentia were lost After a pretended mediation 
at Calais, Wolsey, on the part of England, con- 
cluded a league with the Emperor at Bruges, and 
in 1522 Surrey ravaged the north of France as far 
as Amiens. The next year Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, penetrated to the neighbourhood of Paris; 
but a German invasion of Burgundy was re- 
pulsed, and Charles' attack on Gulenne was scarce- 
ly more fortunate, for he was compelled to raise 
the siege of Bayonne, though he obtained the sur- 
render of Fontarabia through the treachery of its go- 
vernor. In 1 524 France was invaded by the German 
*army of Italy' under Bourbon, formerly 'Constable 
of France,' who had joined the allies. Francis, 
raising an army at A vignon, compelled them to with- 
draw from Marseille, and then crossed the Alps at 
Mont Cenis, and obliged the Imperial troops to quit 
Milan ; but instead of pursuing them, he laid si^e 
to Pavia, where he was taken prisoner (1525). 



After consenting to the humiliating Treaty of 
Madrid (1526), Francis was set at liberty. Before 
this WoLSEY, twice disappointed of the Papacy, by 
the election of Adrian VI. (1522) andCLEMENT VII. 
(1523), which he attributed to the dissimulation of 
the Emperor, had led Henry into an alliance 
WITH France. Francis immediately repudiated his 
Madrid engagements, and a second Holy League 
between England, France, the Pope, Venice, Milan, 
and Florence, of which Henry was named pro- 
tector, was formed at Cognac (1526). But neither 
Henry nor Francis fulfiUed their engagements. 
Bourbon conquered the duchy of Milan (1526), ad- 
vanced towards Florence (1537), turned aside to 
Bologna, crossed the Apennines, entered the States 
of the Church, and attacked Rome. Though he was 
slain while planting the first scaling ladder against 
its walls, his troops sacked the city, and im- 
prisoned the Pope in the Castle of St Angelo. After 
a joint expedition sent by France and England 
under Lautrec had captured Alessandria, PavIa, 
and Genoa, Charles restored the Pope to free- 
dom (1528), while the French blockaded Naples, 
and a Genoese fleet defeated the Spaniards ofl 
Salerno, But the French force ultimately re- 
tired from Naples to Averse, where they became 
prisoners of war ; and on the return of their vic- 
torious fleet the people of Genoa expelled the 
French, and restored the Republic. At length 
*The Ladies' peace of Cambria (1529) termi- 
nated the war, Francis agreeing to renounce 
all claims to any possessions in Italy, and to 
cede Flanders, Artels, Tournay, and Arras to 
the Emperor, who, in return, relinquished his 
claim to Burgundy. 

An exhausted exchequer, and pre-occupation 
in the afiairs of his divorce from Catherine, 
and in measures connected with the severance 
of the English Church from the see of Rome, 
prevented Henry for some time from taking part 
in continental wars; and until 1525 Charles 
and Francis remained at peace with each other. 
During this period Charles led a large army 
(1532) against the Turks, who, under their 
famous Emperor Solyman I. (15 20-1 5 66), had 
taken Belgrade (152 1), driven the Knights 
OF St John from Rhodes (1522), unsuccess- 
fully attacked them in Malta, which had been 
granted to them by the German emperor, in- 
vaded Hungary, slain its sovereign Louis II. 
(1515-1526) in the battle of Mohacz (1526), and 
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unn»$d/j:n^t$Hy l^eM^ed Vienna ^1529) in alHa&ce | wbeo Hexvt IL ^1547-1559} of Fnuice^ mt die in- 
with )ou» uv. 7.k¥inJik (f 52^^1541; 'Wkn€jvi, of 1 sdgaiion of Pope Paul IV. (1555-1559), a tt a ckrri 
T runny l¥Mnl$, who ^od been riuule king bjr the I his Italian possessions. Phiuf induced the KngBth 
\\nu^'um% in //j/|yyi^fti/>n to tMtJiSASV or Aus- j to join him m the war which ensaed. They were 
iuiA, t/f/zther-in law iA J^jvsk On the approach of . victorioas at 8t Quentia (1557), but Guise captured 
CuAUhM, HffLYMAtt TtCtttA to Comtantlnoph. In ! Calm (1558), the last of England's French pos- 
1539 <'^iAPUKH M an expedition against the pirate j sessions. An expedition sent against S/Wff retreated 



liAPiiAptpHHAf wli/; ^lad Set Up a kingdom b Ti//?/^ 
and AlUlors, lie destrr^yed Qoletta, captured fi//?/^, 
iKTt at liberty %o/xk> Christian slaves, and replaced 
Mui.KY-llADf(KM| the Mfx^sh king, on his throne. 
While the Krnfxrror was thus engaged, Fkanxis 
rf*ncwcl his Italian claims, ravaged Savoy, and 
riApturcd Turin, i)n the F^mperor's return he over- 
ran Savoy, Mi<\ in varied France {1536). Entering 
Provence, he found the whole country laid waste. 
Though he reached Alx unopfxised, famine made 
friirhil Imvoc in his ranks ; and after being driven 
frotn ArloB tuul Marseille, he retreated to Milan, 
without venturing to attack the French camp at Avig- 
non, und sailed from Genoa to Spain. Francis after- 
wanls (1537) invaded the Netherlands, but, by the 
intervention of the Popr, a truce was concluded 
At /V/Otf (153K), which led the KMrKKOK master of 
Milan, and Kkancih o( Savoy. The rival monarchs 
then hiul a friendly interview ul Al^ues Mortos, 
and CiiAKt.icH ]>AHNcd through France (1549-40), to 
(|urll A revolt in Ghent, Ihit shortly afterwards 
KuANnH fonncd an Allianc c with the Turks, and 
drclarcd war (154J) agaiuNt the Kmpcror. Bar- 
iiAHOHHA Joined thr {•'rent h licet at Marseille (1543), 
b\nnt NIO0, and wintrrrd at Toulon, and French 
tnutpN drffAtrd thr InipriiulihtN at Oerlsolles (1544). 
IIpnhv VI 11., who had ntadr a Icaguo (1543) with 
fllAUlKn, thru landrtl at OalnlS^ uud besieged 
Ihuh^np and MoDtrmill;* while the Kmpcror. hav- 
ing Miblugatcd the l>urhy of Chvcs, and ivducal 

tii\pmhuril, advautnl to the Marne, eaptun^l St 
Dl:hr, and con* luded a treaty at Crrpy, Hknrv 
I outuuted the war ; l)\it aHei an inetlW tual attempt 
to uwade Kngland (i54,s)i FHANns made peace 
with hun on the Vwxw or iuk Tiiuii or lioi.o 

\[W\ thealHlu^ition of i'uAHit:?} V, (1550)* hiN 



after burning ConqueU but the governor of Calalt 
burnt Dunkirk, and, aided by some Fjigiish ships, 
defeated Egmont at Bra vellnea, NegotiatioDS were 
opened at Cambral (1588), and after the death of 
MARYthe war was terminated bydie trea^ of Caftftf/ 
Cambresls (1559), by whidi it was agreed that Dalttia 
should be restored after the lapse of eight yean. 

THE REFORMATION made great pi ogica s in 
GERMANY in the early part of the i6di centiny. 
Bom at Elsleben (1483), educated at Manafeld, 
Magdeburg, Eisenach, and the university of Erfurt, 
Martin Luther became professor of philosophy 
at Wittenberg (1508), and when Tetzel appeared 
near that city selling ' indulgences,' he preached 
against their efficacy, and nailed hb ' 95 Propoai- 
tions' to its church door (1517). At Augsburg 
(15 18) he defended his opinions against Cajetan, 
the Pope's legate, and afterwards held a disputation 
with Dr £cK, at Leipzig (1519), burnt the bull of 
excommunication at Wittenberg (1520), and ap- 
pealed from the Pope to ' a General CounciL' Re- 
turning from the Diet of Worms (15 21), he was 
seized, probably by order of the friendly Duke op 
Saxony, and kept in the Casde of Wartburg, where 
he translated the New Testament In 1522 he 
returned to Wittenberg, and after a controversy 
with Carlstadt, a more advanced Reformer, who 
retired to Strasbourg, he preached with immense 
success at Zwickau, and other places, and in 1525 
niarned Catherine de Bora, an escaped nun. 
The Pkasant*s War (1524-1526), now raging in 
Suabia, the Palatinate, Franconia, and Saxon/, 
brought unmerited odium on the Refonners ; but 
by the first Diet of Spires (1526) each German 
state was declarcii free to choose its own religion. 
When at the second ViisT of Spires (1529) a decree 
\v.\s )>Ass(\l continuing the edict of Worms against 



vMi rniiir os>o i>v>SV \\lio h;ul niAnii>l p554> I l.vruKK, the ruWn^ o( Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, 
Nt\n\ i^^iuvn oi Ki\i;l;uul» Mu>^H\li>l him in (ho I tl/n^n^4/f^^ And ^n^a/f, and the deputies of several 
I5\^\vn\h\* ni ^vt »N\rjt/>, \\w NrthtrUnJs, Sicll}, ' imiHMial cititti prv^tcsievl against it. and hence the 
^*^^^»*'^ N^ivV^t. .nuUwx c\tonM\oJ\M\iu\ivM\v tn Uw KotvMinors Ai\;uin\l the name of Protestants. 
N%\\ WoiUI S%ai>^'h hiul ho ,iMOiuU\hhcthivnc» At the OiKV ok ^^-^.^^^r^* v'5i5o^ theyrcad a * Con- 

ft-^xiou ot F,uih* dr.xwn up by Meiakctrok, and 
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LEAGUE OF Sohmalkaldep,* By tlie Treaty of 
Nuremberg (1532) they secured toleration until the 
meeting of a General Council, and engaged to assist 
the Emperor against the Turks. After the subju- 
gation of the Anabaptists (1535) who had set up 
(1534) an independent government in Munster, and 
a conference between Lxttheran and Romanist 
divines at Ratlsbon (1541), the Emperor made 
concessions to the Protestants in the Diet of 
Spires (iS43)> in order to secure their aid in his 
war with France ; but on the conclusion of peace 
(1554)1 he made a secret agreement to * exter- 
minate heresy' from his dominions. At the Diet 
OF Worms (1544) the Protestant princes refused to 
aid the Emperor against the Turks, or to take any 
part in the Council of Trent (1545-1563), which 
had been summoned by the Pope. Soon after they 
assembled at Frankfort, and again at Worms, but 
most of them refrained from attending the Diet of 
THE Empire at Ratlsbon (1546). The Emperor 
then made a league with Pope Paul III. (1534- 
1550), the Protestant deputies met at Ulm to ar- 
range for calling their troops into the field, and the 
War of the Schmalkaldian League (1546-1555) 
ensued. The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Duke of Wvrtemberg, the Princess 
OF An halt, and the imperial cities of Augsburg, 
Ulm, and Strasbourg, levied a force of 85,000 men, 
while the Electors of Cologne and Brandenburg, 
and the Count Palatine, remained neutral In- 
stead of at once attacking the Emperor in Ra- 
tlsbon, the confederates loitered till he advanced 
to Landshut, where he was joined by the Papal 
auxiliaries. Having driven the confederates from 
Ratlsbon, repulsed their attack on Ingolstadt, and 
received reinforcements from Flanders, Charles 
invaded Saxony, whose duke, by the treachery of 
his kinsman Maurice, had been compelled to return 
to his own dominions. He defeated the Duke at 
Uuhlberg (1547), besieged Wittenberg, compelled 
the Landgrave of Hesse to surrender, and kept 
both these princes prisoners, giving Saxony to 
Maurice. At the Diet of Augsburg (1548) he 
issued THE Interim ; to the doctrines contained in 
which all his subjects were required to conform 
until a General Council should determine the points 
in dispute. After a time Maurice, who had un- 
dertaken to reduce Magdeburg, which held out 
against the Interim, entered into an alliance with 
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Henry II. of France (1547-1559) against the 
Emperor, and sebed Augsburg, while Henry cap- 
tured the imperial cities oiToul, Verdun, and Uetz 
(1552). Maurice then drove the Emperor from 
Innsbruck, but made terms with him at Passau 
(1552), which were confirmed by the 'Peace of 
Religion' at Augsburg (1555). The French mo- 
narch continued the war, and advanced through 
A Isace, but retired from Strasbourg, He, however, 
successfully resisted the Emperor's efiforts to re- 
cover Uetz, which stood a siege of 56 days. After 
some other unimportant operations, the war was sus- 
pended by the abdication of the Emperor (1556), 
who resigned the government of the Netherlands, 
Spain, Naples, and his possessions in the New 
World to his son Philip (1556-1598), and was 
succeeded in the Empire by his brother Ferdi- 
nand I. (i 556-1 564). 

The REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND broke 
out with more violence, and worked greater changes 
than in Germany. The sale of indulgences at 
EInsledeIn (15 18) led Ulric Zwingle, the pastor 
of Zurich, to protest against Romish errors ; and 
Switzerland was soon involved in bitter disputes 
between the Protestant and Catholic Cantons. 
After a treaty of peace (1529) the war broke out 
again, and Zwingle, who had held a conference 
with Luther at Marburg (1527), was slain in the 
battle of Oappel (1531). His work, however, was 
continued by Calvin, a native of Noyon (bom 
1509), who, after imsuccessful attempts to spread 
the Reformed doctrines in France, published the 
outline of his famous * Institutes ' at Basel (1535), 
and settled in Geneva (1536). Driven from that 
city by the * Libertines,* he retired to Strasbourg, 
where he completed the Institutes (1539); and 
being recalled to Geneva (1540) spent there the re- 
mainder of his life (i 541-1564), ruling both the 
church and the dty. Religious and political dis- 
sensions continued to agitate Switzerland imtil the 
formal recognition of its independence (1648). 

In FRANCE THE REFORMATION commenced 
in the reign of Francis I. (1515-1547). Calvin 
(1509-1564) studied the Scriptures at Orleans, 
and afterwards preached the Reformed doctrines at 
Bourges and at Paris (1533), whence he was driven 
to Basel, As early as 152 1 * Luther's heresy' had 
been condemned by the Faculty of Theology at 
Paris; but the innovators took refuge at Meaux, 
After the Treaty of Cambral (1529) persecution 
became rampant Le Clerc, the first French 
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tiurtyr, was burnt at Uetz, Many suffered in Parl%» 
Hy the treaty iACrepy (1544) Francis bound him- 
self to extirpate heresy, and, to carry out his engage- 
ment, exterminated the Vaudois or Waldenses of 
PkovKNCK (1545). Henry II. (1547-1559), who 
married Cathkkink de Medici, continued to per- 
secute the Reformers, but their doctrines made ex- 
traordinary progress. A Protestant Church was 
esUbiished in Par/5 (1555), and others were found- 
ed in Bourgos, Orleans, Rouen, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
ToulouBO, Uontpelllor, La Roohelle, Blols, Tours, 
and Anders, The Synod of Paris (1559) issued 
the * Confession of Faith, ' and * Articles of Disci- 
pline,' which long remained the doctrinal and 
ccxlcsiastical standards of the people 'of the 
religion/ But IIknry died (1559), and was suc- 
ceeded by his youthful, sickly, and imbecile son 
KuANCiH 11.(1559-1560), husband of Mary Queen 
OF Scots. The consecjuent supremacy of the 
(jUIhkh, an<l the persecutions they fomented, led 
the ' Huguenots' (as the Protestants now began to 
be f'ttllcd) to engage in the conspiracy of Ambolse 
(1560). Shortly after the failure of this attempt to 
Ncixe the king and expel tlieGuiSKS, Francis died, 
iiiul his mother, (>atiikkink dk Mkdici, became 
Miuurdian* of Fmnce, her son Charles IX. 
(iS^)o 1574) being only in his eleventh year. At 
fn'ht .she made com ossions to the IIuouknots, and 
by thr KnuT ok St Oormain (156a), all penaldes 
uguiuht thiMU were abolished, and permission was 
given to theiu to hold meetings for worship outside 
%\\v walln 01 townn. Hut the (Suiskh soon regaineil 
their am endanty. Massacres at VasSif, Sens, Tours, 
and other places, drove the Ihiguenots to anns. 
(*oNi)K fiei/ed Or/(»A/75 (is6j), and obtainal 6000 
men, and aid in money from Km/awktii of England, 
to whom he pronuned to surrender Ha\fre. IiIMsk 
and MoNi'MoHKNi V obtainal tr\H)|>s from Piiii.ir 
i\(Sp4ln, while ANixuNKof A/rtK*r/v, lortitied Paris 
loi the i'atholiiH. The Kn|\lish tn^ops garrisonal 
//.i>rf», Hou^nt and Ohpp^* but siH^n aUuulone\l the 
lattei to loin in the unMhressful del'enee \>i Rouen 



Ambolse brought the first Huguenot war to a 
dose. The English were then driven from Havre, 
and Elizabeth receiving 220,000 crowns to deliver 
up the hostages that had been given for the restora- 
tion of Calais, concluded the Treaty of Troyes 
(1564). Provoked by persecutions, and rumours 
of their intended extermination, the Huguenots, 
privately aided by Elizabeth, again took up arms 
(1567), and were defeated at St Denis ; but the loss 
of Montmorency, who fell in the battle, led the 
Catholics to terminate the war by the Treaty of 
Longjumeau (1568). In the third Huguenot 
WAR (1569-70), Conde was slain at Jarnac; and 
CoLiGNY, after vamly laying siege to Poitiers, 
was defeated at Uonoontour (1549), but reinforced 
by German troops, and by some English vo- 
lunteers, he marched upon Paris (1570) when 
peace was concluded at St Germain, La Roehelle, 
Cognao, Uontauban, and La Charlte being placed 
in the hands of the Huguenot leaders. Lured from 
their stronghold at Roohelle by specious promises 
and pressing invitations from the king, Henry of 
Navarre, Conde, Coligny, and other Huguenot 
leaders went to Paris, where Henry was married 
(1572) to Margaret, sister of the French monarch. 
Shortly afterwards the infamous Massacrs of 
St Bartholomew was perpetrated Cougny 
was the first victim; 10,000 Huguenots were 
slaughtered in Paris alone. In Rouen, Orleans, 
Lfons, Toulouse, Troyes, Bordeaux, and Bourges, 
similar tragedies were enacted. Nearly 100,000 
were immolated in various parts of the kingdom. 
Navarre and Conde escaped only by abjuring 
the Protestant faith, and were imprisoned in 
the Louvre. The revolt of La Roohelle (1573), 
lal to its siege by the Duke of Anjou, who, 
however, on liis election to the crown of Poland, 
made i>cace with its brave defenders, licensing 
the Reionneti worship in La Roehelle, NImes, 
and Uontauban, and restoring the Huguenots 
to their seiiuestrated estates, offices, and hon- 
ours. Shortly afterwaids. on the death of his 



a)*idniit Anixunk or ^.1M^n•, who was slain pre- ; brxHher, he ;iscended the throne of France 
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Uknkv III. (15741589), and announced his 
\letcrmination to make no concessions to the 
Uu^iiuenots, who at once organised an insurrec- 
tion, AUor the TkavK of Monsieur (1576), 
whwh v\MuovK\l •dl the demands of the Pn>- 
leMantis the Oikk of ^Uisk formed the *Ca- 
iHOiu^ I KA\UK,* and auv^thcr war ensued, which 
WA» «\Kn\ tcrtniiutcd b) the Treaty or Bergerae 
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(1577). An interval of uneasy peace was broken 
by THE Leaguers, who, having made a secret treaty 
with Philip of Spain at Jolnvllle (1585), took up 
arms to exclude the Bourbons (represented by 
Henry of Navarre) from the accession to the 
throne. Orleans, Bourges, Rhelms, Dijon, Lyon, 
Caen, Solsaons, and Amiens, declared in their favour, 
and when they advanced upon Paris, the king 
yielded, and by the Treaty of Nemours, revoked 
all edicts in favour of the Protestants. This 
drove the Huguenots to arms, headed by Henry 
OF Navarre, who had escaped from captivity, and 
renounced his abjuration of the Protestant faith; 
and the * War of the Henries * commenced At 
Coutras (1587), Navarre defeated the Leaguers, 
who afterwards drove the king from Paris (1588). 
Being again reconciled to them, Henry procured 
the murder of Guise at Blols, and joined the 
Huguenots, with whom he was besieging Paris 
(1589), when he was assassinated by Jacques 
Clement, a Dominican friar. Henry of Na- 
varre succeeded him with the title of Henry IV. 
(1589-1610), the first of the Bourbon dynasty 
( 1 589-1 789). The Leaguers, headed by the Duke 
OF Mayenne, and aided by Philip of Spain, 
opposed his accession ; but the Huguenot captains 
rallied round him, and he received aid fix)m Eliza- 
beth of England. Breaking up from before Paris, 
he marched upon Normandy, where Dieppe and 
Caen were given into his hands. After preparing to 
besiege Rouen, he occupied a fortified position at 
Argues, where he repulsed the attacks of Mayenne, 
and then advanced upon Paris, which his troops 
occupied for three days. He then retired to Tours, 
having sectu-ed the recognition of his title in Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touralne, Poltou, Salntonge, and 
Qascony, Early the next year (1590) he reduced 
several towns in Halne and Normandy, laid siege to 
Dreux, and defeated the Leaguers at hry. His 
advance upon Paris was delayed by the sieges of 
Vernon, Mantes, Corbell, Melun, and Lagny, and, 
while he was besieging the capital, a Spanish force, 
under the Duke of Parma, advanced to Meaux for 
its relief, and Henry was compelled to retire to 
Complegne, A period of anarchy and confiision 
followed. The Leaguers were split up into irrecon- 
cileable factions, and at length (1593), Henry 
embraced the Catholic Faith. After having been 
crowned at Chartres, he obtained the surrender of 
Paris (1594), and the submission of the provinces 
soon followed. He then declared war against Spain 



(i595)» invaded Franche Comte, routed Mayenne 
and the Constable of Castile at Fontaine- 
Francalse, and overran the whole country. May- 
enne submitted when the Pope's absolution and 
acknowledgment of Henry arrived; but the war 
with Spain continued. Calais, Ardres (1596), and 
Amiens (1597), fell into the enemy's hands, but, 
after the recapture of Amiens, the war was concluded 
by the Treaty of Vervlns (1598), shortly after 
Henry had, by the celebrated Edict of Nantes 
(signed 15th April 1598), secured fiill religious 
liberty to his Protestant subjects. 

The REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS arose 
from the spread of the doctrines of the Reformation 
in the northern provinces. After passing from the 
ancient Kingdom of Lorraine to the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and thence to the House of Austria, 
the Netherlands, then embracing seventeen pro- 
vinces independent of the German Empire except 
as regards liability to taxation, became attached to 
Spain by the accession of Charles V. (1516-1566). 
Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, early embraced 
Lutheran doctrines ; and after the Edict of Worms 
( 1 5 2 1 ) were bitteriy persecuted. Philip II. ( i 5 56- 
1598) continued the persecution, and introduced 
the Inquisition (1566). Alva was made Gover- 
nor (1567), and his tyrannies drove the Flemings 
into open rebellion. They captured Brille* (1572), 
were aided by English volunteers in the defence 
of Flushing, and drove the Spaniards into Mlddel- 
burg* Though he starved the garrison of Haarlem 
into surrender (1573), Alva's power was broken 
by a repulse at Alkmaar and a defeat at sea, and 
he was recalled (1574). His successor, Reque- 
SENS besieged Leyden,* but William of Orange 
opened the dykes, and let in the sea upon his 
troops. Soon afterwards, by the Pacification of 
Ghent (1576), William was made Stadtholder 
of the 'Seven United Provinces,' after the go- 
vernment had been declined by Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who subsequently concluded an alliance with 
the States-General at Brussels (1598). Notwith- 
standing this alliance, the Duke of Parma sub- 
jugated the Waloon (or Southern) Provinces, in 
which the Catholic fisuth still prevailed ; but the 
seven Northern Provinces formed the Union of 
Utrecht (1579)1 and again appointed William 
Stadtholder. He was assassinated at Delft (1584), 
but his son Maurice (1584-1625) succeeded to 



* See Map la 
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his authority. Elizabeth sent troops under the 
Earl of Leicester, who was made governor. He 
was received at Flushing by his nephew Sir Philip 
Sydney, who was slain in battle under the walls 
of Zutphen (1586). Leicester was soon recalled, 
but Maurice continued the war with such success, 
that in 1590 the Spaniards were driven out of his 
territories, and in 1609 the independence of the 
United Provinces was formally acknowledged by 
Philip IIL (1589-1621). 

MOSOOVY, or RUSSIA, under its first Czar, 
Ivan III. (1463-1505), became an acknowledged 
European power. During the reign of his succes- 
sor, Vasilly (1505-1533) the Crim-Tartars re- 
conquered Moscow, but were soon expelled from 
the country, and Ivan IV. *The Terrible' (1533- 
1584) conquered the Khanates of Kazan (1552) 
and Astrakhan (1554), besides adding Siberia 
(1558) to the Empire. The Ruric dynasty became 
extinct on the death (1598) of Theodore I. (1584- 
1598), who experienced much difficulty in defend- 
ing his frontiers firom the attacks of the Poles 
and the Swedes. 

POLAND, after the annexation of Lithuania, en- 
joyed considerable prosperity under LadislausIII. 
(1434-1445), who fell in the battle of Varna (1445) 
while defending Hungary against the Turks ; and 
under his successor Casimir IV. (1445-1492). The 
nobles then began to assume exclusive power, and 
on the death of Sigismund II. (1548-1572), the 
last of the Jagellons, the unfortunate elective 
principle was restored, and on the plain of Praga 
Henry Valois, afterwards (i 574-1 589) Henry III. 
of France, was elected king (1573). On his abdi- 
cation (1575), the election fell upon Stephen of 
Transylvania (1575-1586) who subjugated the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, and took Livonia from 
the Russians. He was succeeded by Sigismund 
III. (1587-1632), crown-prince and afterwards 
(1592-1604) king of Sweden. 

After the death (1490) of Matthias Corvin, 
HUNGARY fell a prey to factious dissensions and 
Turkish invasions. The great Sultan Solyman cap- 
tured Belgrade (1521), and Louis II. (1515-1526) 
was slain in the disastrous battle of Mohacz (1526), 
Ferdinand of Austria then claimed the throne of 
Hungary and Bohemia, but the Huns bestowed 
their crown on John de Zapolya (15 2 7-1 541), who 
being hard pressed by Ferdinand, threw himself 
upon the protection of the Turks, and with their 
aid besieged Vienna ( 1 5 '^9). At length it was agreed 



that Ferdinand should succeed on the death 
of John, but the treaty was not carried out, 
for on John's decease (1541) his infant son 
John Sigismund was proclaimed. Solyman 
again invaded Hungary, on the pretext of aid- 
ing the cause of Sigismund, captured Buda, 
obtained possession of Slavonia, and then 
banished the young prince to Transylvania* 
After a time Ferdinand, by a treaty with 
the Sultan, obtained possession of Hungary 
(1552), which has ever since been united with 
A ustria. 

For nearly a century after the Turkish conquest 
of Constantinople (1453) the OSMAN EMPIRE con- 
tinually extended its boundaries. Mahomet IL 
(1451-1481) made Servia tributary, reduced the 
Uorea (1454), Treblzond, Bosnia, and the Crimea 
(1473), took Cephalonia, and even threatened 
Venice and Rome, Though unsuccessful in A I ban la, 
and driven out of Belgrade (1456), his arms were 
victorious as far west as Triest, and the capture of 
Otranto (1480) opened the way for conquests in 
Italy, His son Bajazet IL (1481-1512) subdued 
Croatia and Karamania, and was engaged in con- 
stant wars against Persia, Egypt, Venice, and Hun- 
gary, Selim I. (i5i2-i52o)annexedS/r/a (1516), 
and Egypt (1517), and conquered Arabia (1518). 
Under Solyman IL 'The Magnificent* 
(1520-1566), the greatest of the Ottoman princes, 
the Empire reached its zenith. He captured 
Belgrade (1521), drove the Knights of St John 
from Rhodes (1522), defeated the Hungarians 
at Mohacz (1526), and made himself master 
of Transylvania (1526) and Moldavia (1529). 
After being driven from Vienna (1529) by 
Charles V., he reduced Georgia, and cap- 
tured Bagdad. He then repeated his ravages 
in Hungary, which was reduced to the con- 
dition of a Turkish province, and left his 
son, Selim IIL (1566-1574), an empire ex- 
tending from Styria to the Tigris, and from 
the Falls of the Dnieper to those of the 
Nile. The immediate decay of this magnifi. 
cent empire was retarded by the energy of 
Selim's grand vizier, Mohammed Soloki, who 
conquered Cyprus (157 1) from the Venetkins, 
and, though his navy was shattered in the 
battle of Le panto by the united fleets <rf 
Spain, Venice, Genoa, and the Pope under the 
command of Don John of Austria, raised a new 
fleet, drove Don John out of Tunis (1573), and 
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put its garrison to the sword. Under Murad III. 
(1574-1595), and his successors, the Turkish power 
rapidly declined. 

GERMANY, after the death of Charles V. 
(1519-1558), continued torn with dissensions be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants. Ferdinand I. 
(1557-1564), and still more his son, the mild and 
sagacious Maximilian 11.(1564-1576), maintained 
religious liberty; but under the negligent recluse 
Rudolph II. (1576-1612), the discord between the 
two factions increased, civil war arose among the 
princes of the Empire, and Austrian influence in 
Germany speedily declined. 

ITALY remained divided and powerless, the 
battle-field of other nations. Naples and Sicily 
(1504) and Milan (1540) fell under the dominion 
of Spain, The States of the Church rose to great 
prosperity under the astute and energetic Leo X. 
(15 13-152 1), whose predecessorJuLius II. acquired 
Bologna (1513). Ancona was incorporated (1532), 
Ravenna taken from Venetia, and Ferrara from 
Modena (1598). Tuscany became a Duchy (1538), 
with Florence for its capital, and after the addition 
of Sienna (1557) was made a Grand-duchy (1569). 
Aristocratic government was established in the 
Genoese Republic (is^S), The Venetian Republic, 
which had risen to great wealth and power, and 
acquired numerous possessions on the continent 
and in the Mediterranean during the previous 
century, was crippled by the war arising out of the 
League of Oambral (1508), and by the loss of its 
commerce, owing to the Portuguese discovery of the 
passage to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its possessions on the Archipelago, and on the 
Eastern shore of the Adriatic were seized by the 
Turks, who also despoiled it of Cyprus (1571). 
Savoy was greatly injured by the wars between 
France and Germany; but its Dukes recovered 
most of their dominions after the Treaty of Gateau 

Cambresis (1559). 

SWITZERLAND, though agitated by religious 
and political dissensions, increased her territories, 
and supplied bands of mercenary troops to take 
part in the conflicts of her neighbours. 

PORTUGAL, after enjoying prosperity and re- 
nown under Emanuel the Great (1495-1521) 
and John III. (i52i-i557),fell under the dominion 
of Spain, after the defeat at Alcantara (1580) of 
Don Antonio, who had opposed the claim of 
Philip II. (i 556-1 598) to the throne as the son of 
Emanuel's eldest daughter. 



SPAIN, which imder Charles I.* (15 16- 
1556) had become the wealthiest and most powerful 
monarchy in Europe, was weakened and impove- 
rished by the bigoted policy and disastrous wars 
of Philip II. (1556-1598), the husband of Mary 
of England, and the antagonist of Elizabeth. For 
five years he devoted the whole of his immense 
resources to the preparation of the 'Invincible 
Armada' for the invasion of England. Vessels 
were built in all the ports of Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Sicily, and additional ones procured 
firom Denmark and the Hanse Towns; while troops 
fi-om all parts were collected in the Netherlands 
under the Duke of Parma, and innumerable 
boats constructed at Dunkirk,^ G ravel Ines, N leu- 
port, \ and Antwerp, to transport them to Eng- 
land, when the ' Armada * should arrive from 
I Spain to assist and protect them. While these 
' mighty operations were proceeding Drake was 
despatched from Plymouth to destroy the vessels 
on the Spanish coasts. Dashing into Cadiz 
(1587), he captured or destroyed 80 vessels there, 
and 100 others between Cadiz Bay and Cape 
St Vincent, after which he took, near the Azores, 
2L large galleon from the East Indies. A year's 
delay was thus occasioned. At length (29th May 
1588) the Armada left the Tagus. Damaged by 
a storm oflf Cape FInlsterre, the vessels put into 
Coruna to refit After a running fight up the 
Channelfi and the panic caused by Howard's fire 
ships in the Calais roads, the remnant of the 
Spanish vessels, about 80 sail, collected at Grave- 
lines, and determined to sail home by the way of 
Scotland and Ireland. Oflf the Orkneys they en- 
countered another storm, and many ships were lost 
among the Western lsles,§ and on the shores of 
Norway and Ireland, and at last only 60 vessels 
reached Santander, After this failure of Philip's 
vaunted enterprise, the English made continual at- 
tempts to annoy and distress the Spaniards. The 
* Journey to Portugal' was undertaken (1589) 
to wrest that country from Philip. Drake burnt 
Coruna, Lisbon was attacked, but not successfully, 
and Vigo was given to the flames After the failure 
of Drake and Hawkin's expedition to Spanish 
America, Essex captured Cadiz (1596), but dis- 
sensions among his colleagues prevented him from 



* Known as ' Charles V.,' from his title as Emperor of 
Germany. 
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reaping the fruits of his great victory, and in a similar 
manner his expedition to intercept the * Plate 
Flkkt* was ruined, though three galleons from 
Havannah, worth ;£'ioo,ooo, were captured by it 

SWEDEN rose rapidly to power and influence 
under the wise government of Gustavus I. (1524- 
1570), who promoted the spread of Lutheran doc- 
trines in his dominions. His son, Eric XIV. 
(1560-1568) waged successful wars against Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark ; but his brother and suc- 
ressor, John III. (1568-1592) was forced to cede 
Oothland and other territory to Denmark by the 
THV.A'iy n? Stettin (1570), and he lost the esteem 
of his subjects by embracing the Catholic faith. 
His son SiGisMUND II. (1592-1604), King of 



Poland, had been educated in the same ^ith, and 
was driven from the throne (1604). 

DENMARK and NORWAY fonned one kingdom. 
Christian II. was deposed (1523), and Frederick 
OF Holstein (1523-1536) elected in his stead. His 
son, Christian III. (1534-1559) established the 
Reformation in Denmark, and, defeated the at- 
tempts of the Emperor Charles V. to interfere in 
the government for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Catholic faith. He also annexed the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein to the kingdom. Fre- 
derick 11. (1599-1588) improved the financial con- 
dition of the country, and promoted commerce 
and learning. His son Christian IV. (1588-1648) 
became an active and powerful monarch. 
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during the period to which it refers ; but they differ, 
in many cases, from the then existing sheriffdoms^ 
In the 1 2th century, the whole of Scotland north of 
the Grampians was apparently included in the 
Sheriffdom of Inverness, Moray, an ancient mor- 
maership and earldom, seems to have been disjoined 
from it in 1263, ^^^ was subsequently revived as an 
earldom for one of Bruce's nephews ; but it was 
not formally constituted a sheriffdom till the reign 
of James II. (1427-1460). Caithness was an an- 
cient Norse earldom, and Sutherland was separated 
from it by Alexander II. (12 14-1249), and made 
an earldom for the De Moravia family, its present 
holders. These, together with Ross, also an an- 
cient monnaership and earldom, were made distinct 
shoriffiloms by an Act jxissed in 1503, which did not, 
however, take effect until 1641. Buchati and Ness 
wore ancient momiaerships and earldoms : the for- 
mer was forfeited by the Comyxs in 1309. MeanM 
prv^Kibly anciently gave the tide of a mormaer, 
and the district kept its name after being formed 
into the shoriffvlom of Kincardine. The lordship 
of t^Adcnoch was in the hands of the Rkd Comyn 
dminj; a gnwt juri of the 13th century. Lochaber 
A\\y\ .\r(^le, onj;inally subject to the 'Lords or 

niK Isj Ks* who cvMUinuevl invlependent till after the 
ij.i to ,v ...urn. 0,0 ,un.Muh.u to imuMif. .tU m tVu I |^^„|^, ^,^ j, ^,^,^. ^ ^^^ ^.^.^ ^^^^^ included in anv 

\\w\\\\\W\\\ until the K^mmng of the 16th centtuy. 
^rt^sWb^n^ ^xi\x the title v^f eort to a brancb ol 
tho l\\MniKiis, whv> had become Earis of Argylc 



It is im[)ossil)lc to obtain a satisfactory account 
of the origin or purpose of the many territorial 
divisions, the memory of which has been retained 
in Scotland, as well by popular usage as by refer- 
ences in legal documents and historical records. 
Though by no means the oldest, the division into 
shcrilVdonis* (shires or counties) has now become 
tlic most important of the civil divisions. Hut al- 
thoiij;h this division existed, very nearly in its pre- 
sent hMin, at least as early as the reign of David I. 
(i I -'.I- 1 15^0. i*'^^' ihe various shires are enumerated 
in a public tmlinanie of the year 1305, many dis- 
tricts continued long altciwanls to be best known 
hv names unconnected with any legal jurisdiction 
ix*cogniscd at the tinu\ 

The divisions laid tlown in our Map an* those 
which appear t»> have been in most general use 

• 'Sit 't*h«iin.u Tialj', UofopittiiMt \\\a\ lh<» Shriiflf l^M«os 
in pl:uv ol \\w \\\\\W\\\ < '.•♦V, r, \>lu» i\ppoaiH l«v wvMW oUaUcin 

\\\ tilt' lvi)MV. tt| KolH'lt A\\y\ \\\\\\\ UlUiV, ol \\\t V A\V\\\\\\\ \^( 

Mohn, \'\\\\ Sn.uho.nn, «to , !»» h.»\o Ihvu a p»MM\n \\lu» 
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S\y\\\\\\\W \\\\\\ \\\\\^\\\\ Hon rttti»\hi'»l to (t ; \\tuMx\»N Iho \^oi\t 

I *,"■.« Ol .*.l'.\ .»v \\ U U*»>\ UU«K'lNt«HHl, tH i\ nMv lulo of 
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in 1457. Athote, an ancient earldom, formed one 
of the * quarters* of the great sheriflfdom of Perth. 
Angus and Fife were very ancient earldoms, the 
latter possessing several peculiar privileges, and 
both early formed sheriflfdoms, that of Angus being 
known as Forfar. Strathearn and Mentelth were 
also ancient earldoms, and until the i8th century 
continued distinct from the sheriffdom of Perth for 
purposes of jurisdiction and taxation. Lennox, also 
an ancient earldom, formed the sheriffdom of Dum- 
barton, which was afterwards considerably curtailed. 
Ayr was made a sheriffdom in 1221, Kyle and 
Carrlok being divisions of the same, the latter, an 
old lordship, afterwards becoming an earldom. 
Clydesdale formed the sheriffdom of Lanark. 
Lothian, a territory continually changing its bound- 
aries and rulers, ultimately formed the three counties 
of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, and Haddington, which 
are still popularly known as West, Mid, and East 
Lothian respectively. Under the name of Merse 
(or the marches) was originally designated all the 
territories bordering on England ; but its application 
was afterwards restricted to the sheriffdom of Ber- 
wick, a division of which county still bears the name. 
Tweeddale originally formed two shires, but before 
the *ordonance' of Edward L (1305) the whole 
district had fallen under the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff of Peebles. Great estates in Tevlotdale 
were granted by David L (i 124-1 153) to the 
Stewarts ; and Annandale was given by the same 
monarch to the Bruges. NIthsdale, an ancient 
deanery of the diocese of Glasgow, now forms the 
western division of Dumfriesshire. The ancient 
kingdom of Galloway, though nominally subjugated 
by Malcolm IV. (1151-1165), continued for a 
long period to be governed by its own peculiar 
laws, and the district is still popularly known by its 
ancient name. 

James III. (1460-1488) readily recognised 
Henry VII. (1485-1509) on his accession to the 
English throne; but after the failure of a treaty 
negotiated by the Bishops of Exeter and Aber- 
deen, through James insisting on the surrender of 
Berwick as a preliminary, the English court favoured 
the Scottish aristocratic factions who maintained a 
constant opposition to the king. When the Duke 
of Rothesay, issuing from Stirling Castie, put 
himself at the head of the Barons who had taken up 
arms against his father, and was received by them 
as * King of Scotland,* James sent to solicit Henry's 
aid; but he, on the contrary, recognised his son, 



who was proclaimed as James IV. (1488). The 
unfortunate king was driven from Edinburgh, his 
treasure was seized at Leith, and he escaped with 
difficulty into Fife, where he collected forces to 
oppose the confederate nobles, who had assembled 
with their retainers, at Blackness (near Linlithgow). 
He was defeated at Sauchlebum, and fleeing from 
Stirling, was thrown from his horse at Mlltown, and 
there murdered by one of his pursuers. 

His son, James IV. (1488-1513), then pro- 
ceeded to Perth, and was crowned at Scone, He 
maintained peace with England for some years; 
but when Perkin Warbeck, defeated in England, 
expelled from Flanders, and disgusted with his cool 
reception in Ireland, repaired to Scotland (1496), 
James received him with open arms, took him on 
a royal progress through the country, gave him the 
beautiful Lady Catherine Gordon in marriage, 
summoned his lieges to meet at Lauder, and made 
an inroad with the adventurer into England, In 
the next year (1537) they again crossed the Tweed, 
but retired on the approach of Surrey, who ad- 
vanced into Berwickshire, and captured Ay ton 
Castle. Warbeck was then induced to leave the 
kingdom, and after he had sailed from Ayr, a truce 
with England for seven years was agreed upon. 
The marriage of James (1503) with Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII., was preceded by a * treaty 
of perpetual peace,* in which no mention was 
made of the English claim of supremacy over Scot- 
land. After the accession of Henry VIII. (1509- 
1547) to *c English throne, James renewed the 
ancient alliance of Scotland with France, and in- 
vading England during the absence of his royal 
brother-in-law, was slain in the disastrous battle of 
Fled den (15 13). 

James V. (15 13-1542), not then two years old, 
became king. His mother, Margaret, as Regent, 
made peace with England; but, by an ill-advised 
and hasty marriage with Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
she lost her authority; and Albany came over 
from France and assumed the Regency. The nobles 
at once formed themselves into an English and a 
French faction. Margaret retired to England 
(15 1 5), and Lord Home, one of her leading sup- 
porters, was beheaded at Edinburgh (1516); but 
the Chevalier de la Bastie, left as warden of the 
Scottish marches while the Regent was in France, 
was slain by Sir David Home near Dunse (1517), 
and Margaret and Angus returned to Scotland. 
In a fray called ^CUan-Uic- Causeway^ * at Edinburgh^ 
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AifGUs's party defeated the Hamiltons, and ob- 
tained possession of the capital But Margaret, 
who had quarrelled with her husband, joined the 
defeated party, and Albany returned and resumed 
the government. Henry, taking advantage of the 
confusion, sent an English force under the Earl 
of Shrewsbury (1522), who, after penetrating to 
Kelso, was driven back by the men of Uene and 
Tevlotdale, Albany then declared war against 
Engi^nd, assembled 80,000 men at Annan, and 
advanced upon Carlisle; but was persuaded by 
Lord Dacre, who had no forces at hand to oppose 
him, to conclude a truce (1522). He then went 
to P'rance seeking assistance, and during his absence 
Surrey advanced from Berwick (1523), burnt Jed- 
burgh, and ravaged Tevlotdale. On Albany's 
return, with some French auxiliaries, he marched 
southwards at the head of a numerous force ; but 
many of his followers refused to cross the bridge of 
Melrose; and after his foreign troops had been 
foiled in an attack on Wark Castle, he retreated to 
Edinburgh, The next year ( 1 5 24) he finally quitted 
Scotland, and Margaret caused her son, then only 
twelve years old, to be declared of age and pro- 
claimed king. But Angus again seized the reins 
of government, and maintained the Douglas 
ascendancy until James escaped from his custody 
at Falkland (1528), reached Stirling, obtained the 
support of the Earls of Arran, Argyle, Eglinton, 
and Moray, undertook the duties of government, 
and drove the Douglases into exile. David (after- 
wards Cardinal) Beaton became his chief adviser, 
and the alliance with France was renewed. Henry 
of England endeavoured to induce his nephew to 
throw off the Papal supremacy ; and after a treaty 
of peace made in 1534, offered him the hand of 
Mary, and proposed an interview at York, Both 
pro|>osaIs were declined. Jamk^s announced his de- 
termination to * support (he religion of his ancestors,' 
aiul during his reign many Scottish Protestants 
sutfcrcil martynlom. The French alliance was 
ccmcnteil by the king s marriage with MA(;nALKN 
(»S37)» daughter of Francis I., and after her death 
with Mary of Guisk (1538). Henry rcncwcil his 
proiH>sals for nn interview (1541). and even went 
to York to moot Jamks; but ho ditl not appear, 
anil Hknry thon dcdarcil war. 'I'ho w;ua1ci\ of 
the east manhos. with ANt;us. l>i>rr.i.AS, aiul 
i»lhor SiMtch exiles, rntrivd Teviotdalo (154^)* Init 
were defoateil at H addon ff/^*^. Nv^rkvm.k then 
cn)s»cd the Tw4$d at Berwick, and manhcti to 



Kelso, when he retreated, as the king, at the head 
of a large force, had reached Fala, James proposed 
to pursue him, but many of his nobles refused to 
proceed, so that he was forced to retire; and a 
detachment under Maxwell, which crossed the 
Border, was routed at Solway M08S. James took 
this defeat so much to heart that he died at Falk- 
land Castle, soon after the birth, at Linlithgow, of 
his unfortunate daughter and successor, Marv 

(1543-1567). 

Henry VIII. immediately attempted to bring 
about the union of England and Scotland by marry- 
ing his son Edward to the infant Mary, and 
demanding the gOYemment as her guardian. The 
Protestant Hamilton, Earl of Arrak, became 
Regent (1542), and Cardinal Beaton, the head of 
the Catholic party, who advocated an alliance with 
France, was imprisoned in Blaokness Castle. But 
he soon recovered his liberty; and after the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Greenwich, raised an army, 
seized the infant Queen, sent her to Stirling Casde, 
and soon obtained the adhesion of Arrak, who 
abjured his 'heresy' at Stirling. The Cardinal 
then took measures against Angus, who withdrew 
to Douglas Castle. There he was joined hy 
Lennox, a former ally of Beaton's, who, having 
conducted the negotiations with France, now met 
the French envoy at Dumbarton, and obtained 
from him the gold sent over for the opposite party. 
But the Cardinal's prompt and decisive measures 
disconcerted their schemes. Dalkeith and Pinkie 
were occupied by government troops, Angus was 
obliged to take refuge in Tantallon Castle, and the 
Scottish Parliament attainted him and his asso- 
ciates of treason, and declared the treaties of peace 
and marriage with England null and void. Hknry 
then sent a fleet under Viscount Lisle, and an 
army under the Earl of Hertford, to invade 
Scotland (1544). Before Beaton could collect any 
forces they had seized Leith, and burnt Edinburgh, 
afler which they retreated, burning Seton, Hadding- 
ton, Dunbar, and Boston on their inarch to Berwick. 
Lennox was soon driven into England, idience he 
retumeil with eight ships, took Arran and Bute, 
plundered KIntyre, Kyle, and Carrick, and hovered 
about the coast to prevent the Scots from attacking 
England during Henry s absence in France. At 
the same time Sir Ralph Eure ravaged the Border 
I'ountics, and in 1545 burnt Mel rose, but was 
ilcUatal anil slain at Ancrum Moor. Hertford 
then ravaged Twecddale and Teflotdale, captured 
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and destroyed Kelso, and burnt Jedburgh, Melrose, 
and Drybur^h; but at length Scotland was included 
in a treaty of peace made with France (1546). In 
the same year Beaton was assassinated; and 
Henry VIII. died shortly afterwards (1547). 
Hertford, who became Duke of Somerset, 
was appointed Protector of England, and as the 
Scots would not agree to Edward's marriage with 
their young Queen, he declared war against them. 
With an army collected at Newcastle, he advanced 
to Berwick, destroyed Douglas, Thornton, and 
Innerwick Castles, encamped near that of Tan- 
tallon, established a communication with his fleet, 
then lying over against Leith, and which moved 
opposite to Musselburgh, while the army took up a 
position near Prestonpans, and routed the Scottish 
force at Pinkie (iS47)' While the English advanced 
towards LeIth, the fleet captured Inchcolm,* plun- 
dered and fired Klnghom and other towns on the 
coast of Fife, But cabals at home compelled 
Somerset to return without reaping the fruits of 
his important victory ; and after burning LeIth, ob- 
taining the surrender of Home, Eyemouth, and Fast 
Castles, and building a small fort at Roxburgh, he 
recrossed the Tweed, The Scottish nobles then 
assembled at Stirling, and resolved to apply for 
French assistance, offering to betroth their young 
Queen to the Dauphin, and to send her to be edu- 
cated at the French court Henry II. (1547-1559) 
at once accepted their offer, and though Somerset 
sent an English force (1548) under Lord Gray of 
Wilton, which occupied Haddington, and burnt 
Dalkeith and Musselburgh, 6000 continental war- 
riors landed at LeIth and invested Haddington, 
while the fleet which had brought them over sailed 
round the north of Scotland, entered the Clyde, 
received Mary on board at Dumbarton, and con- 
veyed her safely to France. D'Esse continued the 
siege of Haddington till the approach of Shrews- 
bury with 22,000 men led him to retire to Mussel- 
burgh, where the English did not venture to attack 
them; and after burning Dunbar (1548) Shrews- 
bury and his forces returned to England. Mean- 
while an English fleet, under Lord Clinton, had 
landed 5000 men on the coast of Fife, but they 
were driven off* by the Laird of Wemyss, and met 
with no better success in a subsequent descent on 
Montrose, Lord Grey then made an unopposed 
inroad into Tevlotdale and Uddesdale; and shortly 
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afterwards D'Esse made an unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Haddington, after which he fortified 
himself in LeIth, Towards the end of the year 
(1548) some English ships took and fortified Inch- 
keith, but it was quickly recovered by the French, 
who also drove the English out of Jedburgh, and 
made a foray across the Borders. Fast and 
Broughty Castles were also recovered (1549)) and 
the English found it necessary to evacuate Had- 
dington, In the same year the English were 
unsuccessfiil in their operations in France, and at 
length concluded peace with France and Scotland 
by the Treaty of Boulogne (1550), stipulating 
to restore Lauder and Douglas Castles, and to 
demolish the fortresses of Roxburgh and Eyemouth, 
After this peace the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Guise, visited France, and on her return (1554) 
induced Arran to allow her to assume the Regency. 
She summoned a convention at Newbottle, when 
Mary declared war against France (1557); and 
as the nobles refused their assent to hostilities 
with England, she attempted to involve the two 
nations in a quarrel, by instructing her chief 
adviser, D'Oisel to restore the fortifications 
of Eyemouth, The English made an incursion 
to prevent this, and several border forays 
resulted; but when D'Oisel besieged Wark 
Castle, he was recalled and sharply rebuked 
by the council. Mary was married to the 
Dauphin (1558), and when shortly afterwards 
Queen Mary of England died, she and her 
husband quartered the royal arms with their 
own, and assumed the title of 'King and 
Queen of Scotland and England.' This roused 
the indignation of Elizabeth (1558-1603); and 
she at once took advantage of the distracted 
state of Scotland to undermine Mary's authority 
there. In that unhappy country religious dis- 
sensions were raging fiercely. The Reforma- 
tion had made great progress, but the Queen 
Regent was naturally obnoxious to the Re- 
formers, who, after a meeting to which she 
summoned them at Stirling (1559), entered on 
a crusade of destruction against churches and 
monasteries, and entered into a Protestant league, 
under the title of * Lords of the Congre- 
gation.' The accession of Mary's husband to 
the throne of France (1559) increased their adher- 
ents, the Scots becoming jealous of French influ- 
ence, and they obtained pecuniary aid fi'om Eliza- 
beth. An armistice was concluded at LeIth (1559)9 
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l;iit the Prote»tanU then extended their demands. 
The Fren/,h f<r/rtified Lelih, and the I^jrds or thr 
0;NOkK/;ATiON were foiled in an attempt on frf//7- 
burf^h (>afttle, 'Iliey soon, however, comfielled the 
f^iiccn Recent to withdraw into Z.e///r, and, though 
themiKrlvoi driven into StlrUn^, concluded a treaty 
with KuzAbKTH at Berwick (1560). An English 
fli;ct Jicnt into the f /r/A 0^ Forth blockaded Leith, 
which was at the same time l>efticged by an English 
and S<:otch force on the land side; but it was de- 
fended with great bravery by the French, until the 
death of Marv of Guisk hastened the conclusion 
of the PRACK OK Edinburgh ( 1 560) ; by which it was 
agreed that LeIth, Dunbar, and Inchkelth should 
lie Hurrcndcred, their fortifications demolished, and 
all foreign troops be withdrawn from the coun- 
try. Relieved from the presence of a French army, 
the Parliament at onr.e csUiblishcd Presbyterianism, 
And enacte<i severe laws against the Catholics. 
Mary rcfusiMl to assent to these statutes, or to ratify 
thf 1 RKATV OK KiMNiiUR(;ii ; and shortly after the 
iliMth of her husband (1560), she left France, and 
landed at Leith (1561). Her troubles at once 
began. She was denied the exercise of her 
religion, and turmoils and intrigues prevailed. 
During her progress in the north, Inverness Castle 
had to be entered by force of arms; and the 
fierre battle of Corrlchle (1562) was fought 
almost in her presence. Her marriage with 
Dakni.ky (1565) led to the * Run-about-raid* 
of the Lords ok tiik ('oNdRK.r.AiioN, who as- 
sembled at Stirling, but on the approa* h of the 
Quccn*s anny retreated into Ar((ylvshlro, re- 
appcaral at Paisley, and pasRing the royal troo|)s, 
pnuocilcd rt\9 Hamilton to Edinburgh, whith 

thoy entoriMl unrrMJMlrd ; but on the ap|»roa«h of 
the Quwn. ihry wrie romprlliMl to rrtire into the 
south, and thrtv dJNbandrd tlirii forrrn. Mary 
soon beranu' t^tian^^rd fioni hvi tumband. The 
nundn of hrt liivnutilo K1//10 int rniKod her 
anuuo^itv ; and aMri the biilli ol her son Jamks 
^i^orO, l>\i(NiiiV fell a vi« tiui to a plot, of 
whn h th«* t^hieen wa*i piobably (ogninant (t5<>7)> 
So»»n iiltenvitMl'« Hoiiiwmi. the supposed nmr 
dnei. M-i^ed the t,>ueen as she was letuiuing to 
Idiniwrfih \Um\ StlrllfiiH, and \t\\\\\^\ her to 
Ihtntuir Thru nt.uiM^;e loused the n\di^nation 
ot th»' noble-s and aw attempt was i\\m\v to seu-e 
then» \\\ t^orthnick Tastle. i>n then ev a|v 
(o Ounbar the lonledeiated noblei ntanht>l 
n|HM) Ldhibitrgfl, With •kwxw loi\e» the> luul 



assembled at Dunbar, Botbweix and Mart met 
the army of the confcdoates at Cmrbenj HilL 
Unable to rely upon their supporters^ Botthweli. 
fled to Dunbar, and thence to the Orkneys, and 
Mary surrendered to her oi^xments. She was 
taken to Edinburgh, and then sent as a prisoner to 
Lochleven Castle, where she signed a deed resign- 
ing the crown to her infant son James, and appoint- 
ing Moray Regent during his minority. 

After James VI. (1567-1625) had been crowned 
at Stirling, Moray was received with due hcxiour 
at Edinburgh, He obtained possession of the 
castles of Edinburgh and Dunbar, over-ian several 
districts in the south, whose inhabitants maintained 
the cause of the captive Queen, and then called a 
Parliament, which confirmed Mary's deposition. 
Early the next year, while the Regent was at Glasgow, 
Mary ascaped from Lochleven, was received on the 
shores of the lake by a number of nobles, conveyed 
to NIddry Castle, and afterwards to Hamilton, 
whence she advanced with 5000 men towards Dum^ 
barton. But her supporters being totally routed at 
Langslde (May 14), she fled to Dundrennan Abbey 
(near Kirkcudbright), and then, embarking on 
board a fishing boat, crossed the Solway Firth to 
Workington, whence she despatched a messenger 
to crave the protection of Elizabeth* (1568). The 
assassination of the Regent (1570) at Linlithgow 
led to renewed disturbances in Scotland. Mary's 
party obtained possession of Edinburgh Castle; but 
Klizabeth sent two armies into Scotland, one of 
which ravaged Tevlotdale, the other the Western 
Uorder. Lknnox, the King's grandfather, was then 
api>ointed Regent. He applied for aid to Eliza- 
HKTii ; and Surrey, re-entering the country, cap- 
tured Home and Fast Castles, and was foUowed by 
the Marshal of Berwick, with whose aid Lennox 
dcvastatcil Clydesdale, and destroyed the posses- 
sit>ns of the Hamiltons. Civil war, however, con- 
titnied. Lennox seized Dumbarton, and put to 
tloath the Archbishop of St Andrews (1571), but 
at longtii fell himself into the hands of his enemies 
at Stirling (157^). and was slain. The EIarl of 
Mar siUivo(>ltHl him« and endeavoured to unite the 
scvcial factions of the Scottish nobility; but he was 
\,\Vc\\ suddenly ill while on a visit to his former 
oppouoni, the Fari. of Morton at Dalkeith, and 
duul M Stirling ^i57iV Morti^n then became 
Koncnt. ;uul he ivmplctely destroyed the party of 
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Mary by taking the castle of Edinburgh, which 
Maitland and Kirkcaldy had held in her interest 
For several years he maintained tranquillity at home, 
and peace with England; but in 1580 he resigned 
the government into the hands of the still youthful 
James, whose reign was continually disturbed by 



plots and intrigues, many of them fomented and 
encouraged by the agents of Elizabeth, until, at 
the death of that astute and wily monarch, he was 
called to the English throne, and with much exult- 
ation, proceeded to take possession of his new 
dominions. 
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At the accession (1485) of Henry VII. (1485- 
1509), English power in Ireland had reached its 
lowest point. During the Wars of the Roses the 
Irish had returned to a state of independence. 
Ulster, and a considerable part of Leinster, had 
fallen into their hands, and they shared Connaught 
with the Burkes, who, like the Desmonds in Kerry, 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, ruled more like 
Irish chieftains than English barons. Thus English 
authority was virtually confined to the seaports be- 
tween Dublin and Dundalk, and parts of the coun- 
ties o( Louth, Meath, Dublin, Klldare, and Wexford; 
the rest of the island being unequally divided 
amongst about 60 Irish and 30 English chieftains. 
The reception of Simnel first called Henry's atten- 
tion to Irish affairs. That impostor having been 
received by the Earl of Kildare at Dublin, was 
there crowned as Edward VI., and received the 
support of all the nobles in the island. After the 
defeat of his expedition to England, Sir Richard 
Edgecumbe was sent over to Ireland (1488), and 
induced the Anglo-Norman nobles to take a new 
and stringent oath of allegiance. But Warbeck 
was readily welcomed on his appearance at Cork 
(1492), and after his departure, Henry, now seri- 
ously alarmed, sent over Sir Edward Poyning, 
who hunted out Warbeck*s abettors, recovered 
Cariow fi-om the Earl of Kildare, summoned 
a (1494) Parliament at Drogheda, which passed 
the celebrated Poyning's Law (1495), and drove 
Warbeck from Waterford on his second landing 
(1495). Kildare was pardoned, and made deputy 
to Prince Henry, who was appointed Viceroy. In 
1498 he convened the first Parliament held under 
Poyning's Act, which made several r^ulations *for 
the increasing of English manners and conditions 
within the land, and for diminishing of Irish usage.' 
He continued in office during part of the reign of 
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Henry VIII. (1509-1547), and was succeeded by 
his son Gerald (1513). But under Wolsey's 
active administration Irish afifairs received much 
attention. An elaborate report on the state of 
Ireland was prepared by the royal command (1575), 
firom which it appears that English rule was still 
confined to the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, 
Klldare, and Wexford, and even the residents near 
the boundaries of these counties paid * black mail' 
to the neighbouring Irish chiefs. Kildare was 
summoned to London, and Surrey sent over to 
Ireland (1520), but, though victorious in several 
engagements, he could not subdue the irrepressible 
chiefis, who, * defeated one day rose up with new 
energy the next' Kildare returned (1523), but 
was again recalled (1533). Summoning a council 
at Drogheda, he left his son Thomas in power as 
his deputy. Deceived by a report that his father 
had been executed, Thomas renounced his alle- 
giance (1534), besieged Dublin Castle, seized 
Archbishop Allen at Clontarf, and put him to 
death. Skeffington, who was sent over as de- 
puty, captured the Fitzgeralds* great stronghold 
of Uaynooth. Thomas died (1535), his five uncles 
surrendered (1536), and were beheaded (1537), 
Gerald having previously died in the Tower. At 
this time Henry endeavoured to extend Th« 
Reformation to Ireland, and with this view Dr 
Browne was made Archbishop of Dublin, with 
instructions that 'the King's subjects in Ireland 
should obey his commands in spiritual matters as 
in temporal, and renounce their allegiance to the 
See of Rome.* Browne was strongly opposed by 
his ' brother of Armagh.' When the Lord Deputy 
had made a ' martial circuit' of the island, a Parlia- 
ment was sunmioned (1536), which, afler the proc- 
tors had been forbidden to vote, passed a series of 
acts declaring the King the supreme head of the 
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Church of Ireland, prohibiting appeals to Rome, 
directing first-fruits to be paid to the King, and 
suppressing certain abbeys and religious houses. 
Browne and the Lord-Deputy then * traversed the 
country from end to end,* destroying cathedrals, 
plundering abbeys, and burning relics. But the 
people adhered to their ancient faith, and a series 
of rebellions ensued. O'Connor invaded Klldare, 
O'Neil feU upon Dundalk (1540), other chiefs flew 
to arms, and the English Pale* was speedily sub- 
jected everywhere to their ravages. Henry was 
also constantly alarmed by reports of Spanish or 
French armaments having reached Bantry Bay, 
After a sanguinary victory over some of the rebels, 
tranquillity was partly restored, and to attach the 
native chiefs and Anglo-Irish proprietors to the 
government, it was proposed to admit them to the 
peerage on their taking an oath of fealty to the 
King. The bait proved a tempting one. Peerages 
were run after with amazing eagerness. Among 
others De Burgh became Earl of Clanrlcarde, 
O'Brien, Earl of Thomond, and O'Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone; and the Earl of Desmond attended Par- 
liament, from which attendance his ancestors had 
persistently claimed a dispensation. Ireland was 
raised from a lordship to a kingdom (1542); and the 
authority of the English monarch was nominally 
recognised throughout Munster and Oonnaught, 
though these provinces retained their own laws and 
usages, and were exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the King's courts. 

During the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553) 
Ireland was governed with considerable energy and 
determination ; but the Lord-Deputy Crofts was 
twice defeated in expeditions against the Scotch 
settlers in Ulster* All attempts to spread the Pro- 
testant religion failed, and on the accession of Mary 
(1553-1558), a synod held at Dundalk deprived the 
very few prelates and priests who had conformed 
under Henry VIII. Gerald and Edward, sons 
of the Earl of Kildare, returned from exile 
(1553), and were restored to their family honours 
and possessions ; and in 1557, Shane O'Neil made 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover his paternal do- 
minions, of which he had been deprived by his 
father in favour of his natural brother Ferdoragh. 



♦ The part of the country subject to English rule, or, 
technically, * in which the King's writ ran,' so called because 
by Po]ming's Law (I545) the colonists were required to 
*pale* in (enclose) that portion of the country. 
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The next year his father died in Dublin Castle, 
and Shane obtained his wishes by the murder ol 
Ferdoragh. 

After the accession of Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
a Parliament was held at Dublin (1560), which en- 
acted that the Irish Church should be reformed 
after the manner of that of England. Both nobles 
and people were opposed to the change, which was 
only eflfected by stratagem. A parliamentary ma- 
jority was obtained by sending writs only to those 
counties and towns which were under the influence 
of the crown. No county in Ulster, and only 
Oarrlckfergus among its boroughs, was represent- 
ed; Gal way and At henry alone sent representatives 
from Con naught, while twenty members came from 
Munster and fifty-four from a part of Leinster, But 
it became evident that even this Parliament would 
not furnish a majority in support of the change of 
religion, and the acts were passed by a few mem- 
bers, privately summoned, on a day on which it had 
been announced there would be no sitting I When 
at the next full meeting of the members protests 
were made against * the fraud, injustice, and deli- 
berate treachery* of this proceeding, Sussex, the 
Viceroy, induced the remonstrants to allow the acts 
to remain on the statute-book, by solemnly swearing 
that they should never be carried into execution. 
But, notwithstanding this solemn undertaking, the 
penal acts against the Catholics were speedily en- 
forced. In 1563 Essex issued a proclamation for- 
bidding either secular or religious priests to officiate 
or even reside in Dublin ; fines and penalties for 
absence from the Protestant services were levied, 
and ere long many Catholics suffered death for 
their religion. Meanwhile the country was in a 
wretched condition of anarchy and strife. Munster 
was kept in a perpetual ferment by the feuds be- 
tween the Earls of Ormond, Desmond, and Clan- 
RiCARDE ; Connaught was a prey to the strifes be- 
tween the Clanricardes and the De Burghs. 
Ulster was exposed to incessant invasions from the 
Scots, while the O'Brynes, the OTooles, and the 
Cavanaghs, harassed Leinster by constant inroads. 
When Sussex, having returned from England with 
reinforcements (1561), established himself in >1r- 
magh, and sent a body of troops into Tyrone, they 
were met and defeated by Shane O'Neil, whom 
the natives acknowledged as Chieftain of Ulster, 
The next year (1562) Shane accepted an invita- 
tion to London, and was solemnly promised * the 
Queen's favour ;* but in 1565 he rose in rebellion 
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on being relused a peerage, and was at length mur- 
dered (1567) at the instigation of the governor of 
Carrlckfer^us. Sir Henry Sidney, who had been 
appointed viceroy (1564) after the battle of Affane, 
between the Butlers and Geraldines, made a 
visitation of Munster and Oonnaught, which he 
describes as badly governed and full of disorders, 
the people of Qalway seeking in vain to protect 
themselves from their dangerous neighbours, and the 
only four (!) respectable householders of At henry 
declaring themselves unable to keep the town owing 
to the rapacity and extortion of the neighbouring 
lords. After a visit to England (1567), Sidney 
landed at Carrlckfergus (1568), received the sub- 
mission of Turloch O'Neil, chieftain of Ulster, 
and called a Parliament, which annexed Tyrone to 
the Royal possessions. He also attempted to pro- 
mote local government by appointing Sir Edward 
Fitton president of Connaught, and Sir John 
Perrot, of Munster; and commenced a series of 

* plantations * in Ulster, by giving The Ards (Down- 
shire) to Sir Thomas Smith, who was assassinated 
in 1572; and Sir Walter Devereaux, Earl of 
Essex, died of the anxiety caused by a similar pro- 
ceeding (1576). Reaching Ireland for the third 
time (1575), Sidney proceeded to Drogheda, at- 
tacked the Scots, who were besieging Carrlckfer^us, 
received the submission of several Ulster chieftains, 
and then spent the winter in Cork; after which he 

* subdued a wicked generation* in Thomond (iS7^)', 
and then, marching westward, had an interview with 
Grace O'Malley, whose clan owned the Isles of 
Arran, and a large territory on the west coast. An 
attempt to substitute a regular tax for the occasional 
subsidies hitherto demanded, roused the inhabitants 
of The Pale; but the deputies they sent to London 
were imprisoned in the Tower, and orders were 
sent to confine, in Dublin Castle, all who had sign- 
ed the remonstrance. The famous outlaw, Rory 
O'MoRE, who had long kept The Pale in a state of 
alarm, stole into Naas with his followers, but was 
killed in 1578, in which year Sidney finally retired 
from office. During the administration of Lord 



Gray (1578-1584), a foreign expedition, headed by 
Fitzmaurice, brother of the Earl of Desmond, 
landed at Dingle (1579), and took possession of the 
small fort of Smerwick (near Kerry). But Fitz- 
maurice was killed before the arrival of a second 
expedition from Spain, which also landed at Smer- 
wick. Youghal was burned, James Desmond was 
slain at Cork, and at length Desmond was appre- 
hended and put to death at Kerry (1583). The 
vigorous administration of Sir John Perrott 
(i 584-1 587) reduced Ireland to a state of com- 
parative tranquillity. The estates of the Earl of 
Desmond were colonised, and sheriflfs appointed to 
the counties into which Ulster and Connaught had 
been divided. Sir Hugh O'Donnell, nephew of 
0*Neil, was seized by stratagem at Drogheda (1587), 
but escaped from Dublin Castle (1592). After a 
pacification at Dundalk (1593), Ulster again fell 
into the hands of its native chiefs. O'Neil revolted ; 
and after some hostilities on the Blackwater, sud- 
denly submitted, but receiving promises of aid from 
Spain, he reduced Blackwater (1598), defeated an 
English force at Dungannon, and obtained a signal 
victory near ^r/wa^A. Essex was then appointed 
deputy, with larger powers than his predecessors 
(1599). After despatching reinforcements to the 
northern towns, and to WIcklow and Naas, he 
marched to Limerick, and captured Cork and 
Waterford, With additional forces from England 
he then proceeded northwards, but, on arriving at 
the Lagan, had an interview with O'Neil, and 
agreed to submit his demands to the Queen. This 
enraged Elizabeth, who immediately recalled 
him. His successor, Mountjoy, soon surrounded 
Tyrone in his Castle of Dungannon, and captured 
the Earl of Desmond in Munster, A Spanish 
force landed at and seized KInsale (1601); but, 
though joined by O'Neil and by reinforcements 
from Spain, they were defeated in a sortie, and 
surrendered. Dunboy also fell, and with it the last 
hope of the insurgents ; and 0*Neil gave himself 
up to the Viceroy a few days after the death of 
I Queen Elizabeth (1603). 
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On receiving intelligence of Queen Elizabeth's 
death, James I. (1603-1625) made immediate pre- 
parations to enter upon his new kingdom. Setting 
out from Edinburgh, he travelled slowly via 
Berwick, Newcastle, and Topcllff to York, and 
thence by Newark and Bel voir Castle to Theobalds, 
the residence of Cecil, where he was received by 
the Lords of the Council Moving towards London, 
he was met at Stamford Hill by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, and afterwards crowned at West- 
minster, Among the conspiracies which disturbed 
the commencement of his reign, The Gunpowder 
Plot (1605) was the most serious. After the ap- 
prehension of Guv Fawkes, as he was preparing 
to fire the powder under the Houses of Parliament, 
the other conspirators repaired to Dunchurch; but 
being deserted by their associates, they fled thence 
to Holbeach (Staffordshire), where many were 
taken. Digby was captured near Dudley, LnrLE- 
TON and Winter at Hagley, Keves in Warwick- 
shire, Tresham in London, and Garnet at Hendllp 
House (Worcestershire). 

Charles I. (1625-1649) was immediately after 
his accession involved in disputes with the ParHa- 
ment After the dissolution (1629) of his third 
House of Commons, which had drawn up the Peti- 
tion of Right (1628), he governed alone for eleven 
years (i 629-1 640). A threatened Scotch rebellion 
was averted by the Pacification of Berwick 
(1639); but, after the assembling of the Short 
Parliament (1640), Leslie crossed the border, 
routed the English at Newburn, and captiu*ed 
Newcastle, Durham, Shields, and Tynemouth. 
Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, retreated from 
Darlington to Northallerton, and thence to York, 
where writs were issued for a new Parliament, and 
the Treaty of RIpon concluded with the Scots. 
After a series of impeachments, remonstrances, and 
angry debates in the Long Parliament, Charles's 
refusal to assent to the Militia Bill became the 
immediate cause of the outbreak of THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Charles had sent his Queen to 
the continent, accompanying her from Hampton 
Court, via Greenwich, Rochester, and Canterbury, 
to Dover (1642). From Canterbury, on his return, 
he sent a message to the Prince of Wales, who 
met him at Greenwich, and they together moved 



to Theobalds, where the king peremptorily refused 
to yield the command of the militia. The two 
Houses immediately resolved, on their own autho- 
rity, to * put the kingdom in a state of defence,' 
gave orders for fitting out the fleet, which was 
placed under the command of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and issued their famous ' Declara- 
tion,' which was presented to the king at New- 
market Thence, visiting Huntingdon, Stamford, 
and Doncaster, on his way he went to York, in 
which city he determined to fix his residence. 
After a long and angry * paper war/ hostilities were 
commenced. Before setting up his standard at 
Nottingham (25th August 1642), the king had 
been foiled in attempts upon Hull and Coventry. 
Prince Rupert took the command of the royal 
forces, and marched through Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, while 
Charles marched westward to Shrewsbury, Mean- 
while Essex, the Parliamentary General, secured 
the country round Northampton, garrisoned 
Coventry, seized Warwick, and after a skirmish at 
Powick Bridge, took possession of Worcester. 
There he remained until Charles led his troops 
by way of Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and 
Kenllworth, towards London. While he halted at 
Edgecote, Essex reached KIneton, and an inde- 
cisive battie was fought at Edgehlll (23d October 
1 542). Essex withdrew to Coventry, and Charles, 
after taking Banbury, proceeded to Oxford. Rupert, 
after plundering Abingdon, Henley, and other towns 
in the neighbourhood, advanced to Staines and 
Egham, while Essex entered London. The King, 
after capturing Reading, joined Rupert, and their 
united forces went forward to Brentford, Meeting 
there a powerful Parliamentary force they retired 
to Kingston, and returned, through Reading, to 
Oxford. During these operations Newcastle united 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
North Yorkshire in a league for the King, took pos- 
session of York, and dislodged the Parliamentary 
forces from Tadcaster (December 1642), causing 
them to fall back upon Selby and Cawood. 

In 1643 operations were carried on in difierent 
parts of the country by bodies of troops under 
various leaders. The main armies, commanded by 
E^SEX and the King, remained inactive until aAcr 
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the failure (April 15) of negotiations at Oxford, 
Cornwall was attached to the Ro}'alist cause, 
and a considerable force made incursions into 
Devonshire, and advanced to the walls of Plymouth 
and Exeter, To avenge these incursions a Parlia- 
mentary force, under Ruthven, crossed the Tamar 
(January 1643) above Saltash, and advanced to 
Uskeard, while the Royalists retired to Bodmin, 
The two armies met at Bradock Down (January 19), 
and the Parliamentarians were routed and pursued 
to Saltash, In February the Queen landed at 
Bridlington with troops and ammunition, and pro- 
ceeded to York, where many Catholics joined her. 
In May she sent arms and ammunition to the King, 
whom she subsequently joined (July 13) at Edgehlll, 
Meanwhile Lord Broke was slain while taking 
possession of Lichfield for the Parliament, and after 
an indecisive battle on Hopton Heath (March 19), 
the Royalists engaged had retreated to Stafford, 
Waller, after taking Winchester and Chichester, 
had relieved Gloucester, and obtained the sur- 
render of Hereford and Tewkesbury; but failing to 
obtain admittance into Worcester, he retired to 
Gloucester, and there joined his forces with those 
of Essex, who, after defeating the Royalists at 
Caversham Bridge, had taken Reading (April 27). 
A force of Parliamentarians under the Earl of 
Stamford entered Cornwall, encamped at Strat- 
ton, and sent a detachment to Bodmin, when the 
Royalists, issuing from Launceston, drove them 
from Straiten (May 16), and followed them towards 
Bath, where they joined Waller. After resting 
at Wells, the Royalists advanced to Frome, and 
thence to Bradford (on Avon), and by turning to 
Marshfield, as if with the intention of reaching the 
King at Oxford, induced Waller to give them 
battle at Lansdown (July 5), where they gained a 
brilliant victory. They then set out for Oxford, 
and had reached Chippenham when Waller, 
with his forces recruited from the neighboiu^hood 
of his recent defeat, came up with them. He, 
however, refused to give batde, and the Royalists 
threw themselves into Devizes, which Waller 
besieged. A band of cavalry escaping reached 
Oxford, whence Prince Maurice was despatched 
with 1500 horse for the reHef of the town, and he 
routed the army of the Parliament on Roundway 
Down (July 13). Waller escaped to Bristol, 
which was taken by Prince Rupert (July 27), 
who had previously overrun the coimtry between 
Oxford and Bath, surprised the Parliamentarians at 
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Ch Inner, and defeated them at Chalgrove (June 18), 
where Hampden, who died six days afterwards at 
Thame, received his death-wound. Charles then 
laid siege to Gloucester (August 10), and continued 
it until the appearance of Essex, who had marched 
from London via Bedford and Leicester, with 
14,000 men for its relie£ Leaving a garrison in 
Gloucester, Essex sought to evade a battle with 
the Royal forces, and, after staying a few days at 
Tewkesbury, made a forced night march to Ciren- 
cester, and continued his progress in advance of 
the king's forces, until, as he rested at Hungerford, 
Charles took possession of Newbury, where an 
indecisive battie was fought (September 20). 
Cromwell first displayed his superior military 
abilities in this year. Aiter an unsuccessful attack 
upon Newark he defeated a body of Royalists at 
Grantham (May 13), captured Burleigh House 
(near Oakham), and marched through Grantham 
and North Scarle to relieve Gainsborough, then 
besieged by the Royalists. Defeated near that 
town by General Cavendish (July 31), he re- 
treated towards Boston, and at a later period gained 
a brilliant victory at WInceby (October 11). In the 
north the Royalists, imder Newcastle, generally 
maintained their ascendancy, but they were driven 
from Wakefield (May 21) by Fairfax, whose 
forces they routed on Atherton Moor (June 30), 
and Newcastle found himself unable to reduce 
Hull, the garrison of which kept Yorkshire in awe. 
By the Solemn League and Covenant the 
Parliament obtained the assistance of 21,000 men 
from Scotland, while Charles made a truce with 
the Irish rebels, and Ormond, his commander-in- 
chief there, sent over ten r^ments, five of which 
landed at Bristol, and five at Mostyn, The latter 
body, after taking the castles of H award en, 
Beeston and Acton, laid siege to Nantwich, but 
were almost annihilated by Fairfax in the battle 
of Acton (25 January 1644). The Scots crossed 
the Border (January 16), passed the Tyne (Feb- 
ruary 22) after a vain attempt on Newcastle, 
and faced the army of Newcastle at Durham, 
Fairfax, who had returned from Cheshire, attacked 
and routed at Selby (April 11) the forces under 
Colonel Bellasis. Newcastle then retreated 
to York (April 19), which was blockaded by the 
united forces of Fairfax and the Scots. In the 
south, Waller, who had surprised and routed 
a body of Lord Hopton's troops at Alton 
(1 December 1643), again defeated him between 
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Alresford and Cherlton (March 29), after which he 
united his forces with those of Essex, and besieged 
the King in Oxford. The Queen fled to Exeter, 
and ultimately the King escaped, with a consider- 
able force, and retired to Worcester, Then suddenly 
returning, and joining at WItrtey the forces he had 
left behind him, he fell upon Waller, and defeated 
him at Cropredy Bridge (June 29) ; after which he 
followed Essex, who, having relieved Lyme Regis, had 
successively ocaipied Taunton, Tiverton, Weymouth, 
and B rid port, and was proceeding unchecked with the 
subjugation of the south-western counties. Charles 
now drove him into Cornwall, cooped up his troops 
in Lostwithlel, and compelled them to surrender, 
Essex himself escaping with difficulty to Plymouth. 
On his return Charles was met by the united forces 
of Essex, Manchester, Waller, and Cornwall : 
and after the indecisive (second) battle of Newbury 
(October 27), retired into winter quarters at Oxford, 
Meanwhile Rupert, who had been sent northwards 
for the relief of York, had defeated a Parliamentary 
army at Newark, captured Stockton, Bolton, and 
Liverpool, raised the siege of Latham House, which 
had been bravely defended for eighteen months by 
the gallant Countess of Derby, crossed the Ouse 
at Borough Bridge, relieved York, joined his forces 
with those of its garrison, compelling the besiegers 
to retire, and then attacked them on Marston Moor 
(July 2), where he was totally defeated. York 
capitulated (July 16), and the Scots took New- 
castle (October 29). 

After the failure of negotiations at Uxbrldge 
(January 30 to February 22, 1645), and the 'new 
modelling* of the Parliamentary army in conse- 
quence of the * self-denying ordinance' (April 3), 
Cromwell defeated a party of Royalists in a 
skirmish at Isllp Bridge (April 24). Charles set 
out from Oxford (May 7), advanced through Eves- 
ham and Worcester, relieved Chester, and captured 
Leicester (June 1). Fairfax recalled from an ex- 
pedition for the relief of Taunton, then laid siege to 
Oxford, but soon joined Cromwell near Weedon, 
They then met the King's forces, and totally routed 
them at Naseby (June 14). Charles escaped to 
Leicester, whence he fled by Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Lichfield, and Bewdley to Hereford, Fairfax then 
retook Leicester (June 17), drove the besiegers from 
Taunton, defeating them at Langport (July 10), 
captured Bridgewater Quly 23). Having next taken 
Bath and Sherborne, he laid siege to Bristol, while 
Charles, who had left Cardiff, crossed the kingdom 



to Newark (August 21), took Huntingdon, raised 
the siege of Hereford, which was besieged by the 
Scots, who had previously taken Carlisle, and then 
marched to the relief of Bristol, which, however, 
had unexpectedly been surrendered (September 11) 
before his arrival He then advanced to relieve 
Chester, but was defeated on Row ton Heath 
(September 24), escaped to Denbigh, and then re- 
tired to Oxford (November 5). After the sur- 
render of Bristol, Fairfax and CROUfWELL divided 
their forces. Cromwell secured Devizes, stormed 
Berkeley Castie, took Winchester, and (October 1 4) 
looted Basing House (near Basing-Stoke). Fairfax 
captured Dartmouth (January 18, 1646), blockaded 
Exeter, defeated Hopton at Torrlngton (Febru- 
ary 19), and compelled the remnant of his troops 
to surrender at Truro. By the capture of Exeter 
he completed the conquest of the west, and then 
led his victorious forces to Newbury. Chester 
smrendered (February 23), Lord Astlev, while 
marching from Worcester to join the King, was 
intercepted at Stow (March 22); and Charles, 
escaping from Oxford (April 27), surrendered him- 
self (May 5) at Kelham (near Newark) to the 
Scots, who immediately carried him with them 
to Newcastle. 

After some attempts at negotiations with the 
Parliament, Charles issued (June 10) a warrant to 
the governors of Oxford, Lichfield, Worcester, 
Walllngford, and other commanders of towns, 
casUes, or ports, held on his behalf, authorising 
them to surrender on honourable terms. Oxford 
was given up (June 24), Worcester (July 22). 
The Princes Rupert and Maurice sailed from 
Dover, Raglan CasUe was surrendered by the 
Marquis of Worcester (August 19). Conway 
was taken by storm, and the castle surrendered, 
as shortly afterwards did Flint, and all other 
places in Wales. But Charles persisted in re- 
jecting the 'proposals' of the Parliament; and 
the Scots, after obtaining a vote of ;^4oo,ooo 
for their services, and receiving half of that sum 
at Northallerton (January 21, 1647), g^ive up 
the King to the Parliamentary commissioners 
(January 30), evacuated Carlisle, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, and returned to their own country. 
Charles was conducted to Holmby House 
(February 16). 

A vote of the Parliament to disband the army 
(February 19), led to disputes nominally between 
those two bodies, but really between the Presby- 
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terians and the Independents. After negotiations 
at Sa.ffron W aid en (May 7 to 15), the army re- 
moved to Bury-St'Edmunds (May 22), and Cornet 
Joyce carried oflf the King (June 3) to Hlnchln- 
brook, and thence to Child era ley. On Trip low 
Heath the army made a solemn engagement not to 
disband, appointed Cromwell their general, and 
then marched to 5/ Albans (June 10), where they 
issued a demand for the impeachment of eleven 
Presbyterian M.P/s. They then marched to Ux- 
bridge (June 25), and afterwards to Wycombe, 
Charles, meanwhile, had been residing successively 
at Newmarket, Royston, Hatpeld, Woburn Abbey, 
and Windsor, and was in constant communication 
with Cromwell and the officers of the army. The 
Presbyterian majority again made an effort to regain 
their Parliamentary ascendancy, but the army ad- 
vanced to Hounslow Heath, entered London 
(August 8), and brought the King to Hampton 
Court (September 24). The Levellers now began 
to be troublesome, but before their meeting at 
Ware (November 16), Charles escaped from 
Hampton Court (November 11), and after a short 
stay at Lichfield was conveyed to Carlsbrook Castle 
(November 13), where he rejected *four proposi- 
tions, voted (December 14) by the Paiiiament, and 
concluded a private treaty with the Scots (Decem- 
ber 28), who agreed to furnish an army of 40,000 
men to replace him on the throne. 

The SECOND CIVIL WAR (1648) followed. 
Charles failed to escape from Carisbrook, but the 
Royalists rose in insurrection. A tumult in London 
(April 9) was followed by disturbances in Norwich, 
Thetford, Canterbury, Exeter, and other places. 
Cromwell set out to suppress a rising in Wales, 
where the Royalists had seized Pembroke Castle. 
Before his arrival Horton defeated the Royalist 
Langhern at St Fagans (May 8). Marching by 
Monmouth, Chepstow, Swansea, and Caer mart hen, 
quelling insurgent movements in his way, Crom- 
well at length reached Pembroke, which he cap- 
tured (July 11) after a seven weeks' siege. As soon 
as he had left the capital, Surrey, Essex, and Kent 
were in insurrection. The Earl of Newport seized 
Sandwich, Dover, and Rochester, the inhabitants of 
Deal rose, and six men-of-war stationed there sailed 
to the Hague, and returned with other vessels, 
under the command of the Prince of Wales. 
Fairfax took the field, drove the Kentish men 
from Blaokheath (May 24), and followed them 
through Rochester to Maidstone, where he broke 



up their force (June i), and then laid siege to 
Colchester (June 12), into which those who escaped 
had thrown themselves. A body of insurgents in 
Surrey were driven from Relgate, defeated near 
Kingston (July 5), and completely routed at St 
Neots (July 10). The surrender of Colchester 
(August 27) completed the subjugation of the 
Royalists in the south. Meanwhile the Scots had 
invaded the Northern counties. Pontefract Castle 
had been surprised, and Musgrave held Berwick 
and Carlisle Castles for the King, when Hamilton 
crossed the Border (July 8), drove Lambert, the 
Parliamentary general, before him, advanced through 
Kendal to Hornby, and reached Preston (August 16), 
while some of his horse were in advance at WIgan, 
and Langdale, with the English cavaliers, lay at 
Longrldge, Cromwell, as soon as he had obtain- 
ed the surrender of Pembroke (July 11), marched 
rapidly through Gloucester, Warwick, Nottingham, 
and Doncaster, and came up with Lambert at 
Knaresborough (August 7). Marching through Otiey, 
Sklpton, and Gisbourne, the united armies crossed 
the hills to Clitheroe, attacked and defeated Lang- 
dale on Preston Moor (August 17), and then fell 
upon Hamilton and his Scots, who had been hasten- 
ing across the Ribble and the Darwen, drove them 
out of Preston, and on the following day (August 
18) pursued them to Wigan, where he cut up their 
advanced guard. At WInwIck (August 19) the 
Scots turned upon their pursuers, but were again 
defeated and forced to smrender at Warrington, 
Hamilton, who was at Nantwich, failed in an 
attempt to reach Wales, His cavahry mutinied at 
Uttoxeter (August 25), where he surrendered to 
Lambert, and was sent prisoner to Nottingham. 
The Cavaliers disbanded themselves in Derby- 
shire, and Langdale was taken near Nottingham, 
but managed to escape in disguise to London, where 
he remained unmolested. 

During this war the Presbyterians regained 
their ascendency in Parliament, and sent com- 
missioners to Newport (Isle of Wight), where the 
King agreed to 'concessions,* which the Parlia- 
ment voted (December 5), by 140 to 104, to be 

* sufficient grounds for settling the peace of the 
kingdom.' On the following day Colonel Pride 

* purged ' the House. * The Rump,' consisting of 
about fifty members, having presented thanks to 
Cromwell for his services (December 8), set aside 
the Treaty of Newport, and appointed (December 
23) a committee to draw up charges against the 
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King, who, after being imprisoned in Hurst Castle 
(November 30), had been brought by Harrison 
to Windsor (December 23). The committee pre- 
sented an 'ordinance' for the appointment of a 
* High Court of Justice * for the trial of the King 
(January i, 1649) ) ^^^ ^^ ^^ unanimous rejection 
by the Lords (January 2), ' the Rump ' voted them- 
selves the supreme authority in the nation, and 
passed the ordinance (January 6). The King's 
'Trial' commenced on the 20th ; and notwith- 
standing the solemn protest of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, he was condemned to death (January 27), 
and beheaded at Whitehall (January 30). 

'The Rump' immediately ordered the prose- 
cution of the most noted Royalists, voted the House 
of Peers * useless and dangerous ' (February 6), and 
appointed an * Executive Council of State.' The 
' Levellers ' first broke out into insurrection at 
Salisbury and Banbury, but were put down with 
some severity. Cromwell, then, after reducing 
Ireland, led an army into Scotland against Prince 
Charles, who, at length, escaped from him into 
England (1651). Reaching Carlisle (August 8), 
Charles pushed on by Kendal and Preston to 
Warrington, avoided Lambert and Harrison, 
who had drawn up their forces on Knutsford 
Heath to oppose his progress, and, passing Shrews- 
bury, reached Worcester (August 28). Crobiwell 
had meanwhile marched by way of York, and 
reached Evesham (August 28). He sent a number 
of troops across the Severn at Upton, and while 
they forced the passage of the Teme below Powick 
Bridge, Cromwell attacked the city (September 
3), and defeated the Royalists with great loss. 
Charles escaped, passed through Stourbridge, and 
stayed for the night near Boscobel, where he was 
afterwards concealed. At length, after many ad- 
ventures, he escaped from Shoreham (October 16), 
and reached the continent in safety. 

In the Dutch War which ensued on the 
passing of the Navigation Act (165 1), Blake de- 
feated Van Tromp oflf Dover (May 19, 1652) ; De 
Ruyter was attacked by Ascue oflf Plymouth 
(August 16), and defeated by Blake in the Downs 
(September 28). Van Tromp surprised Blake 
near the Goodwin Sands (November 28), drove 
him up the Thames to Leigh, and then cruised 
in the Channel between the North Foreland and 
the Isle of Wight, with a broom at his masthead, 
to intimate his resolution ot sweeping the English 
from the seas. Early the next year (1653), Blake 



attacked Van Tromp oflf Portland BUI (February 
18), renewed the fight next day oflf Weymouth, 
and the day following oflf Boulogne, and came oflf 
victorious. With his fleet refitted, Van Tromp 
attacked Monk and Dean oflf the North Foreland 
(June 2), in the absence of Blake, who arrived, 
however, the next day, and drove the Dutch to 
their own coasts. Monk then blockaded them in 
the Texel,* and in their attempts to escape Van 
Tromp was killed (July 31), and the fleet nearly 
annihilated. 

After the death of Cromwell (September 3, 
1658), the brief Protectorate of his son Richard 
(1658-9), the restoration (May 7, 1659) ^^^ expul- 
sion (October 13) of 'the Rump,' the suppression 
of a Royalist rising in Cheshire (August), and the 
appointment of a ' Military Committee of Safety ' 
(October 26), with Lambert for Major-General 
General Monk, who had been left as commander- 
in-chief in Scotland since its reduction by Crom- 
well, levied a large force, crossed the Borders at 
Coldstream (January i, 1660), and, on reaching 
Newcastle, where Lambert had been stationed, 
found that the General's troops had deserted him. 
He then advanced to York, where he was joined 
by Fairfax, and continued his march by Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and St Albans, to London. He 
entered the capital (February 3), was introduced 
to * the Rump ' (February 6), and thanked for his 
services, imdertook ' the chastisement of the city ' 
by their orders (February 9), brought about the 
restoration (February 21) of the members who had 
been expelled by Pride's * purges,' was appointed 
Captain-General (February 25), and compelled the 
*LoNG Parliament' finally to dissolve itself 
(March 16). After Lambert, who escaped torn 
the Tower and raised an insurrection, had been 
defeated at Daventry (April 22), the Convention 
Parliament assembled (April 25), and received the 
Declaration of Breda fix)m Charles (May i), 
whom they proclaimed (May 8) amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. 

Charles II. (1660--1685) landed at Dover 
(May 25), was received by the army at Blaokheath, 
entered London (May 29), and peaceably ascended 
the throne. An insurrection of * Fifth-Monarchy 
Men' broke out at High gate (January 1661), but 
was speedily suppressed. In 1665 England again 
entered on a naval war with the Dutch, whose fleet 
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the Duke of York defeated in Sole Bay (June 3). 
They were joined by France (1666), and after an 
indecisive battle off the Goodwin Sands (June 
I to 4), the English defeated their opponents off 
the North Foreland (July 25). Negotiations 
for peace were opened (May 1667), and during 
their progress De Ruyter entered the Nore, 
burnt Sheerness (June 9), destroyed the shipping 
at Upnor Castie, near Chatham, and advanced as 
far as Tilbury before his progress could be arrested. 
Attempts upon Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Harwich 
were repelled, and peace was made by the Treai-v 
OF Breda (July 21), which gave New York, con- 
quered at the commencement of the war, to England. 
After concluding with France the Secret Treaty 
of Dover (May 29, 1670), Charles again declared 
war against the Dutch (March 17, 1672), and a 
stubborn but indecisive engagement took place in 
South wold Bay (May 28). This war was concluded 
by the Treaty of Westminster (February 9, 1674). 
Shortly after the accession of James II. (1685- 
1689) the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of the 
late king, landed with a few followers at Lyme Regis 
(July II, 1685), attacked a Royalist force at Br Id- 
port (June 14), and defeated the Devonshire 
militia at Axmlnster (June 15). He proceeded the 
next day to Ohard, and thence to Taunton, where 
he took the title of King and was proclaimed 
(June 20), as he was afterwards on entering Bridge- 
water, Glastonbury, and Wells. He then resolved 
on crossing the Mendip Hills, and pushing on to 
Bristol; but when he reached Keynsham his heart 
failed him, and he commenced a retreat The 
gates of Bath were closed against him, and he turned 
to Phlllp's-Norton, where he was victorious in a 
skirmish with some forces under his half-brother, 
the Duke of Grafton. He then retired to 
Frome, and on the ist of July was again at Wells. 
Hearing that some rustics had assembled in his 
favour at Bridgewater, he set out there, and was fol- 
lowed by Faversham, whom he attacked on Sedge- 
moor (July 6). Anticipating the utter rout which 
ensued, Monmouth and his general Grey fled 
from the field, intending to escape into Wales, but 
after getting as far as the Uendlps they turned back, 
reached the New Forest, and were captiu-ed near 
RIngwood, Monmouth was executed (July 15), 
but Grey was respited. Their followers sufl*ered 
severely. Faversham himg twenty prisoners on 
the field of battle, Kirke, and his 'lambs* executed 
Jaige numbers at Bridgewater and Taunton, and 



extended their butcheries and outrages over the 
whole district 'Jeffreys' campaign,' known as 
'the Bloody Assize,' followed. He opened his 
commission at Winchester (August 27), and pro- 
ceeded to Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter, Taunton, 
and Wells, leaving numbers for execution in each 
place, and many others to be sold into slavery. 

James's arbitrary government, and attachment to 
Popery, alienated the people, and an invitation to 
invade England was sent (June 30, 1688) to 
William, Prince of Orange, son-in-law of the 
King. Having collected forces in Holland, he 
published a 'Declaration' (September 30), and while 
the English fleet was lying off" Harwich, he landed 
at Brixham in Tor Bay (November 5), and at once 
took possession of Exeter, where, after a little time 
he was joined by numerous and influential adherents. 
When James, after a council of war at Whitehall, 
joined his troops at Salisbury (November 19), he 
found dissatisfaction and desertion everywhere pre- 
valent On his way back to London, his son-in-law. 
Prince George, deserted him at Andover; and 
when the King reached the capital, he found that 
his daughter Anne had fled to Nottingham, and 
joined the insurgents there. Intelligence was also 
received that Newcastle, York, Hull, Bristol, and 
Plymouth, had declared for the Prince, who was 
steadily advancing towards London, Having issued 
writs for the assembling of a new Parliament, and 
sent commissioners to open negotiations with 
William at Hungerford (December 8), James, 
whose Queen had previously embarked at Graves- 
end, fled to Lambeth, throwing the Great Seal into 
the river as he passed. He then rode to Faver- 
5/?a/77 (December 1 1), and took ship for the continent, 
but was driven on shore near Sheerness, and re- 
turned to London (December 16). He was, how- 
ever, induced to retire to Rochester, and from 
thence he escaped to France (December 23). 
William, having entered London (December 19), 
assembled a council (December 26), and by their 
advice a Convention Parliament was summoned, 
which met (January 22, 1689), and, after declaring 
the throne vacant and drawing up the celebrated 
* Declaration of Right,' gave the crown to 
William and Mary (February 13). 

The national progress, which had received new 
and extraordinary impulses during the reign of 
Elizabeth, continued almost without interruption 
during the Stuart period During the first forty 
years of the 17 th century the population rapidly 
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increased, and by the time of 'the Restoration,' 
(1660), had reached at least 6,500,000. At the 
dose of the century London had a population of 
nearly 500,000; Bristol, the chief commercial port 
and second city for wealth and population, con- 
tained about 29,000 inhabitants; Norwich, the lead- 
ing manufacturing town, about 28,000; Hallfaxh&d 
increased from 520 householders in 1566, to about 
12,000 inhabitants; Leeds numbered about 7000; 
Manchester 6000; Sheffield sind Birmingham about 
4000 each. After the metropolitan district, Wilts, 
Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, were the 
most thickly peopled, the northern counties the 
least so. Wool continued to be the staple manu- 
fecture, its chief seat being at Norwich; Stroud 
was famous for its fine cloths; Taunton and Bridge- 
water for kerseys and broad cloths ; Bradford, 
Wakefield, Leeds, Halifax, and Huddersfield, as the 
' clothing towns ' of the north. Warrington manu- 
factured Linen ; Manchester and Bolton were en- 
gaged in the CorroN manufacture, which was first 
planted in this country in the beginning of the 17th 
century, the cotton wool being imported from the 
Levant. The manufacture of Silk made great pro- 
gress; and after the revocation of the 'Edict of 
Nantes' (1685) many French weavers settled in 



Spltalfields, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Leicestershire^ were occupied with the Hosiery 
trade ; tin was extensively worked in Cornwall; 
Lead and Silver in Derbyshire; Iron chiefly in the 
Forest of Dean (Gloucestershire), Hardware goods 
being made in Sheffield and Birmingham, which 
had just commenced rising in population and im- 
portance. Coal was worked in many districts, had 
begun to be used in manufactures, and come into 
general use as fuel, London being supplied from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Rock-salt was discovered 
near Nantwich (1670). London, York, Newcastle, 
Yarmouth, and Dover, were the chief mercantile 
towns ; Bath and Tunbrldge Wells were celebrated 
watering-places ; London, Bristol, Hull, Portsmouth, 
Newcastle, and Yarmouth, the chief ports. Liver- 
pool did not build its first dock until 1709. Post 
Offices were established by James L for the con- 
venience of foreign traders, but no regular home 
postal system was instituted until 1635, when con- 
stant communication was maintained between 
London and Edinburgh, after which by-posts to 
Lincoln, Hull, Chester, Holyhead, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, and other important towns off the main 
route were established, and gradually extended to 
the whole kingdom. 
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Though James VI. (1567-1625) by his accession 
to the throne of England (1603) united the two 
Kingdoms of Great Britain under one Monarch, 
he found it impossible to place them under the 
same constitution. He strove continuously, never- 
theless, to bring about an ecclesiastical conformity, 
by assimilating the form and constitution of the Scot- 
tish Church to that of England. The Presbyterian 
system, set up in Scotland in 1560, though modi- 
fied by a series of Acts in 1584, had been fully 
established by Act of Parliament in 1592. In 
1596 the General Assembly had assented to acts 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Government, 
and Episcopacy had been partly restored by Parlia- 
ment in 1598. In 1605 the * Assembly' was 
arbitrarily prorogued three times in rapid succession 
by Royal authority, and several ministers were 



attending an * Assembly' at Aberdeen, held in 
defiance of the king's prorogation. The next year 
(1606) the convention of Linlithgow appointed 
permanent moderators, and the bishops, part of 
whose revenues had been restored, were declared to 
be ex-officio moderators of the Synods. Courts of 
High Commission were established at St Andrews 
and at Glasgow ; and after an 'Assembly' at Glas- 
gow, which solemnly recognised the king's supre- 
macy, and the right of the bishops to ordain and 
induct to churches, three Scotch prelates were 
summoned to London to receive Episcopal conse- 
cration at the hands of English bishops. When 
James paid a visit to his ancestral dominions 
(161 7), Acts were passed for establishing a Dean 
and Chapter in each diocese, and for regulating the 
election of bishops, and, after a council at St 



prosecuted, and some of them banished for Hfe for | Andrews, James summoned a * General Assembly* 
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at Perth, which ultimately voted ' Five Articles/ 
intended to pave the way for the introduction of 
Anglican ceremonies into the Church of Scodand. 

Charles 1.^1625-1649) followed up the policy 
of his father. He alienated many powerful families, 
by partially successful attempts to revoke former 
grants of ecclesiastical property; and when he 
visited Scotland, to be crowned at Edinburgh 
(1633), he obtained the passing of an Act ordering 
the Scotch ministers to wear robes similar to those 
worn by the English bishops and clergy. He also 
established an Episcopal see at Edinburgh, with 
jurisdiction extending from the Forth to Berwick. 
Shortly afterwards (1637) a new 'Service Book* 
was sent out ; but its first use occasioned a riot in 
Edinburgh, which was followed by the formation of 
* The Tables,' a set of influential committees, by 
whom was drawn up, *The Solemn League and 
Covenant,' which, after being first presented for 
signature in the Greyfriars church-yard of Edin- 
burgh (March 6, 1638), was immediately subscribed 
by large bodies of the Scottish people. 'The 
Covenanters,' as the subscribers called them- 
selves, in a General Assembly at Glasgow (November 
21, 1638), declared null and void all Acts respect- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs passed after the accession 
of James VI. to the English throne (1603), ordered 
every person in Scotland to sign * the Covenant ' 
under pain of excommunication, and then took up 
arms in support of their proceedings. The castles 
of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, Dalkeith, and Stirling, 
fell into their hands, and they also sent against the 
northern Episcopalians a force under Montrose, 
which entered Aberdeen unopposed, and after the 
surprise of a body of Covenanters at Turriff 
(May 25, 1639), by a party who were warmly re- 
ceived at Aberdeen, re-entered that city, and after- 
wards besieged the tower of Gight, and defeated 
Lord Lewis Gordon in Angus, and again at the 
bridge of Aberdeen. Meanwhile in the south an 
English fleet had lain inactive in the Forth, while 
the Covenanters strengthened the fortifications of 
Leith, and when at length Charles, having as- 
sembled an army at York, marched to Berwick, 
the Covenanters had established themselves at 
Dunglass and Kelso. After an unimportant march 
to Maxwellheugh (near Kelso), the English cavalry 
retreated, and the hollow Pacification of Dunse 
was agreed upon (June 18). The war was soon 
renewed. In 1640 the Scots, leaving a detach- 
ment to conduct the siege of Edinburgh Castle, 



dashed across the Tweed at Coldstream (August 20), 
routed the English at Newbum,* captured New- 
castle,* Durham,* Shields,* and Tynemouth,* and 
compelled an English army, which the king had 
joined at Northallerton, to fall back upon York.* 
The Treaty of RIpon* (October 6), which left the 
Covenanters in possession of all the English coast 
towns north of die Tees,* except Berwick, brought 
the war to a conclusion, and negotiations for com- 
pleting a settlement were transferred to London,* 
where the Scottish conmiissioners resided imtil the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Pacification 
(August 1641), after which Charles paid a visit to 
Scotland. In 1644 the English Parliament ob- 
tained an armed force from Scotland to aid them 
in their war against the king. It entered England 
in January, joined the Parliamentary forces at Tad- 
caster,* and took an active part in the ensuing 
campaign, but returned in 1645 to check the 
triumphs of Montrose, who, at the head of an Irish 
detachment, joined by a force of Highlanders, had 
been fighting bravely and successfully for the Royal 
cause. Starting from Blair At hoi I, Montrose at- 
tacked and routed Lord Elcho at Tippermuir 
(September i, 1644), obtained the surrender of 
Perth, marched into Angus-shire to seek reinforce- 
ments, and after ineflectually summoning Dundee 
to surrender, hurried to Aberdeen, and defeated 
Lord Burleigh at the Bridge of Dee (September 
11). Being pursued by Argyle he then advanced 
to the Spejf, and crossing the mountains of Bade- 
noch, descended into At hoi I, penetrated thence 
into Angus, and after several marches and counter- 
marches re^rossed the Grampians, again invaded 
Aberdeenshire; and after narrowly escaping capture 
at Fyvie Castie, kept some of his men together until 
Argyle had disbanded his forces and retired to his 
castle of inverary, when he suddenly appeared on 
Loch Fyne, compelled Argyle to fly for his life, and 
spent some time in laying Argyieshire waste; after 
which he led his followers through Lorn, Glencoe,and 
Lochaber to Loch Ness, turned again upon Argyle, 
and marching over the Lochaber Hills, came upon 
him unawares at inverlochy (February 2, 1645), 
and completely routed his forces. After plundering 
Moray, and parts oi Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, 
he sent a small party to Aberdeen, where they were 
surprised by General Urrey, and either slain or 
made prisoners. Urrey then joined Baillie, and 
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waited near Brechin to give battle to the main army, 
but Montrose passed them, reached Dunkeld, 
and made a sudden descent on Dundee (April 4), 
whence he escaped with marvellous dexterity from 
Baillie and Urrev. He then defeated Urrey 
at Auldearn (May 9), and Baillie at Alford 
(July 2). Charles was now attempting to reach 
Scotland ; but being followed by Leslie, and con- 
fronted by other forces in the north, he tmned back 
to Doncaster* and thus left Leslie free to carry his 
forces against Montrose, who, after crossing the 
Forth a little above Stirling, defeated Baillie at 
Kilsyth (August 15), entered Glasgow in triumph, 
and even attached Edinburgh to his cause. But 
while marching southwards in the hope of joining 
Charles, who had, however, been prevented from 
proceeding by a defeat at Rowton Heath,t Mon- 
trose was surprised by Leslie at Phllllphaugh 
(September 13), and his adherents totally routed. 
After desperate but futile efforts to re-organise a 
Royalist army, Montrose received an order from 
Charles, who had previously surrendered himself 
to the Scottish army in England,t to disband his 
forces and save himself by flight He accordingly 
embarked for Bergen (September 13, 1646).* Dur- 
ing the * Second Civil War* (1648), a Scottish army 
under Hamilton, invaded England, but was de- 
feated and pursued by Cromwell,} who was received 
by Argyle at Edinburgh Castle (October 16). 

The execution of Charles L was deeply re- 
sented in Scotland, and Montrose landed in the 
Orkneys (January 1650), and thence crossed over to 
Caithness, where he proclaimed Charles IL But 
being defeated in Corblesdale, he was afterwards 
taken and executed at Edinburgh (May 21). A 
litde later (June 16), Charles landed near the 
mouth of the Spey, and advanced to Stirling, 
When Cromwell invaded Scotland, Charles 
joined the army of Leslie, which lay in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and had laid 
waste Merse and the Lothlans. Finding himself 
unable to attack Leslie's position, Cromwell re- 
tired to Musselburgh, and being driven thence re- 
treated to the neighbourhood of Dunbar, followed 
by Leslie, who took up a strong position on Doon 
Hill, and occupied the passes leading into England. 
Cromwell's situation was extremely critical ; but 
the rash interference of the Presbyterian ministers. 
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compelled Leslie to commit the imprudence of 
descending into the flat country, where his army 
was defeated in the celebrated battle of Dunbar 
(September 3, 1650). Edinburgh and Glasgow, with 
the south of Scotland generally, at once submitted to 
Cromwell, but Charles and his followers main- 
tained their position beyond the Forth, Once in- 
deed Charles escaped firom his Lowland followers, 
and went to the Highlands, but, as on reaching 
Olova (October) he found no army to receive him, 
he returned to Perth, and was solemnly crowned at 
Scone (January 165 1). Unable to attack Charles* 
position behind the Carron at Torwood, Cromwell 
sent a detachment into Fife, which attacked and 
defeated a party of Scots near Inverkelthlng. While 
Cromwell was besieging Perth, Charles sud- 
denly broke up his camp (July 31), and marched 
rapidly through Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire 
into England, reaching Carlisle on the 6th of 
August Cromwell immediately pursued, leaving 
Monk to complete the reduction of Scotland. Perth 
fell (August 2) before Cromwell's departure, Stir- 
ling, *the maiden fortress,' was soon afterwards cap- 
tured, and the cruelties perpetrated on the fall of 
Dundee (September i), led Montrose, Aberdeen, 
and St Andrews to surrender without opposition. 
Dunnottar Castle made a gallant defence, and be- 
fore its surrender the ' Honours of Scotland' (/>. 
the crown, sceptre and sword of state), which had 
been deposited there, after the battle of Dunbar, 
were removed by stratagem to KInneff, and buried 
under the pulpit of its church. Though there were 
several risings, of which that organised by the Earl 
OF Glencairn (1654), and to command which 
Charles sent over General Middleton, who 
was defeated at Loch Gary (July 26), was the 
most considerable, the country remained subject to 
Cromwell, who maintained strong citadels at 
LeIth, Ayr, Perth, Fort-Wllllam, Inverness, and 
Glasgow, Monk continued in conmiand of the 
army, and on the expulsion of * the Rump' (Octo- 
ber 23, 1659), he declared for the freedom of 
Parliament in opposition to the English army, se- 
cured Edinburgh, LeIth, and Berwick, levied a force 
with which he crossed the border at Coldstream 
(January i, 1660), and ultimately secured the ac- 
cession of Charles IL (1660-1685) to the throne 
of his ancestors. 

Though joyfully accepted in Scotland, The 
Restoration revived the religious dissensions 
and persecutions to which the country had been for- 
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merly subjected Charles hated Presbyterianism ; rators,' defeated the insurgents at Bothwell Bridge 



and Sharpe, whom the Presbyterian clergy had sent 
to London to look after their interests, betrayed his 
trust, and ultimately returned as Archbishop of 
St Andrews. The * Drunken Parliament* met 
(January 4, 1661), passed the 'Act Recissory ' re- 
pealing all laws enacted since 1633, and condemned 
the Solemn League and Covenant Middleton, 
the King's commissioner, proawed the execu- 
tion of Argyle, Guthrie, Gowan, and Johnston 
OF Warriston, and the edict of an Assembly at 
QISLS^OW (October i, 1662) removed from their cures 
all the clergy who would not accept collation by the 
bishops. This led to the deprivation of 350 
pastors, and a subsequent Act rendered it criminal 
for them to administer any religious ordinances, 
and provided for the punishment of persons attend- 
ing * Conventicles.' The rigid enforcement of these 
Acts, and of a further one, compelling attendance 
at the Parish Churches, led to the Pentland 
RISING. Sir James Turner had been sent into the 
south-west to enforce compliance with the Episco- 
palian system. At Dairy a party of peasants inter- 
fered to relieve an indigent old man from the 
severities of the soldiers, and being joined by large 
numbers, they marched rapidly to Dumfries (No- 
vember 3, 1 666), where they seized Turner. They 
then 'renewed the Covenant* at Lanark, and marched 
towards Edinburgh, eluding Dalzell, who had 
started in pursuit of them from Glasgow, Finding 
the capital fortified against them, they turned back 
at Collnton, and encamped on Rulllon Green, where 
they encountered Dalzell's troops, by whom they 
were defeated (November 28, 1666). Lauderdale 
was now placed at the head of affairs, and The 
Indulgence, permitting certain of the Presbyterian 
clergy to preach in vacant parishes, was issued (July 
1669). But as this concession was generally re- 
jected, Lauderdale subjected the western dis- 
trict to ferocious persecutions, and at length (1678) 
invited a Highland host to devastate it After the 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe on Magus Moor 
(May 3, 1679), the Covenanters assembled at 
Rutherglen (May 29), and atDrumclog (June i) de- 
feated Claverhouse, who had marched against 
them from Glasgow, and taken a preacher and his 
hearers prisoners at Hamilton, They afterwards 
forced Claverhouse to retire from Glasgow, to 
which he had retreated. The Duke of Monmouth 
was then placed in command of the King's forces, 
and after some ftitile negotiations with ' the Mode- 



(Jime 22). During the short period of general 
tranquillity which ensued, Richard Cameron con- 
tinued in open resistance, and was joined at Hamil- 
ton by large numbers of rigid and uncompromising 
Presbyterians. At Sanquhar he published (22 June 
1680) *a Declaration and Testimony of the true 
Presbyterian Anti-prelatic, Anti-erastian and perse- 
cuted party in Scotland' Pursued through Dumfries 
and Ayr, he was defeated and slain ^xAlrd's Moss 
(July 22). Cargill now became the leader of the 
Cameronians, and after narrowly escaping capture 
at Queensferry, he pronoimced a sentence of excom- 
munication against the king and his ministers, at a 
Conventicle in the Torwood (September 1680), and 
was afterwards captured in Dumfriesshire, and ex- 
ecuted (July 27, 1 681). The persecution of the 
Cameronians continued till the close of the reign. 
Test-oaths were imposed, many suffered death, and 
Argyle, for adding a limitation to the oath required 
of him, was charged with treason and imprisoned, 
but managed to escape into Holland. 

On the accession of James IL (1685-1688), 
Argyle undertook to invade Scotland simultan- 
eously with Monmouth's invasion of England. 
Sailing from the Zuyder Zee,* Argyle reached 
Oalrston in the Orkneys, (May 6, 1685), and landed 
in KIntyre, where he assembled his Clans. Dis- 
sensions immediately arose among the leaders. 
Hume and Cochrane sailed to Greenock, but fail- 
ing to secure support, they returned to Bute, and 
found Argyle preparing to attack Inverary, Again 
disputes arose, and Argyle at length agreed to 
march into the Lowlands, and descended into 
LennoxA When he had crossed the Leven near 
Dumbarton, he found himself nearly siurounded 
by superior forces of the King. Dissuaded from 
giving battle, Argyle attempted a night retreat 
upon Glasgow, but morning found the dispirited 
insurgents on the banks of the Clyde near Kllpatrick, 
Here the leaders came to an open rupture ; their 
followers dispersed, and Argyle, left almost alone, 
was captured at InchlnnanX Ford (June 1 7), taken to 
Edinburgh, and there beheaded (June 30). Some 
of his chief followers met a similar fate. The 
Clans of At ho 1 1 were let loose upon Argyle, and the 
country for 30 miles round Inverary was wasted. 
Earl Balcarres was sent into Galloway with a com- 
mission of fire and sword, and all persons in prison 
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on account of their religious opinions, were sent to 
the north, and confined in Dunnottar castle, where 
most of them died from privations and overcrowding. 
James's attempts to re-establish the Catholic 
religion, under the guise of granting ' Indulgences' 
to all Non-conformists, met with no more success in 
Scotland than in England. On receiving news of 
the Prince of Orange's projected invasion (Sep- 
tember 1688), the King ordered the Scottish army 
to advance into England After the flight of 
the Monarch, the chief part of this army, under 
General Mackav was transferred to the service of 
William IIL (1689-1702), while Dundee, with a 
few followers, returned to Scotland. After some 
notsin Edinburgh (December 10, 1688), a* conven- 
tion of the Scottish Estates' was summoned, and on 
its assembling (March 1689) Dundee appeared with 
a train of 60 horse, while the Whigs concealed nu- 
merous armed Cameronians in the cellars and garrets 
of the capital At Dundee's instigation the Duke 
OF Gordon refused to deliver up Edinburgh castle 
to the Convention, and Dundee himself shortly 
withdrew to Dud hope* After the Convention had 
declared the forfeiture of the crown by James, and 
settled it on the Prince and Princess of Orange 
(April II, 1689), Mackav was sent against Dun- 
dee, who at once marched to Inverness, then 
undergoing a siege by MacDonald of Keppoch, 
settled the matter in dispute between the town and 
its besi^ers, added the latter to his own army, and 
by a rapid movement surprised Perth, Mackav 
fortified himself in f /^//7, but when Dundee had 
retired into Lochaber, he stationed himself at Inver- 
ness, and nearly succeeded in surprising his op- 
ponent at Edinglassle, After much manoevuring 
and occasional skirmishing, Dundee marched to 
protect Blair At hoi I torn Mackay, who was then 



at Dunkeld, The armies met in the pass of Klllle- 
or ankle (June 19, 1689), and the Highlanders 
dearly purchased a complete victory, with the loss 
of their gallant leader, who fell in the battle. Can- 
non succeeded him, and attacked a party of 
Cameronians at Dunkeld (August 21, 1689), by 
whom he was imexpectedly defeated Next spring 
the Highland army, much diminished, was led by 
Buchannan, along the Spey, and routed by 
Livingstone on * The Haughs of Cromdale ' (May 
I, 1690). Edinburgh Castle had previously sur- 
rendered. Livingstone repaired a fort near Inver- 
loch/, afterwards known as Fort William. A sum of 
money distributed among the chiefs by Breadal- 
bane procured the submission of the Highlands, 
and aU Scotland (except the Bass Rock, which was 
held for James until 1694), submitted to the go- 
vernment of William and Mary. All the High- 
land chiefs were required (August 1691), under pain 
of fiire and sword, to take the oath of allegiance in 
the presence of a civil judge, before Januaiy i, 
1692, and the accidental failure of Macdonald to 
do so, led to the infamous Massacre of Bleneoe 
(February 13, 1692). Scotland was still fiirdier 
irritated during the reign of William by the £u]- 
ure, attributed to English jealousy, of the widely 
supported Darien Expedition. 

While Queen Anne (1702-1714) occupied the 
throne, the LEGISLATIVE UNION of Great 
Britain was effected (1707), a measure which gave 
rise to almost universal discontent in Scotland, but 
though the Chevalier-de-St-George, scm of 
James IL, sailed from France (1708) for the invasion 
of the country, his expedition returned without 
even a landing having been effected, and peace was 
maintained in Scotland during the whole of the 
Queen's reign. 
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At the accession of James I. (1603-1625) the 
Irish Catholics, presuming on the King's inclination 
to favour them, restored the ancient service in Cork, 
Waterford, and other places. Mountjov, the 
Viceroy, having put down this movement, went 
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over to England, taking with him O'Donnell and 
0*Neil, the last of the independent native chief- 
tains. They were favourably received at Coiut. 
O'Donnell was made Earl of Tyrconnell, and 
0*Neil Earl of Tyrone, confirmed in his title 
and possessions. But their petition for the free ex- 
ercise of the Catholic religion was not granted. 
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The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were re- 
imposed, and enforced with increased severity; 
and a proclamation, issued in 1605, commanded all 
priests to leave the island under pain of death. In 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Ross, and Limerick, 
some of the principal citizens were imprisoned for 
refusing to attend the Protestant service ; and those 
of the gentry of The Pale who protested against 
these proceedings were themselves thrown into 
prison. Subsequently a 'Commission of Graces' was 
issued, by which fines for absence from church, and 
the administration of the oath of supremacy to all 
who came into possession of lands, were suspended, 
and pardon offered to all religious offenders who 
would sue for iL The way being prepared by these 
'indulgences,* native customs, including those of 
'tanistry* and 'gavelkind,' were abolished, and 
English laws and customs introduced. Sheriflfs 
were appointed for Ulster, judges of assize sent 
round, and Irish lords were compelled to sur- 
render their estates to the Crown, receiving them 
back on new tenures, which exempted their tenants 
from the exactions to which they had hitherto been 
subject, and gave them free tenure on payment of 
an annual quit rent These proceedings drove 
'The Earls' — ^Tyrone and Tyrconnel — into re- 
bellion. They held secret meetings in Maynooth 
Castle ; but finding themselves unable to carry out 
any of their schemes, they set sail from Rathmullen 
(1607) with their families, and subsequently died 
in exile. In revenge for an insult from Sir George 
Paulett, O'Dogherty, chief of Innlshower, got 
by stratagem into Oulmore fort, then marched to 
Derry, killed Paulett, and burnt the town. After 
a short time he was killed, and his companions in 
arms taken and imprisoned. The PLANTATION 
of ULSTER was then proceeded with. By the 
attainder and outlawry of the fugitive Earls nearly 
the whole of the counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, and Donegal, had escheated 
to the Crown. These lands were parcelled out in 
portions of 2000, 1500 and 1000 English acres re- 
spectively, and apportioned to a number of Crown 
servants, * undertakers,' i.e., adventurers from Eng- 
land and Scotland, and natives. The 'planters* 
were boimd to build houses and castles, and to 
people their estates, which they were not permitted 
to alienate without the King's license. The corpo- 
ration of London received large grants in Derry, 
upon engagements to spend ;^2o,ooo upon the 
colony, and to build Londonderry and Coleralne. 



Similar 'plantations* were eflfected in the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Waterford, Westmeath, Longford, 
King's County, Queen's County, and Leitrlm. A 
Parliament was afterwards called by the Lord- 
deputy Chichester, who retired fix)m the govern- 
ment of Ireland in 1616. In the next year (1617) 
a proclamation was issued, ordering the expulsion 
of the Catholic clergy; and Waterford lost its 
charter through the opposition of its corporation to 
the Oath of Supremacy. Falkland was appointed 
Deputy in 1622. 

Charles I. (i 625-1649), soon after his acces- 
sion, promised certain ' graces ' on condition of re- 
ceiving ^£"1 20,000 in three years. The money was 
paid ; but as the writs for the election of a Parlia- 
ment to confirm the ' graces' had been issued by 
Falkland without the Royal license required by 
Poyning's law, they were not confirmed. Falkland 
was recalled, and Wentworth became Lord-deputy 
(1633). ^ Parliament, called in the following year, 
voted further supplies, and shortly after its dissolu- 
tion a * commission of defective titles' was issued 
for Connaught, under which the titles of all the 
proprietors of land in the province were submitted 
to juries, who were given to understand it was their 
duty to ' find for the King.' In Roscommon, Mayo, 
and Sllgo, the juries were exceedingly complaisant ; 
but in Galway some resistance was made, and jurors 
were fined and imprisoned for being contumacious. 
Ultimately about three-fourths of the land in Con- 
naught was re-granted to its possessors; the re- 
mainder being reserved by the Crown, to be 'planted' 
as opportunity served. Shortly after the execution 
of Wentworth (May 1641) a Rebellion, insti- 
gated by Roger O'Moore and Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, broke out A general rising was ar- 
ranged for October 23, 1641. Some information 
had reached the authorities, and an attack on Dulh 
lln Castle was defeated ; but O'Neill and his con- 
federates overran Ulster, captured Charlemont, 
Dungannon, Mountjoy, Newry, and Tanderagee, and 
in a few days aU the open country in Tyrone, Mo- 
naghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, and Derry was in the hands of the insur- 
gents. A body of 600 men sent to relieve Drogheda 
fell into the hands of the rebels, who, with an army 
of 200,000 men, threatened Dublin with a siege. At 
first the insurrection was confined to the ' ancient' 
Irish ; but after a meeting on the lull of Crofty, 
the ' gentlemen of The Pale ' added their force to 
the insurrection. When the news of this reached 
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England, vigorous measures were at once resolved 
upon. Charles appointed the Earl of Ormond 
Lieutenant-General of all his forces in Ireland, and 
the Parliament set apart ;^2oo,ooo lor the Irish go- 
vernment, and ordered troops to be at once levied 
for the Irish service. But the troubles at home ab- 
sorbed the attention of both King and Parliament, 
and but little real aid was given to the Irish colo- 
nists. The garrison of Drogheda maintained an 
obstinate defence against the rebels, who at length 
raised the siege, and Ormond gained complete 
victories at Kllro88 and R088, and relieved many 
of the besieged and blockaded forts ; but THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF KILKENNY, 
which met October 14, 1642, at once assumed the 
character of a provisional Catholic government; 
and before breaking up (January 9, 1643) sent a re- 
monstrance to the King, declaring their loyalty, ex- 
plaining their grievances, and asking for a commis- 
sion to discuss their proposals. In January 1643, 
commissioners met their deputies at Trim, and a 
truce for a year was agreed upon (September 15, 
1643). In the following November Ormond sent 
over some troops to aid the King in his war against 
the English Parliament* The truce was subse- 
quently renewed ; and at length a secret treaty was 
agreed upon (November 11, 1645), and 6000 men, 
under the Earl of Glamorgan, proceeded to 
W at erf or d, in order to embark for England to aid 
the King. But the Royalist cause in England had 
by this time been reduced to such extremities, 
that this enterprise was abandoned ; and subse- 
quently Ormond, acting on instructions received 
from Charles, gave up Dublin, Drogheda, Dun- 
dalk, and other garrisons to Colonel Jones, the 
representative of the English Parliament, and him- 
self went over to England (1647), and afterwards re- 
tired to France. During his absence, Rinuccini 
the Papal Nuncio, who had previously (October 
1645) landed in Ken mare Bay, and proceeded via 
Limerick to Kilkenny, rose to great authority ; but 
at length he was driven out of Ireland by the Earl 
OF Clanricarde, who prevailed on Ormond to 
return. The country was distracted by factions; 
but, having at last raised an army of 16,000 men, 
Ormond advanced upon the parliamentary garri- 
sons, took Drogheda and Newry, entered Dundalk, 
which was delivered up to him by its mutinous 
garrison, and threatened Dublin. 



See page 67. 



Shortly after the execution of Charles I., 
Cromwell was appointed Lieutenant-General of 
the English army in Ireland (March 1649). While 
Ormond lay in Flngla88, Jones, the commander 
of the parliamentary garrison in Dublin, received 
reinforcements, with which he sallied out, and in- 
flicted a severe defeat (August 2, 1649) ^^ Ormond, 
who had passed the LIffey, and taken up a position 
at Rathmlnee, Cromwell soon afterwards landed 
(August 15) \vith a numerous army, and at once 
entered on his merciless campaign. Drogheda was 
taken (September 11), and not only its garrison, 
but the unresisting inhabitants were massacred At 
Wexford (October 9), betrayed by the governor of 
its castle, the same horrible scenes were enacted. 
Crossing the Barrow, Cromwell made himself 
master of Carrick, and appalled by the ferocious 
cruelties with which resistance had been visited, 
the garrisons of R088, Cork, KIneale, Youghal, and 
Band on, submitted in rapid succession (1649). 
Early next spring he again took the field. Fethard, 
Callan, and Qowran, surrendered; Kilkenny and 
Clonmel were captured after a gallant resistance. 
Cromwell was then re-called (May 1659), and his 
son-in-law, Ireton, being left in command, laid 
siege to Limerick, which capitulated (September 
1 651) after fifteen months' resistance. After Ire- 
ton's death (November 1650), Ludlow became 
commander of the army, and captured Qalway 
(July 1 651), which had been defended by the Mar- 
quis OF Clanricarde, who succeeded Ormond on 
his retirement (1651). Fleetwood, the new Lord- 
Deputy, procured the submission of the few Irish 
officers who still held out Large numbers of the 
soldiers departed on foreign service (not less than 
34,000 leaving between 1651 and 1654); courts, 
known as 'Cromwell's Slaughter-houses,' were 
established for the punishment of those who re- 
fiised to surrender their houses and lands, or to 
forsake the religion of their forefathers ; and a new 
'plantation' was effected, the native Irish being 
banished to Connaught, and their property declared 
to belong to the English army and adventurers 
(September 26, 1653). The towns, church-lands, 
and tithes, together with the coimties of Dublin, 
K I Id are, Car low, and Cork, were reserved for the 
Parliament, the remainder of the lands were divided 
by lot among the adventurers ; and the ' Act for the 
Settling of Ireland,' provided that any Irishman 
found on the west of the Shannon after May i, 1654, 
should be liable to instant execution. Henry 
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Cromwell was governor of Ireland from 1654 to 
1659; and though the 'transplanted' Irish suf- 
fered grievous hardships, and many lor refusing to 
* transplant * were sold as slaves to the West Indies, 
the island soon began to wear an outward face of 
prosperity. 

After the RESTORATION Charles II. 
(1660-1685) published a 'Declaration for the 
setdement of Ireland' (November 28, 1660), by 
which the titles and boundaries of estates were to 
be determined, and the ejections of 'innocent* 
persons, under the Commonwealth, reversed. But 
considerable difficulties arose ; and after the failure 
of the * Court of Claims* to arrange matters, an * Act 
of Elxplanation' was passed (1665), but only a small 
portion of the native Irish retained their property. 
Ormond, who had been appointed Lord-Lieutenant, 
was recalled by the * Cabal' government (1670), and 
was succeeded by Lord Berkeley ; but he subse- 
quently resumed the office, and by the exercise of 
great firmness and vigilance, succeeded in main- 
taining tranquillity between the hostile races. 

James II. (1685-1688) recalled Ormond; and 
though Clarendon was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
(1686) all real authority was centred in Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel, the commander-in-chief, by 
whom the (Protestant) militia was abandoned, and 
the army so * remodelled' as to come to consist 
chiefly of native Irish and Roman Catholics ; pro- 
ceedings which thoroughly alarmed the * planters,' 
many of whom left the island. 

When William III. (1689-1702) had ascended 
the British throne, James resolved to commence 
operations in Ireland for the recovery of his lost 
kingdom. Landing with some French troops at 
Kinsale (March 12, 1689), James met Tyrconnel 
at Cork, and then proceeded to Bandon, and 
held a Parliament at Dublin. He then laid 
siege to Londonderry (April 20), which main- 
tained an heroic defence for 105 days, when, the 
garrison having been relieved by General Kirke, 
the siege was raised (August i). Ennlsklllen stood 
out bravely in his behalf, and its garrison defeated 
a party of Protestants at Newton Butler (July 31). 
Sarsfield, too, was driven from Sli^o, and forced to 
retire to Athlone, Landing at Bangor (August 13, 
1689) with an army of French Huguenots, Dutch- 
men, and English levies, Schomberg marched to 
Belfast (August 17), procured the surrender of 
Carrlckfergus and Newry, and took up his winter 
quarters at Dundalk, where his troops were attacked 
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with dysentery. Meanwhile James-Town and 811 go 
fell into the hands of the Catholics, and a naval 
attack upon Cork proved unsuccessful. The next 
year (1690), William himself arrived with large re- 
inforcements. He landed at Carrlckfergus (June 
14), entered Belfast, reviewed his troops at Lough- 
brick I and, and advanced to Newry, Meanwhile 
James had left Dublin for Dundalk, whence he fell 
back upon Ardee (June 23), and on the approach 
of William, retired to Dumlane, and afterwards 
took up an excellent position on the right bank of 
the Boyne (June 29). Here he was attacked by 
William (July i), and his troops completely routed. 
James fled to Dublin ; and then, leaving some troops 
at Bray to prevent his being pursued, hurried to 
Duncannon, where he took ship to Kinsale, and 
thence sailed to France. William entered Dublin 
in triumph (July 7), and obtained the surrender of 
Drogheda, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Clonmel, and Duncannon; but his troops under 
General Douglas were unsuccessful at Athlone ; 
and he himself was obliged to abandon the siege of 
Limerick (August 9 to 30), shortly after which he 
embarked for England at Duncannon (September 5), 
leaving Ginckle, who retired to Clonmel, in com- 
mand of the army. Marlborough shortly after- 
wards landed, and reduced Cork (September 28), 
and Kinsale (October 15). The next year (1691) 
Ginckle captured Bally more (June 7) and Athlone 
(June 30), defeated the French General St Ruth 
at Aghrim (July 12), reduced Galway (July 20), and 
laid siege (August 25) to Limerick, the capitulation 
of which (October 3) put an end to the war. By 
the PACIFICATION OF LIMERICK, now 
kno^vn as * the violated treaty,* the Catholics were 
promised security for and in the free exercise of 
their religion. But the dominant party held that it 
was a crime to keep faith with Papists ; and the 
treaty was systematically violated. A Parliament, 
convened in 1692, prescribed an oath which ex- 
cluded all Catholic members from both Houses. 
The Viceroy, Lord Sydney, prorogued Parliament 
with a severe rebuke for rejecting a Bill sent from 
England. Lord Capel, who was appointed Vice- 
roy in 1695, summoned a Parliament, which en- 
acted a succession of penal laws against Catholics 
By an Act passed * to prevent the growth of Popery,' 
Catholics were forbidden to exercise any trade in 
Limerick or Galway, except those of seamen, fish- 
ermen, or day-labourers; and in 1698 a law 
was passed, prohibiting the exportation of wool or 
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woollen goods. Navigation laws were also enacted, 
prohibiting Irish merchants from engaging in foreign 
or colonial trade, except through the medium of 
English merchants. 



The same policy was pursued during the reign of 
Anne (1702-17 14). The Duke of Ormond was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant, and another bill *to 
prevent the further growth of Popery* was passed. 
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The foreign policy of James i. (i 603-1 625) was 
eminently pacific Soon after his accession Rosini, 
the French minister, proposed a league with him, 
in conjunction with yenloe and the Dutch Nether- 
lands, against Austria the ally of Spain, with 
whom England continued at war. James, however, 
declined the proposal ; and it was only agreed to 
help the Dutch by allowing them to levy forces in 
both countries, and by a yearly subsidy to be ad- 
vanced by the French King, one-third of which 
should be deducted from the debt due by him to 
the late Queen. Shortly afterwards James made 
PEACE WITH Spain (1604), but still continued to 
aid their enemies, the Dutch, whose independence 
was virtually accomplished (1609) by a twelve 
years' truce, promoted by the joint mediation 
and under the joint guarantee of England and 
France, The * cautionary towns,* Flushing, Brille, 
and Rammeklns, which had been consigned to 
Elizabeth as security for money advanced to 
the Republic, were also given up (161 6). When 
at the commencement of the Thirty Years' War, 
his son-in-law Frederic was driven from Bohemia, 
and stripped of his hereditary dominions, the 
Palatinate, James still refused to interfere further 
than by sending a force of 4000 men, who arrived 
too late to be of any service; and though the 
Commons remonstrated, and entreated the King to 
declare war against Spain, he continued the nego- 
tiations then pending for the marriage of his son 
Prince Charles to the Infanta. When, after 
the visit of Charles and Buckingham to Madrid, 
the marriage treaty was broken off and war de- 
clared, an army of 6000 men was sent to the 
Netherlands to aid Maurice against Spain, and 
12,000 men were raised and placed under the com- 
mand of Count Mansfeld to assist in recovering 
the Palatinate. Sailing from Dover, this expedition 
waited at Calais for expected reinforcements from 
France, which were not forthcoming, and after 
reaching Zealand many perished of disease. 



After th6 accession of Charles l (1625-1649), 
an attempt was made to use, for an attack on the 
Huguenot stronghold of Rochelle, a fleet sent out 
ostensibly to act against the Spaniards in Italy, 
but the men refused to fight against their Protestant 
brethren. A naval expedition imder Cecil sailed 
from Plymouth, arrived in the Bay of Cadiz, took 
Puntal, and then vainly attempted to intercept the 
Plate fleet. In 1627 war was declared against 
France, and an expedition under Buckingham was 
sent to relieve Rochelle, After failing to take 
St Martin in the isle of Rhe, the fleet returned. 
The next year (1628), while preparing to embark 
with another expedition Buckingham was assassi- 
nated at Portsmouth, The Earl of Lindsey, who 
took the command, effected nothing. Rochelle sur- 
rendered, and peace was made with France (1629), 
and with Spain (1630). The domestic troubles of 
the latter part of the reign fully occupied the atten- 
tion of both king and people, and prevented their 
taking any active part in foreign affairs. 

During this period 'THE THIRTY YEARS' 
WAR (1618-1648) made Germany the centre 
point of European politics.* This was the last great 
war between Protestantism and Catholicism. The 
Peace of Augsburg (1552) had failed to reconcile 
the contending parties. The formation (1608) of 
The Protestant Union, headed by Frederic 
Elector Palatine and son-in-law of James i. 
(England), and of the Catholic League (1610), 
headed by Maximilian Duke of Bavaria, showed 
their readiness to engage in war with each other. 
The occasion soon presented itself. The Emperor 
Rudolph (1576-1612), by the celebrated Letters 
of Majesty^ had conceded liberty of conscience and 
the right of building churches to the Protestants 
of Bohemia, Ferdinand, who had been elected 
(161 7) King of Bohemia and Hungary during the 
lifetime of his predecessor the Emperor Matthias 
(161 2-1 6 1 9), banished all Protestant preachers, 
I and issued orders for closing Protestant churches 
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erected at Braunau and Klostergrab. This pro- 
duced an outbreak at Prague (1618). The 
Bohemian ' Estates ' expelled the Jesuits, as also 
did the provinces oi Sllesia, Moray la, Austria, and 
Hungary ; and the Protestant confederates marched 
to the walls of Vienna, whence, however, they were 
compelled to retire. The * Diet * then formally 
deposed Ferdinand, who meanwhile (161 9) had 
become Emperor, and elected Frederick Elector 
Palatine to the throne of Bohemia. But being 
defeated by Maximilian, who had made an alliance 
with the Emperor, at The White Mountain near 
Prague (November 1620), he fled to Brandenburg, 
and afterwards to the Netherlands, Spinola in- 
vaded the Palatinate, and though defeated by 
Mansfeld at WIsloch was victorious at WImpfen 
and Hochst Heidelberg and Mannheim were 
sacked, and the whole Palatinate having been laid 
waste, the electoral dignity was conferred upon the 
Catholic Duke of Bavaria at Regensburg (1623). 
Making a desperate efifort to save his lost country, 
Count Mansfeldt rose at Pllsen, and raised 
20,000 men, while Frederick, aided by men and 
money from his father-in-law, re-entered Bohemia 
(1624). Christian iv. (1588-1648), King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holstein, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Protestant forces. But 
Frederick was speedily driven from Bohemia by 
the victories of Tilly, who, after he had defeated 
Christian at Lutter (1626) and compelled him to 
take refuge in Denmark, was joined by Wallen- 
stein, who had defeated Mansfeld at Dessau, 
Their united forces then overran Holstein, Schles- 
wig, and Jutland. Wallenstein also took posses- 
sion of Mecklenburg and Pomerania (1628), though 
he was forced to abandon the siege of Stralsund / 
and by the inglorious Peace of Lubeck (1629) 
Christian agreed, on condition of receiving back 
his conquered provinces, to withdraw from the war. 
The cause of the Protestants now seemed to 
be entirely lost They had no army in the field, and 
Ferdinand il (16 19-163 7) issued The Edict of 
Restitution (1629), requiring the restoration of 
ecclesiastical property which had passed into Pro- 
testant hands. Both the Lutheran and Catholic 
princes of the empire were alarmed by this pro- 
ceeding. At the Diet of Ratlsbon, the Emperor 
was forced to dismiss Wallenstein, who retired to 
Prague, Scarcely had he done so when Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden (1611-1632), after 
sending troops to relieve Stralsund, landed at 



Usedom (June 24, 1630), drove the Imperialists 
out of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and entered 
Brandenburg, Whilst his progress was interrupted 
by the indecision of the Protestant Electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, Magdeburg was forced 
to surrender to Tilly after a siege of ten weeks, 
and was sacked with horrible cruelties, for which 
GusTAVUS took revenge by his glorious victory at 
Leipzig or Breltenfeld (September 17, 1631). He 
then advanced rapidly along the Main, took Frank- 
fort and Mainz, and thus gained the command of 
the Rhine. Tilly was mortally wounded in defend- 
ing against him the passage of the Lech (1632), and 
GusTAVUs overran Bavaria and entered Munich 
in triumph, while his Saxon allies made themselves 
masters of Prague. Wallenstein was then re- 
called to take the command of the Imperial army. 
After exacting most humiliating concessions from 
Ferdinand, he raised a force of 40,000 men, re- 
captured Prague, drove the Saxons from Bohemia, 
and marched against Gustavus, who lay entrench- 
ed near Nuremberg. After watching him for 
eleven weeks he retired to LUtzen, where he was 
defeated in a terrible battle, the Protestant victory 
being dearly purchased by the death of Gustavus 
(November 1632). Wallenstein retreated into 
Bohemia, Oxenstiern, who became regent ol 
Sweden during the minority of Christina (1633- 
1654), resolved to continue the war, and made a 
treaty with the Protestant princes at Hellbronn 
(1633). During these negotiations Wallenstein 
remained inactive in Silesia, whence he afterwards 
moved into Bohemia, drove out the Saxons, and 
took up his winter quarters at Pllsen, The Swedes 
invaded Bavaria, captured Ratlsbon, and made 
themselves masters of the Duchy. Wallenstein 
disobeyed the orders given by the Emperor that he 
should niarch against them, and was assassinated 
at Eger (February 1634). Ferdinand, son of the 
Emperor, succeeded to the command of the army. 
Landshut was sacked, and the Protestants were 
defeated at Nordllngen (September 6, 1634), and 
driven out of Bavaria, Discontent and disunion 
prevailed among their allies. Bavaria, Swabia, the 
Palatinate, and large tracts of Saxony and Branden- 
burg were in a fearful state of devastation. Over- 
tures were made for peace, and the Treaty of 
Prague (May 30, 1635) seemed likely to bring the 
war to a conclusion. 

But this was not to be. France now entered into 
thestruggle. Cardinal Richelieu, the ableminister 
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of Louis xiii. (161 0-1643), having established the 
Royal authority at home by overawing the nobles 
the Huguenots and the French Parliament, took 
advantage of the German conflict as an instrument 
for reducing the power of Austria, He had pre- 
viously (163 i) made an alliance with Gustavus, and 
aided him with money; now (1634) he resolved to 
take an active part in the conflict, and declared 
war against the Emperor and his ally the King 
of Spain, The first events proved unfavourable to 
the French arms. The Spaniards and their allies 
ravaged PIcardy and Lorraine, and arrived within 
three days march of Paris; but they were driven 
back by Louis, and Corbie, which had surrendered 
to them, was recaptured (November 14, 1636). 
The Swedes, aided by their new auxiliaries, again 
took the field, gained a victory at WIttstock (1636), 
and ravaged Saxony, The Emperor died (1637) ; 
but though the land was in a state of desolation, 
Austria and Bohemia depopulated and impover- 
ished, Silesia, Saxony, and Pomerania desolate, 
Mecklenburg, Hesse, and the Palatinate ruined 
by sieges and invasions, the Netherlands, Liege, 
Luxemburg, and Lorraine scarcely less dis- 
tressed. Swab la and Bavaria nearly depopu- 
lated, and the Tyrol aLnd Switzerland ravaged 
by pestilence, the new Emperor, Ferdinand hi. 
(1637-165 7), was compelled to continue the war. 
The Swedes were worsted in Pomerania, and the 
Princes Charles Louis and Rupert, sons of the 
late Elector Palatine, who attempted to regain their 
lost inheritance, were defeated neaiMlnden (1638). 
But the tide soon turned. Bernhard of Weimar 
defeated the Imperialists in Alsace, was victorious 
at Rhelnfeld (March 3, 1638), and took Neuburg, 
Rotein, Freiburg, and Brelsach, the latter (Decem- 
ber 18, 1638) after it had made a long and gallant 
defence. Thann also fell into his hands shortly 
before his death (July 8, 1639). The Swedish 
General Baner meanwhile recovered Pomerania, 
overran Saxony and Bavaria, and defeated the 
Imperial Generals in Bohemia, Bernhard*s forces 
entered the service of France, and recovered the 
whole of Alsace, Soon afterwards (1641) Baner 
died ; but, in spite of this, as well as of the assembl- 
ing of the Diet of Ratlsbou to deliberate on the 
means of restoring peace, and of the death of 
Richelieu the soul of the confederation, the war 
was continued. The two armies previously com- 
manded by Bernhard and Baner unitedly de- 
feated the Imperialists at Wolfenbiittel (1641); 



but on their separation the Swedes were driven into 
Saxony, while Austria, and Silesia were cleared of 
their invaders. Reinforced by 8000 Swedes, the con- 
federate armies routed the Imperialists at Brelten- 
feld (November 12, 1642) and captured Leipzig, 
after which they subjugated Holstein and Jutland, 
The French were now attacked by the Nether- 
landers, but led by the Due d'Enghien (afterwards 
the celebrated Conde) they were victorious at Rocrol 
(May 19, 1642). In Germany they were, for a time, 
less fortunate, being defeated at Duttllngen and 
Freiburg (1644); and though they won a brilliant 
victory at Nordllngen (August 7, 1645), they were 
soon afterwards obliged to retire to Phlllppsburg, 
Meanwhile the Swedes had gained decisive victories 
at Juterbrok and Jankowltz (February 24, 1645), 
and negotiations for peace were opened at Osna- 
bruck and Munster, This did not, however, 
hinder the fiirther prosecution of the war. Mora via 
was reduced by the Swedes, who advanced into 
A ustria, and even alarmed Vienna, Saxony, Den- 
mark and Bavaria deserted the Imperial cause 
(1645), and the latter concluded a treaty with the 
French (1646), who were again busily engaged 
in the Netherlands, where they obtained the sur- 
render of Courtrai (June 29), and of Dunkirk 
(October 1646). The Emperor took the field in 
person, renewed his alliance with Bavaria, and 
drove the Swedes from Bohemia / but these again 
joined the French, invaded Swabia, and defeated 
the Imperial forces at Sommerhausen (1648). The 
victors were afterwards driven beyond the Danube ; 
but a campaign in the Netherlands proved disas- 
trous. Conde captured Ypres (May 29), and the 
Emperor's brother, who had seized Courtrai and 
menaced Peronne, was driven into Flanders, where 
he captiu-ed Fumes; but at length the Imperialists 
were brought to a general engagement at Lens 
(August 20, 1648), and defeated. This gaveapower- 
ful impulse to the negotiations still going on at 
Osnabruck and Munster, and the TREATY OF 
WESTPHALIA put an end to the war. 

By this celebrated Treaty, which forms the basis 
of the system of modem European politics, equal 
rights and privileges were guaranteed to the Catho- 
lics and Protestants of GERMANY ; FRANCE 
acquired Alsace (except Strasbourg), PIgnerol, and 
Brelsach, with a right to garrison Phlllppsburg, the 
formal acknowledgment of her sovereignty over 
the Lothringian bishoprics, Toul, Metz, and Ver- 
dun (which had been seized in 1552), and practi- 
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cally the possession of Lorraine; SWEDEN obtained 
Upper and part of Lower Pomerania, the Isle of 
Rugen, Stettin, Stralsund, WIsmar, and other 
Baltic Ports, and the bishoprics of Yerden and 
Bremen, the whole to be held as a fief of the 
German Empire. BRANDENBURG gained, under 
the title of Principalities, the secularised bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Halberstadt, MInden, and Camin ; 
MEOKLENBURGTeceived the bishoprics ofSchwerIn 
and Ratzburg; HESSE-OASSEL, the domains of the 
Abbey of HIrchsfeld. SAXONY retained Lusatia, as 
had been arranged by the Treaty of Prague (1635) ; 
BA VARIA, made into an Electorate, was confirmed 
in the possession of the Upper Palatinate and the 
county of Cham ; while the Lower Palatinate, with 
the Electoral dignity, was restored to Charles 
Louis, son and heir of the deprived Frederic. 
The independence of the Republics of SWITZER' 
LAND and the Dutch NETHERLANDS was also 
recognised ; and the Princes and Electors of the 
several German States became virtually independent 
sovereigns in their own territories, the powers of the 
Emperor being more strictly limited and defined 

The Commonwealth (1649-1660), soon after 
its establishment, came into collision with Portugal, 
for aflfording protection to Prince Rupert. Sail- 
ing firom the Texel (164^) with a fleet which had 
revolted firom the Parliament, this daring captain 
swept the Irish Sea, until Blake drove him into 
KInsale, and thence to the Tagus. John iv. 
(1640-1656), who had been made King by the 
Portuguese when they threw off the Spanish yoke, 
gave him an asylum during the winter. Blake 
demanded his expulsion (March 1650), and when 
it was refiised captured some richly laden vessels. 
Rupert was then compelled to leave, and repaired 
to the Mediterranean, whence he was driven to the 
West Indies, and he subsequently sold his vessels 
to Cardinal Mazarin at Nantes (1652). The 
naval war with the United Provinces,* which arose 
out of England's commercial rivalry with the Dutch, 
wds brought to a close by the advantageous Treaty 
OF Westminster (April 5, 1654), and commercial 
treaties were also concluded with Denmark, Sweden, 
and Portugal, Cromwell's active and enterpris- 
ing foreign policy was directed to maintaining peace 
with the United Provinces- to advancing the in- 
terests of continental Protestants, and to securing 
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the respect of European governments. He fitted 
out two powerful fleets at Portsmouth, One of 
these, under Blake, sailed (1654) to Gibraltar, 
entered the Mediterranean, anchored before Leg- 
horn, and obtained compensation for some mer- 
chants whose captured ships Rupert had sold in 
the ports of Tuscan/. Blake then visited A Iglers,* 
Tripoli,* and Tunis,* and compelled the Deys to 
release their Christian captives ; but he missed his 
contemplated capture of the * Plate fleet,' which the 
Spaniards, anticipating his purpose, detained in 
Oarthagena, The other expedition under Penn 
and Venables sailed to the West Indies,* and after 
an unsuccessfiil attack upon HIspanlola * captured 
Jamaica* (May 1655). This led to a War with 
Spain, and, after securing the liberties of the Vau- 
Dois or Protestants of Savoy by the Pacifica- 
tion of PIgnerolo (August 8, 1655), Cromwell 
made a Treaty wfih France (October 24, 1655). 
Charles at once left Cologne, repaired to Brussels, 
and made a treaty of alliance (April 1656) with 
Philip iv. (1621-1665) of Spain. The war was 
carried on but languidly. Blake was again sent 
out (March 15, 1656) in pursuit of the * Plate fleet' 
After declining to attack Cadiz or Gibraltar, he 
sailed to Lisbon, obtained ;£'5o,ooo from the Por- 
tuguese, and then returned to Cadiz, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and insulted the Spaniards in 
Malaga and the Moors in Sallee. After returning 
to the Tagus, he fell in with some Spanish treasure- 
ships, two of which were captured and sent home. 
Blake then blockaded Cadiz, whence he departed 
(1657) to search for the 'Plate fleet,' which had 
taken refuge in the CanarlesA He attacked them 
in the harbour of Santa Cruz (Tenerlffe t), and took 
or destroyed nearly the whole of the vessels. This 
was Blake's last victory. On his voyage home he 
died within sight of P///no(/fA (August 7, 1657). By 
the Treaty of Paris (March 23, 1657), Cromwell 
entered into an active alliance with France, which, 
since the close of the Thirty Years' War (1648) 
had continued at war with Spain, While the 
French had been occupied with the * Civil war 
OF THE Fronde' (1648-1653), the Spaniards had 
recovered Dunkirk, Ypres, and Gravel I nes, as well as 
Barcelona and Casale, and in the summer of 1653 
their army, under the command of Conde, ravaged 
PIcardy as far as the Somme, Turenne drove 
them back to Cambral, and in 1654 Stenay was 
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besieged, and Conde compelled to retreat from 
AtrSL^ with the loss of 3000 prisoners. After an 
indecisive campaign in Halnault (1655), Valen- 
ciennes was besieged by Turenne, who, reinforced 
by 6000 English troops sent over in consequence 
of the Treaty of Paris, captured Uontmedy, St 
Yenant, and Mardyke (1657), and then marched 
upon Qravellnes, which, however, he was prevented 
from approaching by the opening of the sluices. 
Dunkirk was invested (May 25, 1658), and after 
the defeat in the Battle of the Dunes (June 4) 
of a Spanish army marching to its relief, sur- 
rendered (June 17), and was given up to the 
English. DIxmude, Ypres, Qravellnes, Oudenarde 
and Menin, fell into the hand^ of the allies. 
Alarmed by these losses, Philip made overtures for 
peace (October 1658), and the Peace of the Pyre- 
nees, negotiated on the Isle of Pheasants, in the 
BIdassoa, was concluded (November 7, 1659), by 
which, while England retained D(//7*/rA: amd Mardyke, 
France obtained the province of Artols, together 
withOravellnes, Landrecles, Thlonvllle,* Uontmedy, 
and other towns, full possession of Rouslllon and 
Cerdagne, and the practical annexation o( Lorraine, 
which was nominally restored to its legitimate 
duke. Louis married the Spanish Infanta Maria 
Theresa at St Jean de Luz (June 9, 1660). 

After issuing his * Declaration ' from Breda, 
Charles il (i 660-1 685) was proclaimed in Lon- 
don (May 8, 1660), embarked from Schelling (May 
23), and landed at Dover (May 25). He married 
(May 21, 1662) Catherine Henrietta, sister of 
Alphonso, King (1656- 1683) of Portugal, receiv- 
ing as her dowry ;£^5oo,ooo, and the fortresses of 
Tangier and Bombay.^ Shortly afterwards he sold 
Dunkirk and Mardyke to Louis xiv. (1643-17 15) 
of France for ^^400,000. A series of quarrels 
between English and Dutch merchants on the Gold 
Coast \ led to War with the United Provinces ( 1 664- 
1667). Sir Robert Holmes, who had been secret- 
ly despatched (1664) with a squadron of twenty- 
two ships to protect English commerce, expelled 
the Dutch from Cape Coast, seized Cape Verd \\ and 
the Isle of Goree, \\ captured several Dutch trading 
vessels, and then sailed to America and obtained 
possession of New Amsterdam, which he named 
Hew York, In retaliation De Ruyter attacked the 
English settlements on the Gold Coast, captured 



several English vessels, attempted to seize Barbth 
does,* and committed hostilities in Long Island, 
while two English fleets swept the channel and took 
135 Dutch vessels. War was formally declared 
(February 22, 1665), and after blockading the 
Dutch ports for a month, the Duke of York 
obtained a decisive victory over Opdam in Sole 
Bay (June 3), and drove his fleet to the Texel, 
after which Sandwich unsuccessfully attacked a 
richly laden Dutch fleet from the West Indies, 
which had taken refuge in the harbour of Bergen. 
The next year (1666) France and Denmark }omed 
the Dutch, and after an indecisive fight of four 
days off" the Goodwin Sands \ (June i), De Ruyter 
was defeated off" the North Foreland f (July 25) and 
driven to the Texel, while the English destroyed 
the Dutch ships laid up at Schelling and burnt 
Brandarls and other villages on the coast. The 
next year (1667), while negotiations for peace were 
going on at Breda, De Ruyter appeared in the 
Thames, I but despite the disgrace he thus brought 
upon the English name, 'peace was concluded at 
Breda (July 21), the Dutch retaining possession of 
Polerone, and England of Albany* and New York,* 
while the French obtained /VoKA ScotIa (Acadia) and 
the English Antigua,* Uontserrat* and St KItts* 
On the death of Philip of Spain (1665) Louis 
xiv. (France) laid claim, in right of his wife, to 
the Spanish Netherlands, and his famous general 
Turenne overran the province (1667), receiving 
the submission of Charlerol, Tour nay, A th, Cour- 
tral, and Doual; while Louis himself compelled 
Lille to surrender (August 28), after a siege of 
some weeks. Louis then offered to relinquish 
his claim to the Netherlands on being per- 
mitted either to retain his recent conquests, or 
to exchange them for the Spanish province of 
Franche ComtS and the towns of Cambral, Aire, 
and St Omer, While negotiations between the 
belligerents were in progress, England, the United 
Provinces and Sweden formed the Triple Alli- 
ance (January 13, 1668) to check the ambition 
of Louis, who, after reducing Franche Oomte in a 
winter campaign of fifteen days, assented to the 
Treaty of AIx la Chape lie (May 2, 1668), by 
which he restored Franche Comte to Spain, but 
obtained the cession of Furnes and Bergues, and 
retained possession of Toumay, Doual, Charlerol, 
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LUIb and other towns which had fallen into his 
hands. Immediately after signing this treaty Louis 
began to intrigue with Charles for the dissolution 
of the Triple Alliance, and by the Secret 
Treaty of Doier (May 22, 1670), in considera- 
tion of a pension of ;^2oo,ooo per annum, Charles 
agreed to assist Louis in a war with the United 
Provinces, and, when an opportunity occurred, to 
support his claim to the Spanish throne. Having 
seized Lorraine (167 1) and formally annexed it to 
the French crown, Louis commenced his War 
WITH THE United Provinces (April 1672). Crossing 
the Meuse near Maestrlcht, he reached the Rhine 
(May 12), seized Wesel, occupied successively 
Guelderland, Over/ssel, and Utrecht, and pene- 
trated to Muyden, within four leagues of Amster- 
dam. Meanwhile England, after an unsuccessful 
attack on the Dutch Smyrna Fleet (March 3) 
declared War with the United Provinces (March 
17, 1672), and won a dearly bought victory in 
Southwold Bay (May 28). The Dutch were in 
despair. Risings took place at Dort, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, and Ulddelburg; the pensionary De 
Witt was assassinated at The Hague (August 27th), 
and William Prince of Orange was elected 
stadtholder. By opening the sluices and flooding 
the district around Amsterdam, while the fleet 
assembled at The Texel protected that capital from 
an attack by sea, the triumphant progress of the 
French was suddenly arrested. An alliance was 
also effected with the Elector of Brandenburg 
and the Emperor of Germany, who sent an army 



tresses exceptQraves and Maestrlcht; and Charles, 
concluding the Peace of Westminster (February 
9, 1674) with the Dutch, withdrew from the war. 
In May 1674 Louis suddenly invaded Franche 
ComtS, and reduced it to submission. Turenne, 
having crossed the Rhine at Phlllpsburg, routed a 
German force at 8 1 nz helm (June 16), and drove 
them beyond the Neckar, After he had ravaged the 
Palatinate, and retired into Lorraine, he attacked 
at Enslshelm (October 4), an Imperial army which 
had crossed the Rhine at Mainz, and obtained 
possession of Strasburg, After baffling their attack 
upon his position near Saver ne, he marched across 
the Vosges, concentrated his army at Belfort (De- 
cember 27), and suddenly fell upon the astonished 
Germans, routed them at Muhlhausen, Enslshelm, 
and Colmar, and drove them across the Rhine at 
Strasburg (January 11, 1675). While Turenne 
was engaged with this extraordinary campaign in 
Alsace, Conde was opposed to the combined 
Imperialist and Dutch forces in Halnault under 
the command of the Prince of Orange, with 
whom he fought a desperate but indecisive battle 
at Seneffe (August 11). He afterwards compelled 
the Prince to abandon the siege of Oudenarde, 
but could not prevent the capture of Grave, Huy, 
and DInant The campaign of 1675 "^^^ unfavour- 
able to France. Turenne was killed at Salzbach 
(July 27), and Conde, who took the command, 
could only succeed in preventing the Germans 
from establishing themselves in Alsace, Treves 
was forced to capitulate; and the Swedes were 



under Montecuculi to the Rhine, which Turenne, driven out of Pomerania by the Elector of Bran- 



however, prevented them from crossing. In 1673 
the combined English and French Fleets set 
sail for the coast of Holland, but De Ruyter by 
two hard fought but indecisive engagements (May 
28, and June 4,) frustrated their intention of 
making a descent on Zealand, and a stubbornly 
fought battle off the Texel (August 11), terminated 
the naval campaign. Louis captured Maestrlcht, 
but being opposed by the allied forces of the 
Germanic Empire, Spain, and several German 
States, made no fiirther progress. The Prince of 
Orange took Naarden, and effected a junction 
with the troops under Montecuculi, who were be- 
sieging Bonn, which surrendered (November 12). 
The allies thus obtained the command of the Rhine, 
and the provinces of Cologne and Munster fell into 
their hands. After a fruitless congress at Cologne 
Louis retired, relinquishing all the captured for- 



denburg, who then secured against them the alli- 
ance of the King of Denmark, A congress was 
opened at NImeguen (1676) ; but early in the spring 
the war was renewed. The French took Condi, 
Bouchain, and Aire, and compelled the Prince of 
Orange to raise the siege of Maestrlcht, but were 
defeated in the Palatinate and lost Phlllpsburg. 
Their allies, the Swedes, were also again unsuccess- 
ful in Pomerania, Naval victories off Stromboll 
(January 7), Catania (in which De Ruyter fell), 
and Palermo (June) added greatiy to the reputation 
of the French navy, but produced no permanent 
results. The honour of the French arms was main- 
tained in 1677 by the capture of Valenciennes, 
Cambral, and St Omer, and a brilliant victory over 
the Prince of Orange at Cassel (April 11), as 
well as by Crequi's defeat of the Duke of Lor- 
raine at Koohersberg (near Strasburg) and cap- 
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ture of Freiburg (November 16). The visit of the 
Prince of Orange to England, and his marriage 
(October 23, 1677) with the Princess Mary, led 
Charles to exert himself in favour of peace; 
and he concluded a Treaty with the United 
Provinces (January 10, 1678). To secure better 
terms than these allies had agreed to enforce upon 
him, Louis marched suddenly upon Ghent, cap- 
tured it (March 11), and obtained also the sur- 
render of Ypres after a ten days' siege. Charles 
at once sent an army to protect Ostend, and pro- 
posed to declare war against Louis ; but at length 
France and the United Provinces agreed to the 
Peace of Hlmeguen (August 11, 1678). Four 
days later the Prince of Orange surprised the 
Duke of Luxemburg at St Denis (near Mons), and 
inflicted on him a partial defeat The Peace 
was agreed to by Spain (September 17) and by 
the Qerman Empire (February 5, 1679). By these 
treaties France acquired Franche Comte, Valenci- 
ennes, Cambraly Bouchain, Tournay, Ypres, Aire, 
St Omer, Cassei, and other important fortresses in 
the Spanish Netherlands, and obtained Freiburg 
in compensation for the ceded right of garrisoning 
Phllipsburg, Shortly after the conclusion of this 
peace Louis instituted the * Chambres de Reunion,' 
by means of which, under the pretence that they 
had at sometime or other been 'dependencies 
belonging to ' the territories annexed to France by 
recent treaties, he added to his dominions Saar- 
brack,* Luxemburg, Deuxponts, Montbeilard, and 
many other towns. He then captured the free 
city of Strasburg (1681), which was strongly forti- 
fied by Vauban ; and after the failure of the Prince 
OF Orange's attempts to organise a league against 
him, demanded A lost from Spain, and invaded the 
province of Luxemburg. In 1683 he captiwed 
Courtral and Dixmude, and levied heavy contribu- 
tions from the whole district of Flanders and 
Brabant, after which he reduced Luxemburg and 
threatened Mons and Brussels, On the mediation 
of the United Provinces, the Treaty of Ratls- 
bon was concluded (August 15, 1684), between 
France, Spain, and the Qermanic Empire by which 
Strasburg and Luxemburg were formally ceded to 
France, together with all the towns annexed before 
August I, 1 68 1, by decrees of the 'Chambres 
dc Reunion.' Charles, who had abandoned 
Tangier ^1683) after destroying its fortfications, 
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constantly received bribes from Louis to induce 
him to coimive at these usurpations, and to enable 
him to govern without a Parliament, so that he 
might not be forced into war or alliances in oppo- 
sition to his patron's designs. 

James il (1685-1689) followed his brother's ex- 
ample in taking bribes from Louis. Soon after 
his accession a number of refugees, who had been 
implicated in the Rye House Plot, assembled at 
Amsterdam and agreed to despatch Argyle and 
Monmouth for the simultaneous invasion of Scot- 
land and England, Argyle sailed from the 
Zuyder Zee (May 2, 1685), and his enterprise had 
been defeated before Monmouth sailed from the 
Texei (May 30) on his fatal expedition. Taking ad- 
vantage of the resentment excited among Protestant 
states by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(October 17, 1685), the Prince of Orange formed 
the League of Augsburg (July 9, 1686), by which 
Spain, Sweden, the German Empire, Swabia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony were formed into a confeder- 
acy against Louis ; and when Louis prepared to 
attack these confederates (1688), William, under 
the pretext of opposing him, raised the fleet and 
army with which he sailed fix)m Helvoetsluys 
(November i, 1688) for his successful invasion of 
England. James quitted England (December 23), 
landed at Ambleteuse (December 25), and was 
graciously received by Louis at St Qermains (Ja- 
nuary 7, 1689). 

While William in. (1689-1702) was securing 
the kingdom of England for himself, his allies were 
occupied by the war with Louis, whose forces had 
entered the Palatinate (October 1688), besieged 
Phiiipsburg, reduced Mannheim, taken possession 
of Mainz, Worms, Kreutinach and Spires, seized 
Treves, occupied DInant, and devastated the Pa- 
latinate, burning Heidelberg, Mannheim, Spires, 
Worms, Oppenheim, and BIngen, and converting 
the whole province into a desolate wilderness. 
England and the United Provinces now joined the 
parties to the League of Augsburg, and formed 
the Grand Alllance (1689). After declaring war 
(May 7, 1689) WiLLLAM sent into the Netherlands 
1 1,000 men under Marlborough. These joined 
the Dutch army under Waldeck, defeated the 
French at Walcourt, and drove them fix)m the line 
of the Sambre ; while the Imperial forces under 
Lorrain and Brandenburg besi^ed Mainz and 
Bonn, and established themselves for the winter in 
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the Palatinate, The next year (1690) a French 
fleet defeated the English and Dutch off" Beaohy 
Head (June 30), and the Dutch suffered a severe 
defeat at Fleurus (July 4). After driving James 
from Ireland, William met the allies in congress 
at the Ha^ue (1691). Savoy now joined the Alli- 
ance, and the Dukedom was overrun by the French 
troops. William failed to relieve Mons, which 
surrendered to Louis (April 7), and in the cam- 
paign that followed he was baffled in all his at- 
tempts to bring Luxemburg to an engagement 
Meanwhile Barcelona and Alicant had been bom- 
barded by the French, and Urge! (in Catalonia) 
taken by the Due de Noailles. In 1692 an army 
for the invasion of England was assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Cherbourg, but the victory of 
La Hogue (May 19-22) so crippled the French navy, 
that its transport became impossible. William, 
who had joined the allied army at Louvaln (March) 
was unable to relieve Namur, which fell (June 5), 
and after failing in an attempt to surprise Mons, he 
was defeated at Stelnkirk (July 24). In the same 
year the Duke of Savoy invaded Dauphlne,* took 
several towns, and threatened Grenoble and even 
Lyons, France obtained a temporary supremacy at 
sea during the year 1693. The Toulon and Brest 
fleets, having effected a junction at sea, defeated 
RooKE, who was convoying the Smyrna fleet, in 
Lagos Bay (June 17), and though foiled in an at- 
tempt upon Cadiz insulted the whole Spanish coast 
from Cape St Vincent to Cape Gata and entered 
Toulon in triumph ; while the only attempt made 
to retrieve the honour of the English flag was the 
bombardment of Sf Malo by Commodore Benbow. 
In the Netherlands the French under Luxemburg 
reduced Huy (July 23), defeated William in the 
murderous battle of Neerwinden (July 29), and 
captured Charlerol (October 11) ; while the army 
of the Rhine burnt Heidelberg, and barbarously 
ravaged the Palatinate, In Savoy, after resisting 
his attacks on Casale and PIgnerol, Catinat routed 
the Duke and his allies in the battle of Marsaglla 
(October 4), but was unable to make any further 
progress in the conquest of that province. The 
Naval Campaign of 1694 was more honourable to 
the English, though it opened with the failure of an 
attack upon Brest (June 6). Dieppe and Havre 
were bombarded, and Dunkirk partly destroyed ; 
while in the Mediterranean Russell relieved 
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Barcelona, blockaded Toulon, compelled Venice 
and Tuscany to acknowledge William as king of 
England, and then wintered in Cadiz, After a 
campaign of marches and countermarches in the 
Netherlands, the allies, prevented from attacking 
Courtral, seized Huy (October 26). The opera- 
tions on the Rhine and in Savoy were equally fruit- 
less, and in Catalonia Noailles defeated the 
Spanish forces on the Ter, captured Palamos, 
GIronne and Ostalric, but was foiled at Barcelona 
by the arrival of the English fleet. After the death 
of Queen Mary (December 28, 1694), and the for- 
mation of the * Darien Company,' William again 
took the field. Louis, whose military power had 
been crippled by the death of Marshal Luxemburg 
Qanuary 1695), instructed his generals to act on 
the defensive. William laid siege to Namur 
(July 6), and carried the town (August 3). Vil- 
leroi, after bombarding Brussels (August 13-15), 
marched to the relief of the castle, which still held 
out; but being intercepted by a superior force, 
retired from Fleurus, and Boufflers surrendered 
the citadel of Namur (September 5). On the Rhine 
only some unimportant manoeuverings took place in 
the neighbourhood of Phlllpsburg and Mannheim. 
In Savoy the Duke recovered Casale (May), but 
remained inactive afterwards, being secretly nego- 
tiating with Louis. The French barely held their 
ground in Catalonia, Eleven thousand men — 
British, Imperial, and Spanish — ^were landed at 
Barcelona, and Vendome, who had succeeded 
Noailles, dismantled Ostalric and retired to Pala- 
mos, which was bombarded by Admiral Russel. 
Another English fleet, under Lord Berkeley, bom- 
barded St Malo (July 4) and Granville, and un- 
successfully attacked Dunkirk (August i) and 
Calais (August 16). At the beginning of 1696 
James repaired to Calais, where, as at Dunkirk, 
troops and transports had been collected lor the 
invasion of England. Russel, however, bombarded 
Calais, and so effectually blockaded the adjacent 
coast as to prevent the embarkation of the projected 
expedition. During the year Berkeley sailed for 
Ushant, bombarded St Martins, and kept the whole 
coast in continual alarm. William reached 
Flanders in May, and found that, the allied forces 
had destroyed a French magazine at Glvet A 
series of marchings and countermarchings on the 
part of ViLLEROi and William made up the re- 
mainder of the campaign. On the Rhine the opera- 
tions were equally bloodless and indecisivci but 
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there was some hard fighting in Catalonia, where 
Vendome defeated the Spaniards near Ostalric, 
but was afterwards forced to retreat The Duke 
OF Savoy made a secret treaty with Louis at 
Loreto (May 30), by which he obtained the sur- 
render of Pl^nerol, and the restoration of Nice and 
other conquered possessions ; and when his former 
allies refused to recognise the neutrality of Italy, 
he marched into the Duchy of Milan, and besieged 
Valencia, During the winter (1696-7) proposals 
for the conclusion of a general peace were con- 
sidered, but though a congress ultimately assembled 
at Ryawick (May 1699) the French entered upon 
another campaign with unexpected vigour. In the 
Netherlands they captured Ath, but were pre- 
vented by William from attacking Brussels, In 
Catalonia they were also successful at Barcelona, 
after which active operations were suspended. 
On the 30th of September the Treaty of Rys- 
wick was signed by the representatives of France, 
England, Spain, and the United Provinces, and a 
month later by the representatives of the Emperor 
and the German States. By these treaties, which 
concluded the War of the League of Augs- 
burg, William was acknowledged by Louis as 
King of ENGLAND; FRANCE retained Strasburg 
and several fortresses on the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, but restored to SPAIN her conquests in 
Catalonia, the duchy of Luxemburg, Charlerol, 
Mens, Ath, and Cambral; to GERMANY, Freiburg, 
Brelsach, Phlllpsburg, and other Rhine fortresses ; 
and Lorraine to its legitimate Duke. 

The * Spanis^i Succession ' now occupied the at- 
tention of William and other European monarchs. 
On the death of the weak and sickly Charles 
II. (i 665-1 700) the crown would devolve upon the 
Dauphin of France, son of Maria Theresa 
eldest daughter of Philip iv., or upon Joseph 
Ferdinand, Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
grandson of Margaret Theresa second daughter 
of Philip iv., or upon the Archduke Charles 
as representative of the Emperor Leopold, son 
of Maria Anne daughter of Philip hi. Charles 
had made a will (1696) in favour of the Elec- 
toral Prince of Bavaria; but by the First 
Partition Treaty (October 1698), England, 
France, and Holland agreed that Spain, the Ne- 
therlands, and the American Dependencies should 
pass to the Electoral Prince, Naples, Sicily, 
Bulplscoa, and some sea{)orts in Tuscany, to the 
Dauphin, and the duchy of Milan to the Arch- 



duke Charles. The death of the Electorai 
Prince (February 8, 1699) rendered both ar- 
rangements nugatory, and by the Second Parti- 
tion Treaty (March 13, 1700) it was arranged 
that Spain, the Netherlands, and the American 
Dependencies should descend to the Archduke 
Charles, and Naples, Sicily, Gulplscoa, and 
Milan (to be exchanged for Lorraine with the Duke 
of that province) to the Dauphin. Shortiy before 
his death (November i, 1700) Charles made a 
will (October 2) bequeathing all his dominions to 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dau- 
phin. In spite of his engagements in the Partition 
Treaty, Louis accepted this arrangement, and his 
grandson was crowned at Madrid as Philip v. 
( 1 700-1 746). His title was acknowledged by 
England and Holland, but the Emperor protested, 
and commenced (1701) in Italy the War of the 
Spanish Succession. Louis soon provoked the 
opposition of William, partly by placing French 
in lieu of Dutch garrisons in the frontier fortresses 
of the Netherlands (February 1701), and by the 
Second Grand Alliance (signed September 7, 
1701) England and Holland agreed to assist the 
Emperor in obtaining Flanders and the Spanish do- 
minions in Italy, and in preventing the union of the 
monarchies of France and Spain, On the death 
of James at St Germalns (September 6), Louis 
recognised his son James Edward as kmg of 
Great Britain, and preparations were at once made 
for war with France. But before any operations 
could be undertaken William died (March 8, 
1702). 

Anne (1702-1714) continued the foreign policy 
of her predecessor. Before the Treaty of the 
Grand Alliance was signed, Prince Eugene, at 
the head of an Imperial army, had entered Italy 
near VIcenza, passed the Adige, defeated the 
French near Carpi, repelled Villeroi's attack on 
his camp at Chlarl, and reduced all the places on 
the Ogllo. He held his ground through the winter, 
and nearly surprised Cremona (January 1702). 
England declared war. May 4th, 1702, and Marl* 
BOROUGH was appointed Generalissimo of the Allied 
Forces. On the 12th of May he departed to the 
United Provinces, After the surrender of Kaiser- 
swerth (June) he assembled 60,000 men at Nlme- 
guen, crossed the Waal (July 7), and as the French 
forces retired before him, reduced Werk, Venio 
(September 23), Roermond, Stevensweert (Octo- 
ber 7), and Liege (October 23). Meanwhile Prince 
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Louis of Baden had taken Landau (September 9), 
and afterwards been defeated at Friedllngen ; and 
in Suabia the Imperialists had lost Ulm and Neu- 
burg. In Italy Prince Eugene, left without rein- 
forcements, was forced to relinquish Mantua and 
other places, but he held his ground in the battle 
of Luzzara. The combined English and Dutch 
fleets, under Sir George Rooke, failed in an 
attack on Cadiz (August 15), but succeeded in cap- 
turing a fleet of Spanish galleons in VIgO Bay (Oc- 
tober 11). 

Early in 1703, Marshal Villars crossed the 
Rhine from Strasburg, reduced Kehl, penetrated 
through the Black Forest, and effected, near Dutt- 
llngen, a junction with the Elector of Bavaria, 
who had captured Neuburg, defeated a party of 
imperialists at Burgenfeldt, and taken possession 
of Ratlsbon (April 8). Rejecting Villars' pro- 
posal for an immediate march upon Vienna, the 
Elector invaded the Tyrol and captured Inns- 
bruck, but being afterwards compelled to retreat, 
he interposed himself between two divisions of an 
Imperial army which had invaded Bavaria, de- 
feated one of them at Hochstadt (September 20), 
and afterwards reduced A ugsburg. Marlborough 
besieged Bonn (May 3-15), drove the French before 
him (though Opdam was driven from his position 
at Eckeren after a partial defeat), and captured Huy 
(August 27), and LImburg {Septembei 26). Gueldres 
was also reduced by the Allies (September 17), who 
before the end of the year had made themselves 
masters of the county of Liege, the Electorate of 
Cologne, and Spanish Buelderland. In Italy the 
Imperial army was so ill supplied, that the French 
invested Ostlglla, reduced Barslllo after a long 
blockade, and took possession of the Duchy of 
Uodena, The naval operations of the year were 
unimportant j but the accession of the Duke of 
Savoy and the King of Portugal to the Grand 
Alliance more than counterbalanced any advan- 
tages gained by France in the field. 

In 1 704 Marlborough led the Allied Forces to 
the relief of the Qerman Empire. He left Mae- 
strloht (May 8), crossed the Neckar (June 3), at- 
tacked the French and Bavarian troops at Donau- 
werth (July 2), and defeated them. After being 
joined by Prince Eugene Marlborough again 
attacked the enemy, and won the famous Battle 
OF Blenheim (August 13). The defeated French 
army rallied at Ulm, and hastily crossed the Rhine. 
Ulm surrendered (September 12), the Allies entered 



Alsace, and besieged Landau (September 23 — De- 
cember 3) and Trierbach. Before returning to 
England, Marlborough concluded a Treaty with 
the King of Prussia. The naval victories of this 
year were almost equally important with those of 
the army. Gibraltar was taken (July 22) by a fleet 
under Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, acting in concert with a land force under 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt Rooks after- 
wards, with inferior numbers, attacked a French 
fleet ofl* Malaga (August 13), and gained a slight 
advantage over them; and in October a French 
and Spanish fleet, which attacked Gibraltar, was 
beaten off" by Sir John Leake, who re-victualled 
the garrison. The Archduke Charles, now pro- 
claimed by the Allies as Charles hi. of Spain, 
obtained some successes in Estremadura, while his 
rival Philip invaded Portugal, and made some 
unimportant conquests. In Italy, the Duke of 
Savoy, still neglected by the Allies, careftiUy watched 
the operations of the French, who reduced Vercelll, 
Ivrea, and Verao. In the Netherlands the bom- 
bardments of Bruges and Namur by the Dutch, 
were the only operations deserving notice. 

Marlborough fixed on the Moselle for his 
scene of action in 1705, and magazines were 
formed at Treves. But Prince Louis of Baden 
failed to co-operate with him ; and as the French 
had taken Huy and were besieging Liege, MarLt 
BOROUGH returned to the Netherlands. Villeroi 
at once abandoned the siege of Liege, and retired 
to Tongern, Marlborough recaptured Huy, 
and then forced the French and Bavarian lines in 
a series of engagements in the neighbourhood of 
TIrlemont, compelling them to retreat upon Louvain 
and Brussels. On the Upper Rhine Villars took 
Homburg, and crossed the river at Strasburg 
(August 6), but was driven back by Prince 
Louis, who captured Drusenhelm and Hagenau. 
In Italy the French were victorious at Oassano 
(August), and reduced Chlvas and Nloe, The 
invasion of Spain from Portugal was partially 
successful, Alcantara being taken and Badajos 
besieged. But Peterborough's campaign in 
Spain was the most remarkable incident of the 
year. Sailing from Portsmouth (June) he took 
Charles on board at Lisbon, seized Denia, and 
disembarked near Barcelona, to which he laid 
siege. The city capitulated (October 4), and all 
Cataluna, except Rosas, immediately declared for 
Charles, and his sovereignty was shortly acknow* 
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ledged almost through all Cataluna, Aragon, and 
Valencia, At sea, a French fleet sent out to assist 
in a siege of Gibraltar was partly destroyed by Sir 
John Leak, and Sir George Byng took a ship of 
40 guns, together with twelve privateers, and some 
richly laden West India vessels ; but, on the other 
hand, the Dunkirk squadron under Count de Pol 
captured the English Baltic fleet 

In 1706 Marlborough took the field with 
overwhehning numbers, and totally routed the 
imprudent Villeroi at Ramlllles (May 23). This 
important victory secured Brabant and Flanders to 
the Allies, Louvain, Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges and other towns immediately sub- 
mitted. Charles was proclaimed at Brussels, 
and Ostend, Termonde, Ath, and Menin were re- 
duced after short sieges. Vendome defeated the 
Imperialists at Calclnato (April) before he was 
recalled from Italy, The French then invested 
Turin, but were driven from their intrenchments 
(September 7) by Prince Eugene and the Duke 
OF Savoy. All Lorn hardy submitted to the victors, 
and Charles was proclaimed at Milan, In Spain 
Philip undertook the siege of Barcelona (April 6), 
while the Count de Toulouse bombarded it by 
sea. But on the approach of Sir John Leake 
(May 8) Toulouse made a hasty retreat, and 
Philip abandoned the siege (May 11). After this 
Alicante and Carthagena were reduced by the 
English fleet, and Cludad Rodrlgo and Alcantara 
captured by Lord Galway. Philip fled to Bur- 
gos; Galway entered Madrid without resistance, 
and proclaimed Charles (June 24). But Philip 
received reinforcements from France, and turned 
back upon Madrid, which was precipitately aban- 
doned by Galway who moved towards Aragon, 
Charles delayed joining him until the opportunity 
of again occupying Madrid was lost ; and the army 
went into winter quarters at Requena (September 
29), while Charles went on to Valencia. 

During the winter Louis made overtures for 
peace, which the Allies summarily rejected. In 
March 1707, he signed the Convention of Milan, 
by which he agreed to evacuate Northern Italy, 
and three months later the conquest of Naples by 
Count Daun completed the Austrian triumph in 
that peninsula. During the whole of this summer 
Marlborough and Vendome marched and 
counter - marched in the Netherlands without 
venturing on an engagement In Spain French 
influence was completely restored by the Battle of 



Almanza (April 24), after which Berwick took a 
number of towns in Valencia, while the Duke of 
Orleans received the surrender of Saragosssu 
Lerlda and Morel la were afterwards reduced, and 
Cataluna alone was left subject to Charles. An 
invasion of France by Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Savoy signally failed Aided by a fleet 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the invaders 
passed the Var (July 11), entered Provence, and 
attacked Toulon, but after bombarding it by sea 
and land they were compelled to retire. In the 
Rhine district Villars reduced Rastadt, levied 
contributions in Wurtemberg, took Stuttgart,* 
defeated a German force at Lorch, and penetrated 
to the Danube, but was prevented from recovering 
Bavaria by being compelled to send part of his 
army for the relief of Toulon, With the remainder 
he fell back upon Strasburg, and recrossed the 
Rhine, 

Early in 1708 an expedition was fitted out at 
Dunkirk to convey the Pretender to Scotland, 
Before its arrival on the coast of Fife Byng was 
in the Firth of Forth with a superior force, and 
the French fleet immediately returned, chased by 
the English, who captured one of their vessels. 
The French opened the campaign in the Nether- 
lands by taking Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and 
investing Oudenarde (July 9). They raised the 
siege and retreated across the So he Id on the 
approach of Marlborough and Eugene, who 
inflicted on diem a bitter and complete defeat in 
the Battle of Oudenarde (July 1 1). After level- 
ling the French lines between Ypres and the Ly$, 
and ravaging Arte Is and PIcardy, the Allied 
Generals laid siege to Lille, which surrendered 
(December 10). They also re -captured Ghent 
(December 30) and Bruges. In Spain the Allies 
had been hard pressed in Cataluna, had lost 
Tortosa, and been deprived of Den la and Ali- 
cante; but the conquest of Sardinia and Minorca, 
and the capture of a number of Spanish galleons 
near Carthagena made up for these losses. On 
the side of Italy, France had been laid open to 
invasion through the conquest, by the Duke of 
Savoy, of several border fortresses in Dauphlne, 

Negotiations for peace, carried on at The 
Hague, occupied the early part of 1709. On the 
2ist of June, Marlborough and Eugene took 
the field After reducing Tournal (July 7 — Sep- 
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tember 3), tliey attempted to lay siege to A/o/75. 
ViLLARS approached to protect it, and his troops 
were routed at Malplaquet (September 12). With 
the capitulation of Mon$ (October 20) the cam- 
paign terminated. The operations this year in 
Spain and Italy were unimportant 

During the progress of ineffectual negotiations 
for peace at Qertrydenberg (March-July 30, 17 10), 
Marlborough and Eugene captiu-ed Montaigne 
(April 18), and Doual (June 26). Bethune (August 
29), St Venant (September 28), and Aire (Novem- 
ber 9), were also reduced. Greater activity prevailed 
in Spain, After receiving reinforcements from Italy, 
Charles, with his generals Stanhope and Starem- 
BERG; marched into A r agon. Philip was defeated 
at Almanara (July 27), and again near Saragosaa 
(August 19). Saragossa surrendered, Madrid was 
quietly occupied (September 21), and Charles 



lands was hampered by secret instructions not 
to engage in any serious operations. The Dutch 
general Albemarle bombarded Arras (April), and 
Eugene invested Quesnoy (June 8 — ^July 4). A 
cessation of hostilities between England and France 
was proclaimed on the 17th of July, but the other 
Allies continued the war. While Eugene was be- 
si^ing Landrecy, Albemarle was taken prisoner 
by ViLLARs at Denain (July 24), after which die 
French took Marohlennes (July 31), Doual (Sep- 
tember 8), Quesnoy (October 4), and Bouchain 
(October 19). 

The TREATY OF Utreoht, signed (March 
31, 1713) by the Plenipotentiaries of Qreat Britain, 
France, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and the United 
Provinces provided for the acknowledgment of the 
Protestant Succession in Great Britain, and the 



made his triumphal entry (September 28). But abandonment of the Pretender by France ; the 



Phiup soon threatened a renewed attack. The 
army removed to Toledo, and Charles fled to 
Cataluna, where he was followed by his generals. 
Philip re-entered Madrid, Vendome surprised 
Stanhope at Brihuega and compelled him to 
surrender (December 9), and afterwards fought a 
drawn battle at Villa VIclosa with Staremberg, 
who retreated into Cataluna^ Qlronne was also re- 
duced by the Due de Noailles, so that Philip 
once more became master of nearly the whole of 
Spain, 

The death of the Emperor Joseph (April 17, 
17 11), and the election of Charles as his suc- 
cessor (October), afiforded the English ministry an 
opportunity, of which they readily availed them- 
selves, for withdrawing from the Alliance. Marl- 
borough, however, carried on a successful cam- 
paign m the Netherlands, Villars had established 
lines, which he deemed impregnable, extending 
from Bouchain by Arras to Canche, But Marl- 
borough forced these lines at Arleux (August 5), 
without the loss of a man, and captured Bouchain 
(September 13), after a siege of twenty days. In 
Spain the war languished, both armies being ill 
supplied. Preliminaries of Peace were signed in 
London (October 8), and a Congress was opened 
at Utrecht (January 29, 17 12). 

Meanwhile Marlborough had been dismissed 
from all his public employments. The war pro- 
ceeded, but the Duke of Ormond, who com- 
manded the English contingent in the Nether- 



recognition of Philip as King of Spain, on con- 
dition that the crowns of France and Spain should 
never be united ; the demolition of the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk ; the retention by GREA T BR IT A IN 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, as well as of Hudson 
Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and St Christo- 
pher, and the grant to her of the Asiento Contract 
(for supplying slaves to Spanish America) for a 
term of thirty years ; the assignment of Naples, 
Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands to AUSTRIA ; 
of Sicily (with the dtle of King) to the Duke of 
SA VOY, in whom, failing descendants from Philip, 
the succession to the Spanish crown was invested ; 
and of Sardinia to the Elector of BA VARIA, while 
Luxemburg, Namur,Charlerol, YpresandNleuport 
were to be given over to the UNITED PROVINCES, 
who, on their part, should restore LI He and its de 
pendencies to FRANCE, 

The Emperor refused to accept the terms 
offered to him by this Tireaty, and persisted in 
carrying on the war alone. But after the French 
had reduced Spires, Worms, Landau and Freiburg, 
negotiations were opened, which ended in the 
TREATY OF Rastadt (March 6, 17 14), by which 
Kehl, Freiburg, and Brelsach were given to GER' 
MANY ; Strasburg, Landau, and Alsace with the 
Rhine for a boundary to FRANCE; while the Elec- 
tors OF Bavaria and Cologne were restored to their 
dominions, the former exchanging Sardinia for the 
Palatinate, The Elector of Brandenburg was also 
recognised as King of PRUSSIA, 
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FRANCE during this period became the leading 
power in Europe. Her power was confirmed against 
the Germanic Empire by the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648), and as against Spain by the Peace of the 
Pyrenees (1659). Hence arose the combinations 
against her which led to the Wars of the League 
OF Augsburg* and of the Spanish SuccEssiON.t 
The close of the reign of Henry iv. (1589-16 10) 
was marked by the financial successes of Sully. 
Under Louis xin. (16 10-1643) ^c astute policy of 
Cardinal Richelieu was everywhere triumphant ; 
and though the ambition, extravagance, and wars of 
Louis XIV. (1643-1715) impoverished his country, 
the long period during which he reigned, known 
as * the age of Louis xiv.,' is memorable not only 
for its political and military triumphs, but still 
more so for its brilliant attainments in every walk 
of literature, science, and art ; while the cession of 
Rouslllon (1659), ^rtols (1659), Alsace (1697), 
Franche-Comti (1697), and portions of the Spanish 
Netherlands added materially to the extent of its 
territories. 

Under Philip in. (1598-1621) and Philip iv. 
(i62i-i665)the power of SPAIN rapidly declined. 
The loss of The United Provinces (1609), the ex- 
pulsion of the MooRS (1609)^ the successful revolt 
of Portugal (1639), and the cession of Rouslllon 
and paxtoi Artols to France (1659) occurred under 
these monarchs. The reign of the weak and im- 
becile Charles il (1665-1700) brought firesh 
calamities. Wars with France were ingloriously 
concluded by the treaties of Alx-la-Chapellet 
(1668), Nlmeguen \\ (1678), and Ryswicki (1697) ; 
and on Charles's death the War of the Spanish 
Succession (i 701-17 14) divided the nation into 
two hostile parties, devastated the greater part of 
the country, and resulted in stripping the kingdom 
of Gibraltar and of the whole of its European pos- 
sessions outside the peninsula.ir 

PORTUGAL, after sixty years' subjection to Spain 
(i 580-1 640) recovered her independence (1640), 
and placed John iv. (1640- 165 6), Duke of Bra- 
ganza, on the throne. Alphonso vl (1665-1667) 
was deposed by his brother Don Pedro (1661- 
1705), who terminated the war with Spain by the 
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Peace of Lisbon (1688), in which his sovereignty 
and the independence of his kingdom was ac- 
knowledged. He also concluded the celebrated 
Methuen Treaty (1703) with England, and ob- 
tained the restoration of Brazil and Goa from the 
Dutch. John v. (1705-1750) became the tool of 
the Jesuits. 

The GERMAN EMPIRE, utterly ruined and 
divided by the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648) 
was reduced by the Treaty of Westphalia* (1648) 
to little more than a loose confederation of inde- 
pendent states nominally subject to the House of 
Austria, Leopold (1658-1705) assembled a 
Diet (1663) at Ratlsbon, (which sat till 1806), 
created a ninth electorate, that of Hanover, and 
united the Tyrol to his dominions (1661). After 
MoNTECUCULi's signal victory at St Gothard, near 
Neuhausel (1664), Leopold concluded a twenty 
years' truce with Turkey, He then conmienced a 
persecution of his Protestant subjects in Hungary, 
who at length revolted. To aid them the Turks 
sent 200,000 men to besiege Vienna, The em- 
peror fled to Passau; but after the siege had 
been carried on from July 17 to September 12, 
SoBiESKi, king of Poland, routed the Turks, who 
were afterwards defeated at Mohacz (1687), and 
driven from Hungary, which was converted from 
an electoral to an hereditary kingdom (1687). 
After Turkish defeats at NIssa and IV/rfrf//?( 1689), 
Szalankemen (1691) and Zenta (1696), the Peace 
OF Carlowltz (1699) transferred Transylvania to 
Austria, and confirmed her in the possession of 
Hungary, The War of the Spanish Succession 
occupied the latter part of the reign of Leopold, 
and his successor Joseph (i 705-1 711) reaped the 
fruit of the exploits of the skilled generals who 
conducted it Large portions of Italy, freed from 
Spanish and French occupation, came into the 
possession of Austria, while Hungary obtained 
peace by the Convention of Szatmar (1711). 
Joseph was succeeded by his brother Charles 
(1711-1740), the Austrian claimant to the throne 
of Spain. 

ITALY still remained discontented, and mostly in 
subjection to foreign powers. Savoy was steadily 
progressing, its Dukes taking active part in the 
wars between France and Austria, Montferrat 
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was added to its territory (1703); and by the 
Treaty of Utrecht (17 13) Sicily was obtained. 
This island was afterwards transferred to Austria 
in exchange for Sardinia, and the Duke then 
assumed the title of King of Sardinia (1720). 
Milan continued to be an appanage of Spain 
till 1706, when a brilliant campaign of Prince 
Eugene's transferred it to Austria. Part of 
Montferrat was ceded to Savoy (1631); the 
remainder, with Mantua, fell into the hands of 
Austria (1^06). Venice maintained a gallant 
defence against the Turks, but lost Crete (1669) 
after the twenty years' War of Candla. The 
Morea was acquired by the Peace of Car Id wit z 
(1699), but won back by the Turks (1715). 
Genoa retained the aristocratic government intro- 
duced in 1628, and the Grand-Duchy of Tuscany 
remained under the government of the Medicis. 
The States of the Church acquired Urbino in 
1626, after which the power of the Popes gradually 
declined. Naples with Sicily continued subject to 
Spain till the Treaty of Utrecht (1711), which 
gave Naples to Austria and Sicily to Savoy, In 
1717 Austria gave Sardinia to Savoy in exchange 
for Sicily, after which the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies formed part of the Austrian Empire. 

SWITZERLAND obtained the recognition of its 
independence in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648). 
After a short civil war (1665-6) the Peace of 
Baden guaranteed to Catholics and Protestants 
alike the free exercise of their religion. The 
Cantons then entered into a close alliance with 
France, 

The UNITED PROVINCES having also secured 
the recognition of their independence by the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648) soon rose to great 
importance. Their wars with England, and the 
part they took in wars against France, have been 
already noticed 

PRUSSIA became a kingdom in 1701. The 
Duchy of Prussia was acquired by John Sigis- 
MUND, Elector of Brandenburg (1618), and his 
son and successor George William (16 19-1640) 
received solemn investiture from the sovereign of 
Poland, Frederick William, 'the Great 
Elector' (1640-1688), joined die Swedes, and 
routed the Poles in the Battle of Warsaw 
(1655). By the peace of Wehlau (iSsj) he was i 
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acknowledged by Poland as hereditary and inde- 
pendent Duke of Prussia, His son Frederick 
(1688-1713) assisted the German Emperor 
against the Turks (1690), and obtained from him 
by a treaty concluded at Vienna (1700) permission 
to raise his duchy to a kingdom. He crowned 
himself at KonFgsberg (1701), and reigned as 
Frederick l till 17 13, when he was succeeded by 
Frederick William l (i7i3>i74o). 

During the reign of Sigismund iil (1587-1632) 
POLAND ceded Livonia to Sweden and Moldavia to 
Turkey, Ladislaus iv. (1632-1648) made peace 
with Russia and Sweden that he might punish the 
Cossacks, who, however, rose in arms, and being 
supported by the Russians and Tartars, set 
themselves free from the yoke of Poland, and 
placed themselves under the protectorate of Russia. 
John Casimir (i 648-1 668) was constantly occu- 
pied with wars against the Swedes, Russians, and 
Cossacks. The Treaty of Ollva (1660) gave 
Livonia to Sweden, and in a subsequent War 
WITH Russia (1664-1667), Poland lost several 
valuable provinces. John's abdication (1688) was 
followed by a period of anarchy, terminated by the 
election of Michael Wiesnoviskie (1669-1673) 
to the vacant throne. In his reign Podolla was 
ceded to the Turks (1672). The gallant John 
SoBiESKi (1674-1696) was next elected. He re- 
covered some of the lost territories, aided the 
German Emperor in driving the Turks from 
Vienna (1683), and for a time added Moldavia and 
Wallachia to the Polish dominions. His suc- 
cessor, Frederick Augustus (1697-1704), 
Elector of Saxony, won back Kamlnlec from the 
Turks, but he joined the league against Charles 
xiL of Sweden, and being utterly overthrown 
(1702), was deposed by that monarch's orders 
Stanislaus (1704-1709) was elected in his place, 
but after Charles' defeat at Poltava* (1709), 
Frederick Augustus (i 709-1 733) was restored 

The power of the OSMAN EMPIRE rapidly 
declined under the vicious and effeminate Sultans 
who governed it in the early part of the 17th 
century. During the reign of Mahomet iv. 
(1648-1687), the Turks reduced Crete (1669), 
after a twenty years' war, mosdy occupied with the 
siege of Candla, were driven from Vienna by 
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SoBiESKi (1683), and deprived of the UoreBi by 
the Venetians (1683). The Peace of Carlowltz 
(1699) confirmed Venice m the possession of the 
Itorea, and ceded Transylvania to Austria, but 
yielded the Banat of Temesvar, Moldavia, and 
part of Sclavonia to the Turks, and declared the 
navigation of the Theiss and Uaros free. The 
llorea was recovered in 17 15 under Achmed iil 

(1713-1730)- 

RUSSIA was for several years in a state of 
anarchy. Michael iil (1616-1645), his son 
Alexis (1645-1676) and grandson Theodore iil 
(1676-1682) did much to civilize the country. 
On the death of Theodore (1682), his two 
brothers, Ivan and Peter (1682-1689), were 
crowned jointly, and their sister Sophia acted as 
regent until Peter confined her in a convent, and 
made himself sole ruler (1689). Peter the 
Great (1689-1725) laid the foundation of the 
present greatness of Russia, After forming an 
army modelled on European tactics, he established 
a navy, improved the port of Archangel,* seized 
Azof{i6g6), and undertook a tour through Western 
Europe, working as a ship-carpenter at Saardam 
(1697), Deptford, Woolwich, and Chatham (1698). 
Afterwards, in alliance with Denmark and Poland, 
he went to war with Sweden, and was defeated by 
Charles xil in the battle of Narva (November 
30, 1700). But he repulsed a Swedish attack on 
Archangel (1701), marched through the Swedish 
territories of Livonia and Ingria, captured Mar I en- 
burg (1702), and built St Petersburg at the mouth 
of the Heva, while Mentchikof founded the 
fortress of Cronstadt for the protection of the new 
city. He captured Narva, and made himself 
master of Ingria; and when Charles, having 
been victorious in Poland, invaded Russia, he re- 
treated before him till he had enticed him into the 
heart of the country, when he attacked and de- 
feated him at Poltava\ (July 8, 1709). Contmuing 
his victorious career, Peter took Riga and Revel, 
and overran the whole of L Ivonia, Charles escaped 
into Turkey, and persuaded the Sultan to declare 
war against Russia, Peter at once marched to the 
Pruth, but was overwhelmed by numbers, and only 
saved from destruction by his Empress, who bribed 
the Turkish officers with her jewels. He after- 
wards deprived Sweden of Finland and Livonia, 
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and then set out (17 16) on a second toui of 

Europe, visiting Stockholm, Amsterdam, Paris, and 
Berlin. 

SWEDEN, through its glorious successes in the 
* Thirty Years' War,' rose during this period to a 
high position among the powers of Europe. On 
the deposition of Sigismund, his uncle Charles ix. 
(1604-1611), 'the Peasants' King, ascended the 
throne. He carried on wars with Poland, Russia, 
and Denmark, which were brought to a dose by his 
famous son Gustavus Adolphus (161 1-1632), who 
concluded the Peace of Slorod (1613) with Den- 
mark, obtained Ingria, Kexholm, and Carella from 
Russia by the Treaty of Stolbowa (161 7), and 
Livonia firom Poland by the Treaty op Altmark 
(1629). After his premature death in the Battle 
OF Lutzen* the crown passed to his daughter 
Christina (1632-1654), then a minor. Under the 
regency of Oxensteirn Sweden acquired the 
Duchies of Bremen and Verden, Upper and part of 
Lower Pomerania, WIsmar, and the Isle of Rugen; 
besides obtaining Gothland and lEsel firom Den- 
mark, Shortly after coming of age Christina, 
having embraced the Catholic faith, abdicated in 
favour of her cousin Charles x. (1654-1660), who 
overran Poland and compelled John Casimir to 
abdicate. Attacked by Russia, Denmark, and Bran- 
denburg, he held his ground against the coalition, 
subdued all the Danish islands in the Baltic, and 
twice besieged Copenhagen, which, when on the 
point of surrendering, was relieved by a Dutch fleet 
The premature deaUi of Charles (1660) finstrated 
his design for reuniting the three Scandinavian king- 
doms, and shortly after the accession of his son 
Charles xi. (i 660-1 697), then only five years old, 
peace was concluded with Poland by the Treaty 
OF Ollva (1660), and with Russia by the Treaty 
OF Card Is ( 1 66 1). By these treaties Sweden, while 
restoring Bornholm to Denmark, secured to her- 
self the possession of Livonia and Esthonia, all the 
Danish possessions north of the Baltic, and the right 
of a fi^e passage through The Sound, Charles was 
a party to the Triple ALLiANCE,t but ultimately 
went over to the side of Louis, and lost nearly all 
the towns and fortresses in Pomerania, which, how- 
ever, were restored to him on the conclusion of peace. 
In the reign of Charles xil (1697-17 18) came 
The Great Northern War (1700-1720). Think- 
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ing to take advantage of the King's youth Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark formed a second alliance 
against Sweden, The Danes invaded Holstein, but 
were quickly subdued by Charles, and compelled, 
by the Peace of Travendahl (lyoo) to withdraw 
from the alliance. A Polish army was defeated 
at Riga, and a large Russian force totally routed 
at Narva (November 1700) by greatly inferior num- 
bers. Charles then invaded Poland, drove its king 
Augustus from the throne, and afterwards entered 
Saxony, the hereditary domain of the deposed mo- 
narch, and compelled him to save his electorate by 
renouncing, in the Treaty of Alt Ranstadt (1707), 
the Polish crown in favour of Stanislaus. Charles 
next proceeded to invade Russia, whose Czar had 
conquered Ingria, but was defeated at Poltava 
(1709), and driven to take shelter at Bender, He 
induced the Turks to declare war against Russia, 
(i 7 10), and after a while again reached Sweden and 
declared war against Prussia, Driven from Stral- 
sund (17 14) he invaded Norway, and was shot, pro- 
bably by an assassin, at the siege of Frederlokshall 
(December 11, 17 18). 

During this period DENMARK and NORWAY 
continued to be one kingdom. Christian rv. 
(1588-1648) carried on hostilities mih Sweden and 
took part in the Thirty Years' War, from which 



he withdrew at the Peace of Lubeek (1629). To- 
wards the close of his reign several provinces and 
the islands of Gothland and (Esel were ceded to 
Sweden by the Peace of Bromsebro (1645). ^^^ 
DERiCK iiL (i 648-1 670) attempted to regain Ihe 
lost territories, but was compelled to submit to 
humiliating terms in the Treaty of Roesklld, 
and but for the assistance of the United Provinces, 
Brandenburg, and Germany, and the death of 
Charles xil of Sweden, would have lost his 
capital and probably his kingdom. Freed from 
Swedish occupation by the Peace of Copenhagen 
(1660) Denmark soon became an absolute and he- 
reditary monarchy (1665). Under Christian v. 
(1670-1699) the Danes were victorious in naval 
battles with Sweden off (Eland and in the Bay of 
Klofe (1677), but the Peace of Lund left both 
countries as they were before the conmiencement of 
the war. Frederick iv. (i 699-1 730) joined the 
alliance against Sweden which led to The Great 
Northern War, but was compelled to withdraw 
from it by the Peace of Travendahl (1700). After 
Charles' defeat at Poltava (1709) Frederick 
again joined Russia and Poland in attackmg Sweden, 
and by the Treaty of Frederlcsburg (1720) was 
permitted again to unite the whole of Sohleswig to 
the Danish crown, and to levy a duty on all vessels 
passing The Sound, 
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In the early ages men's knowledge of the earth's 
surface did not extend beyond the countries in their 
own immediate neighbourhood. From Western 
Asia migrations, wars, and commercial enterprise 
gradually extended diis knowledge around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, Tyrian fleets visited 
the Western part of the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, and the North-Westem portion of the Indian 
Ocean, Carthage (Tarshish) sent ships to Spain, 
and even as far as Britain, and, perhaps, to Ire- 
land, Herodotus says that Necho, king of Egypt, 
sent out a fleet of Phoenician vessels, which sailed 
round Africa, from the Red Sea to the Nile, in two 
years. At a later date Hanno, a Carthaginian, 
sailed along the west coast of Africa to the mouth 



of the Gambia ; and about the same time Pyi'Heas 
of Marseilles circumnavigated the British Isles, 
and reached the Shetland Islands {ThuU), and the 
Baltic {Mare Suevicuni). The conquests of Alex- 
ander (b.c 334-323) opened up the East as far as 
the Indus and the Ganges, Strabo's account of 
the known world, written shortly before the Chris- 
tian era, does not extend beyond Ireland on the 
West, the Don on the North, Ceylon (Taprohane) 
on the East, and the northern coast of Africa on the 
South. Beyond the limits of their vast Empire,* 
the Romans had some acquaintance with Germania, 
southern Scandinavia, Persia, northern India, and 
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of the Equator, and then turning to the north-west, 
he discovered Trinidad, inferred the existence in 
the neighbourhood of a large continental river 
(since known to be the Orinoco), and landed in 
several places on the shore of the Caribbean Sea, 
The next year (1499) Amerigo Vespucci, who has 
given his name to the continent, accompanied 
Alonso de Ojeda on an expedition which reached 
Terra Firma, About the same time Pinzon, one 
of Columbus's companions in his first voyage, 
crossed the Equator, and sailed along the coast in 
the vicinity of the Amazon; while Cabral, a 
Portuguese navigator, in attempting to sail to the 
East Indies, was driven westward by storms, and 
reached the coast of Brazil, which he called Santa 
Oruz (April 24, 1500). 

While these discoveries were in progress, other 
expeditions were undertaken with the view of find- 
ing a north-west passage to India. Henry vii. 
granted letters patent for the discovery, conquest, 
and settlement of unknown lands to John Cabot 
and his sons (March 5, 1495). John, with his son 
Sebastian, sailed from Bristol (May 1497), visited 
Newfoundland, which had been previously seen 
(1463) by John Cortereal, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, and sailed along the coast of Labrador, 
beyond the parallel of 60** N. A little later 
(1500), Caspar Cortereal visited the coasts of 
Greenland and Labrador. 

During the i6th century numerous discoveries 
continued to be made. The Portuguese sent 
expeditions chiefly to the East, the Spaniards to 
the West Quiloa and Mozambique were visited by 
Cabral on his voyage firom Brazil to India (1501). 
In the same year Siguiera arrived at Sumatra, 
and Juan de Nova, in a voyage to India, dis- 
covered Ascension Island, and on his return St 
Helena (1502). In a second voyage Vasco de 
Cama discovered the Seychelles Islands (1502), 
and Portuguese settlements were established by 
him and subsequent voyagers at QuIloa, Sofala, 
Mozambique, Cochin, Goa, Malacca, and Ormuz. 
Among the eastern discoveries subsequently made, 
were Ceylon by Albieida (1506), Tristan d'Acunha 
Islands (1508), the Moluccas (15 n), Sunda Islands 
(15 11) by D'Abreu, the Maldlve Islands (15 12) by 
SoAREs, Borneo and Java (1513), Bengal {1517), 
and Japan (1542). 

The Spaniards continued their discoveries in 
the West Cortereal reached Labrador and the 
river St Lawrence (1501). Bastidas, passing 
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through the Antilles, sailed along the northern 
coast of South America from the Gulf of Venezuela 
to El Retreto near Cartagena, and Pinzon coasted 
from Cape St A ugustlne to Trinidad. Columbus, 
in his fourth voyage (1502), discovered Martinique, 
sailed from HIspanlola to Bonacca Island, coasted 
Honduras past Cape Grades a DIos, and continued 
his voyage to Porto Bello in the vain search for a 
channel to the westward. Ponce de Leon dis- 
covered Florida (15 12), and shortly afterwards 
Balbao, governor of Santa Maria, crossed the 
Isthmus of Darlen, discovered the Paclflo Ocean 
(15 13), and heard of the existence of a kingdom, 
afterwards known as Peru, Still in search of a 
western passage, Diaz de Solis, who had been 
sent out by Ferdinand, coasted southwards from 
Cape St Augustine, entered a river which he called 
the Janeiro (15 16), and afterwards reached the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, in the neighbourhood 
of which he was killed and eaten by the natives. 
An expedition from Cuba, under Hernandez Cor- 
dova (15 17), discovered Cape Catoche, and ex- 
plored the coast of Yucatan to a short distance 
beyond Campeachy. These discoveries were ex- 
tended by Juan de Grijalva (15 18), who con- 
tinued his voyage beyond Tabasco. By coasting 
from Florida to Vera Cruz (1519), Pineda com- 
pleted the exploration of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
put an end to the expectation, previously enter- 
tained, of finding a direct western route to India. 
Magellan sailed (September 20, 1519) from 
St Lucar to fira/// (December 13), and thoroughly 
examined every part of the coast, in the hope ot 
discovering some channel communicating with the 
Pacific. He reached the RIo de la Plata (January 
12, 1520), and after exploring the estuary, con- 
tinued his course southward to Port St Julian 
(March 31, 1520), where he wintered. Leaving 
this port in the middle of October, he continued 
his southward course till he reached the Straits 
of Magellan (October 21). He then crossed the 
Pacific, touched at the Ladrone Islands (March 
6, 1521), and reached the Philippine Islands 
(March 16), where he was killed in a skirmish with 
some of the natives (April 21). His vessels went 
on to Borneo (July 8), and subsequently arrived at 
the Moluccas (November 8). One of them con- 
tinued its western course, passed the Cape of Good 
Hope (May 6, 1522), and reached San Lucar 
(September 7), having thus completed the first cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. 
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The Spaniards put forth a claim to the exclu- 
sive possession of the seas and lands discovered by 
Magellan, but the Portuguese disputed their 
pretensions. Expeditions to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago became numerous, and a petty maritime 
war was carried on there for some years. During 
its progress Papua (1526) and several of the Caro- 
line Islands were discovered. In 1529 Charles 
v. (1516-1555) ceded to Portugal for 350,000 
ducats his right to all islands west of the Ladrones, 
and thenceforth the attention of the Spaniards was 
chiefly directed to America. California was dis- 
covered by Cortes (1535), and new settlements 
were made in Mexico and Peru, In 1542 Men- 
DOZA, Viceroy of Mexico, sent out a squadron under 
the command of Lopez de Villabos, which dis- 
covered St Thomas and the Coral Islands (1543), 
and established a settlement on Mindanao, an island 
of the group which Villabos now named the 
Philippine Isles, and which were shortly after- 
wards conquered and settled by Leg as pi and 
Urbaneta (1565), the latter of whom returned to 
A cap U I CO by the eastern route, long afterwards 
known as * Urbaneta*s Passage.' 

The series of conquests and colonisations which 
had meanwhile been proceeding in America, gave 
a new impetus to geographical discovery and mari- 
time enterprise. Sent out by Velasques, governor 
of Cuba (1518) Cortes reduced Mexico (1521). 
Pizarro discovered (1526) and conquered (1532) 
Peru, founded Lima (1535), and made his brother 
Gonzalo, governor of Quito, Granada was added 
to the Spanish dominions by Sebastian de Bena- 
CLAZAR and Ximenes de Quesada (1536). Brazil, 
after having been used as a place of banishment 
for criminals, was colonised by Portugal, and San 
Salvador founded (1549). Expeditions to and 
from these colonies led to new discoveries. Pass- 
ing from Peru to Chill, Juan Fernandez landed 
on the island which bears his name (1563), and in 
a subsequent voyage (1574) sighted the coast ol 
* a continent,' which it is supposed may have been 
the island afterwards known as Hew Zealand ; and 
Mendana de Nevra commanded an expedition 
which discovered the Salomon Islands (1567). 

English navigators now began to sail on the 
South Sea [Padjic), Oxenham, the first English 
seaman who accomplished this feat, was followed 
by Sir Francis Drake, the first English circum- 
navigator. Starting from Plymouth (December 13, 
^577)» ^e passed through the Straits of Magellan 



(August 20, 1578), and being driven southwards 
by a storm, is supposed to have discovered Cape 
Horn, Cruising along the coasts of Chill, Peru, 
and Mexico, capturing Spanish vessels and plunder- 
ing their towns, he continued his course along a 
country which he named New Albion, and on 
reaching the parallel of 48*^ N. lat, ran westward, 
and reached Plymouth (September 26, 1580) via 
the Philippines, Java, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cavendish set out on a similar expedition (July 
21, 1586). He touched at Port Desire, and on 
his homeward voyage explored St Helena. In a 
second voyage (1592) one of his vessels, under 
the command of Captain Davis, discovered the 
Falkland Islands, which were again seen by 
Hawkins (i594)> who called them 'Hawkins* 
Maiden-land.' 

But voyages in search of a *North-West Pas- 
sage' were chiefly affected by the English navi- 
gators of this period. After Cartier had explored 
the St Lawrence (1534), and taken possession of 
extensive districts in the name of the king of 
France, an English expedition was sent northward, 
which penetrated to Archangel and Nova Zemlla, 
and another reached Spltzbergen (1552). Fro- 
BisHER sighted Greenland (July 28, 1576), and 
entered Froblsher Strait (August 11), but did not 
succeed either in this or subsequent voyages in 
penetrating further. Davib made three voyages 
(1585 — 6 — 7), and sailing along the west coast of 
Greenland, entered Davis Strait In 16 10 Hudson 
sailed through Hudson Strait into Hudson Bay; 
and Chesapeak Bay was entered the same year by 
John Smith. Five years later (161 5) Baffin's Bay 
was discovered by the navigator whose name it 
bears. 

Colonising lands previously discovered rather 
than searching after new regions was the favourite 
occupation of maritime nations during the 17th 
century; but the limits of geographical know- 
ledge received some extension during its progress. 
Searching for a conjectural 'vast southern con- 
tinent,' QuiROS (1606) discovered several small 
islands, including the Austral Isles and the New 
Hebrides, and probably saw the shores of New 
Holland, Torres passed through the Strait that 
bears his name (1606). Le Maire discovered 
Staten Island (January 24, 16 16), doubled Cape 
Horn (January 30), and in the same voyage (during 
which he circumnavigated the globe) discovered a 
number of small isUnds and New Ireland, But 
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the chief discoveries of the century were those 
made, principally by Dutch navigators, in connec- 
tion with He^N Holland, Dirk Hartog visited 
a small island on the west coast (1616), Edel 
(1619) and Leuwin (1622) visited the western and 
southern coasts respectively, and further discoveries 



were made by Pelsart (1629) and Tasman. The 
latter discovered (1642) Van Dlemen'8 Land and 
the western shore of New Zealand. The north- 
west coast of New Holland was explored by Dam- 
pier, an Englishman (1688), who also discovered 
New Britain (1699). 
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The general discontent prevailing shortly after 
the accession of George i. (1715-1727), led to 
risings both in Scotland and England for the 
restoration of the Stuart djmasty. While Mar 
was heading an insurrection in Scotland (1715X 
Ormond was expected on the coast of Devon- 
shire, The government arrested several Jaco- 
bites, secured Bristol, and garrisoned Exeter and 
Plymouth, Ormond consequently retired to 
Brittany, Foster and Derwentwater took up 
arms at Rothbury, proclaimed the Pretender at 
Warkworth, and marched by Ainwiok to Morpeth, 
but after being forced to retreat from Newcastle, 
fell back upon Hexham, After an expedition into 
Scotland, Foster and Macintosh recrossed the 
Border, arrived at Penrith (November 2), and 
marched by Appleby and Kendal to KIrby Lons- 
dale, They then pushed on to Lancaster, and 
eventually reached Preston, where they surrendered 
(November 13) to Carpenter and Wills, who 
had come up after effecting a junction at WIgan, 

During the reign of George il (i 727-1 760), 
Charles Edward * The Young Pretender,' after 
a temporarily successftil invasion of Scotland 
(1745)* crossed the Tweed at Kelso, reached 
(November 10) and captured (November 15) 
Carlisle, and then marched by Penrith (Novem- 
ber 22), Shap, Kendal, and Lancaster to Preston 
(November 27). His forces then proceeded to 
WIgan (November 28), Leigh, and Manchester, 
where they heard that Wade was marching through 
Yorkshire to attack them m the rear, while the 
Duke of Cumberland with 7000 men, was at 
Lichfield, another army was rapidly assembling at 
Finch ley and Bar net, and Chester and Liverpool 
were securely held for the government They 
resumed their march, however (December i), 
forded the Mersey near Stockport, entered Maccles- 



field, seized Congleton, and gaining the high road 
to the metropolis at Ashbourne, reached Derby 
(December 4). After a two days' halt, the in- 
vaders commenced (December 6) a retreat to- 
wards Scotland, followed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who, after making a detour to intercept their 
anticipated march into Wales, arrived at Stafford 
(December 5), and Lichfield (December 6). The 
Pretender's forces retired by way of Ashbourne 
(December 6), Leek (December 7), Manchester 
(December 9), WIgan (December 10), Preston 
(December 10), and Lancaster (December 13). 
Between Penrith and Kendal their advanced guard 
was attacked by the country people, and forced to 
retire; and the people of Penrith drove back 
another party, and compelled the whole army to 
remain in the neighbourhood of Shap (December 
16). On the morrow, however, they entered 
Penrith (December 17), and the same day Cum- 
berland, together with Oglethorpe, whom Wade 
had sent forward from Wakefield, reached KendaL 
On the loth the pursuers came in sight of the re- 
treating army on Clifton Moor, but in a skirmish 
that ensued they were forced to retire. The in- 
vaders, who had taken Lowther Castle, at once 
continued their march, and reached Carlisle undis- 
turbed. Leaving most of his cannon and a small 
garrison in that city, Charles again resumed his 
march (December 20) and crossed The Esk, while 
Cumberland advanced to Carlisle, which he in- 
vested (December 2 1) and compelled to surrender 
(December 30). 

During the reigns of George l and George n. 
the growth of manufacturing industry, and the 
cessation of the 'Border' disturbances brought 
about a considerable increase in the population of 
the northern counties. Wool was still the most 
important manufacture, and to encourage it an Act 
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was passed in 1721, forbidding the use of * printed, 
painted, stained, or dyed calicoes.' Woollen cloths 
were made in Stroud, Taunton, Bridgewater, Leeds 
(where a Cloth Hall was built in 1788), Bradford, 
Wakefield, Huddersfleld, and Halifax. Silk weav- 
ing received a great impetus from the settlement 
of the Huguenot refugees in Spltalflelds ; and the 
first silk mill was erected at Derby in 17 19. 
Cotton was first brought direct from America to 
England in 1700, and the manufacture was carried 
on in Manchester, Bolton, and the neighbouring 
villages. Birmingham and Sheffield produced a 
little Hardware, and Warrington was the head- 
quarters of the Linen manufacture. The counties 
of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester manufactured 
Hosiery, and Sugar refining was carried on at 
Bristol. The working of the Coal fields in 
Wales and the West of England commenced about 
1750, before which time the Forest of Dean had 
been the chief smelting place for Iron. Tin was 
worked in Cornwall, and Lead in Derbyshire. 
London, Bristol, and Hull were the chief ports, 



Liverpool having only just begun to rise in import- 
ance. Bath and Tunbrldge were die chief places 
of fashionable resort 

The numerous inventions and discoveries made 
during the reign of George hi. (i 760-1 820) led to 
a great increase in all the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and consequently to an extended conmierce, 
and the rapid growth of the principal towns in the 
north and west of the country. Hence arose a 
necessity for re-arranging the constituencies, in 
order to make the House of Conunons more 
closely represent the whole of the population ; and 
this in the reign of William iv. (1830-183 7), ulri- 
mately led to the celebrated Reform Bill of 
1832, by which all boroughs having a population 
of less than 2000 were disfi:anchised, and those 
with less than 4000 were to return one representa- 
tive instead of two, while a number of large towns 
acquired the right of representation, and the num- 
ber of members for most of the counties was in- 
creased. The chief re-arrangements effected by the 
Act are shown in the following table : — 



C^tmij^. 


New Dtvisian* 9r 
AddiHoHol Member, 


NewBeremgks, 


Boroutk* which 
lost a member emch. 


BereughiMifrmnchised, 


Vartknmberlaiid 


North 


Tynemouth 


Morpeth 


••• 


ff 


South 


••• 


.*• 


..• 


SariuuB 


North 


Sunderlandta) 


•.• 


.•• 


tt 


South 


Gateshead 


••• 


••• 


WW 


• •• 


South Shields 


••• 


... 


Cnmberlaiid 


East 


Whitehaven 


••• 


... 


ft 


West 


• •• 


..• 


••• 


WestmoreUnd 


• •• 


Kendal 


••• 


Alboroogh 
Boroog^uiridge 




N. Ridiac 
E.Riding 


Leeds (a) 
Sheffield (t) 


North Allerton 
Thirik 


ff 


W. Riding 


Bradford (t) 


••• 


Hedon 


ft 


• •• 


Halifax (.) 


••• 


••• 


ff 


• •• 


Hnddeisfield 


• •• 


••• 


ff 


• •• 


Wakefield 


• •• 


•«• 


lAaouhiro 


North 


Whitby 
Mancheiter<a) 


aitheroe 


• •• 

Newton 


If 


South 


Blackburn (a) 


• •• 


••• 


ff 


••• 


Bolton (9) 


••• 


••m 


•• 


• •• 


Oldham (a) 


••• 


••• 


«« 


••• 


Ashton-under-Lyne 


• •• 


••• 


19 


• •• 


Bury 
Rocikdale 


• •• 


••• 


ft 


••• 


••• 


••• 


1 « 


• •• 


Salfofd 


• •• 


4 
• •• 


t « 


• • • 


Warrington 


• •• 


• •• 


Cheahire 


North 


Macdesfiekl (s) 


• •• 


• •• 


•• 


South 


Stockport (9) 


• •• 


• •• 


Dcrbjahire 


North 


• ■• 


• •• 


• •• 


If 


South 


••• 


« •• 


• •• 




North 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1 • 


South 


• •• 


1 


• •• 


Lincolnahin 


North 


• •• 


Great Grinu»by 


• •• 


II 


South 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Ldoettenhir* 


North 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 




South 
North 


• • • 

Wolverhampton (a) 
Stoke-upon-Trent (a) 


Wldsall 


1 

• •• 

• • • 


«♦ 


South 


• •• 


• •• 


Shropfthire 


North 


• ■• 


• •• 


Bishop^ Castle 


•« 


South 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Herefordshire 


Third Member 


• •• 


• •• 


Weobly 


Woroesterahire 


East 


Dudley 


Droitwich 


••• 


^^ »i 


West 


Kiddenninister 


• •• 


• •• 




North 


Birmingham (a) 


• •• 


• •• 


<i 


South 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 




North 


• •• 


• »• 


Bracklcy 


• • 


South 


• •• 


•#• 


Higham Ferrers 


C«inbridfeahir« 


Third Member 


••• 


••« 


... 


Vorfolk 


East 


••• 


••• 


Castle-Rising 
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CoufUy. 



Vorfolk 
Boffolk 



It 
fi 



Middi 



n 



H«rtfordflhire 



n 



Ozfordahire 
GloviMstsnhirs 



If 



If 

Wiltahin 
If 
tf 
If 
f* 
f« 

B«rkthire 
BuzToy 
If 

Keat' 

BOBMS 
ft 
ff 
tt 



Haapahiz* 
tf 
tt 



Oonetahire 



II 



fi 

tt 

Cornwall 
ft 
tf 
ti 



ft 
ti 

It 

i« 
f» 
ft 
tf 

ff 



New DivuioHs or 
Additional Mtmbert. 



Ntw Bormigki. 



West 
East 
West 

Noith 
South 



Third Memher 
Third Memher 

Third Member 

East 

West 

East 

West 

North 
South 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•■• 
Third Member 
East 
West 

• •• 

East 
West 
East 
West 



riorai 
Soudi 
Isle of Wight (1) 

• •• 

• •• 

Third Member 



North 
South 

• •• 

East 
West 



• •• 

• •• 



Tower Hamlets (9) 
Finsbury (a) 
Marylebooe (a) 



Stroud (a) 

Cheltenham 

Frome 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



Lambeth (a) 



Greenwich (a) 
Chatham 
Brighton (s) 



• •• 
••• 
••• 



Devonport (a) 



■•< 
••• 
••• 
••• 

t>« 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••■ 
••• 



BoroM/[hs which 
hit a Member each. 



Eye 



• •• 
••• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



Woodstock 



• •• 

• •• 
••• 

• •• 



Calne 

Malmesbury 
Westbury 
WUton 



••• 
••• 



Wallingibrd 
Reigate 



Hythe 

• •• 

Arundel 
Honduun 
Midhurst 
Rye 

• •• 

Christdiurdi 
Petersfield 



Lyme Rq^ 

Shaftesbury 

Wareham 

Ashburton 
Dartmouth 

• •• 

Helstone 
LauncestoB 
Lukeard 
Stives 



••• 



Boroughs ilis/rtutchised. 



Aldebmrgh 

DunwicE 

Orford 



Amersham 
Wendover 



••• 
• •• 



Ik:hester 
Milborae Port 
Minehead 
Downton 
Great Bedwin 
Heytesbury 
Hindon 
Ludgerdiall 
Old Sarum 
Wootton Basseu 

Bletchingley 
Gatton 
Haslemere 
New Romney 

gueenboroogh 
ramber 
East Grinstead 
Seaford 
Steyning 
Wincheuea 
Stockbridge 
Whitchnrdi 
Newtown 
Yarmoudi 

Corfe Castle 
/ Melcombe-R^s 
J and Weymouth 
] made failo one 
( Borough 

Beeralstoo 

OkfhamptoB 

Plympton 

Bossiney 



EastLooe 

Fowey 

Lostwithael 
fNewpoct (added to 
( Lannoeston) 

Saltash 

St Germans 

St Main's 

StMidiacrs 

35*«pp«y 

WestLooe 



The borough of Merthyr Tydvll was also added 
to the Welsh constituencies. 

By the same Act changes on the franchise both 
for boroughs and counties were also made, but its 
arrangements did not satisfy those who had clam- 
oured for ' radical reform/ and early in the reign of 
Victoria (1837) the Chartist agitation disturbed 
the country. After holding numerous meetings, 
the 'physical force Chartists* attempted a ris- 
ing in Monmouthshire (1839), and made an 
unsuccessful attack upon Newport (November 4), 
when the leaders were captured and sentenced to 
death. An agitation for 'Reform' was however 



continued at intervals, and in 1867 Mr Disraeli 
passed 'The Representation of the People Act,' 
which, besides considerably reducing the county 
and borough franchises, made several alterations 
in the distribution of seats. By disfranchising 
Yarmouth, Lancaster, Reigate, and Totness for 
bribery, and taking away one member from each 
borough that with a population under 10,000 had 
previously returned two, a number of seats were 
obtained, which were employed in giving an 
additional member to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Salford, and Merthyr 

Tydvll, further dividing some of the more 
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populous counties, and in giving members to 1 changes thus effected are shown in the following 
Bome large towns hitherto unrepresented. The I table : — 



CoufUyand Divtsioms. 


Ntw Ditnsioni. 


New Boroughs 


Boroughs with addi- 
tional representative. 


Boroughs with 
representation reduced. 




••« 


Darlington 


••• 


• •• 


., 8. 


••• 


Hartlepool 


••• 


• •• 


Oamoerland E. 


••• 
••• 


Stockton 

• •• 


••• 


• •• 

Cockemumth 


It w. 


*•• 


• •• 


••• 


••■• 


ToAahireN.S. 


N. Riding 


Middlesbofougfa 


Leeds 


Richmood 


E.a. 


E. Riding 


Dewsbury 


•■• 


Ripon 


„ W.R. 


North Div. ofW. R. 


• •• 


••• 


Malton 


If 


Ka*rDiv. ofW. R. 


••• 


••• 


KnaresbonNtgh 


II 


Southern Div. of W. R. 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 




North 


Bamley 
Staleybrklge 


Liverpool 
Manchester 




& 


North-East 


• •• 


II 


South-East 


• •• 


Salford 


• •• 


f 1 


South-Wcat 


••• 


• •• 


• f a 


OlMuireV. 


East 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


M B. 


Mid 


• •• 


• •• 


•*• 


«i 


West 


• •m 


• •• 


■•• 


Dtrbyihire, V. 


North 


• •• 


• •• 


••« 


B. 


South 


• ■• 


• •• 


••• 


ft 


East 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 




North 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


s. 


Mid 


••• 


• •• 


• • • 


% f 


South 


• •• 


••• 


• * • 


BUiEordthin V. 


North 


• • • 


••• 


Licbfiek! 


B. 


East 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


II 


West 


■ -• 


••• 


• •■ 


Bhropahire N. 


• •• 


« •• 


••• 


Ludlow 


n^«^- 


• •• 


• •• 

• • • 


••• 


Bridgcnorth 
Leominster 


Woroestenhire E. 


• •• 


• It 


• •• 


Evesham 


It w^» 


• *• 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


Warwiokahiref H. 
B. 
VorthamptoaMhire V. 

HontingdoBahirt 


• •• 


• •• 


Birmingham 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


• • 

••• 


• •• 


• • • 

Stamford 


• •• 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


••• 

Huntingdoo 


Norfolk & 


North 


• «• 


• •• 


Thetford 


f» ^^* 


South 


• •• 


• • • 


Yarmouth (disfr xl 


• ■ 


West 


• t* 


• •• 


•«• 


IM«^V. 


South 


• •• 


• •« 


Harwich 


.. B. 


East 


••• 


• ■• 


Maldon 


HiddioMz 


West 

• • ■ 


• •• 

Chelsea (a) 


• •• 

• •• 


• • • 


Httt&rdBhiro 


• • • 

• •• 


Hackney* (3) 

• •• 


• • « 

• • ■ 


Hertford 


BnekiiichaBuhirt 

AS 


• • • 

• It 


• •• 

• •• 


• • • 

• • • 


Buckingham 
Great Marlow 


If 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Wycombe 


Oloneettenhire E. 


••• 


• t • 


• •• 


Tewkesbury 


II ^w • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Grencester 


Bominotahire E. 


East 


• •• 


••• 


Wells 


II " • 


Mid 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


ff 


West 


«• • 


••• 


• •• 


WOtakirtH. 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Marlborough 


B. 


• •• 


• • i 


••• 


Chippenham 


1 1 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Devizes 


Btrkahii* 


• •• 


• •■ 


• •• 


Windsor 


BmreyE. 


East 


• •• 


• •• 


Guiklford 


W 

ff Wt 


Mid 


••• 


• •• 


Retgate (dtsfran.) 


t> 


West 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


Kant E. 


East 


Gravescnd 


• •• 


• •• 


II " • 


Mid 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


ti 


Weat 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


BoaMzE. 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


Lewes 


If '^ • 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


Chichester 


Hampahira If. 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


Lymington 


B. 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Andover 


tt lalaofWifht 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Newport 


DoraaCahin 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


Bridport 


ft 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


Poole 


f I 


• •• 


•t* 


• •• 


Dorchester 


DtTonahiraH. 


North 


••• 


■ •• 


Honiton 


B 


South 


•t« 


••• 


Tavistock 


ff 


East 


•»• 


••• 


Totness (disfraa.) 


OerBwaU B. 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


Bodmin 


♦1 " • 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


OlaBorgaa 


• •• 


•• • 


Merthyr Tydvil 


• •• 



On the passing of the Scottish Reform Bill 
(1868), Ash burton, Arundel, Dartmouth, Lyme- 
Regis, Honiton, Thetford, and Wells, were dis- 



* Formed by dividing Tdwer Hamlets into two borougha* 



franchised in order to provide additional represen- 
tatives for Scotch constituencies without increas- 
ing the number of members in the House of 
Commons. 
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The accession of George i. (1715-1727) to the 
throne of Great Britain, united that kingdom with 
the Electoral Duchy of Hanover, One of the 
King's earliest acts was to obtain the cession of 
Bremen and Verden (1715) from Frederick iv. 
OF Denmark, who had taken them from Sweden 
during the absence of Charles xii.* On that 
monarch's return a British fleet was sent to the 
Baltic (17 16) for the protection of these new pos- 
sessions; GoRTZ, the Swedish Premier, planned 
an invasion of England in favour of the The Pre- 
tender, but the plot was discovered, and un- 
friendly relations with Sweden existed until the 
death of Charles (17 18). Ulrica (17 18-1720) 
formally ceded Bremen and Verden to George by 
the Treaty of Stockholm (17 19). 

To secure the continued separation of the 
crowns of France, as settled by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, in opposition to the intrigues of Cardinal 
Alberoni, who was supposed to meditate placing 
Philip v. on the throne of France upon the 
death of Louis xv., the (second) Triple Alli- 
ANce was concluded (January 4, 17 17) between 
England, France, and Holland; and when 
Spain entered upon a war with The Emperor 
(17 17), took Sardinia and threatened Sicily, the 
celebrated Quadruple Alliance was formed 
between England, France, The Empire, and Hol- 
land (August 2, 1 7 18). Before this Byng had 
been sent to the Mediterranean (June 17 18) to 
watch a Spanish fleet which had sailed from Barce- 
lona (May 17 18) for the invasion o( Sicily, After 
Palmero and Messina had been captured by Spanish 
troops, the fleets met off Cape Passaro (August 11, 
17 18), when the Spaniards were completely de- 
feated, and many of their vessels captured and 
destroyed. War was declared (December 17,1718), 
and France joined in it shortly afterwards. In 
March 17 19, the Pretender visited Spain, and set 
sail for Scotland, but his fleet was dispersed by a 
storm off" Cape Finisterre, and only two frigates 
with 300 men reached Ross-shire,* Meanwhile 
a French army took Fontarabia (June 18) and 
St Sebastian (August 17), and an English fleet 
captured Vigo, The Emperor, after being de- 

* .Sif/Map 17. 



feated at Franca Villa, re-captured Messina, and 
made good progress towards recovering Sicily, 
Philip then drove Alberoni from Spain (Decem- 
ber 4, 17 19), evacuated Sicily and Sardinia, and 
issued a decree (1720), declaring he had joined the 
Quadruple Alliance and renounced his claim to 
the French crown. 

Incensed at the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna (July 17, 1725), by which Austria and 
Spain entered into a close alliance, George formed 
a defensive alliance with France and Prussia by the 
Treaty of Hanover (September 3, 1725), to which 
Denmark and Holland shortly afterwards acceded. 
A fleet sent to the Baltic blockaded Revel (May 
to October 1726) and other ports, thus preventing 
Catherine (1725-1727), Empress of Russia, from 
affording naval assistance to her allies. Another 
fleet, under Rear-Admiral Hosier, blockaded 
Porto Bello,* and Sir John Jennings scoured the 
coasts of Spain, Thenextyear (1727) the Spaniards 
made an unsuccessful attack upon Gibraltar, 
The Emperor Charles vi. concluded peace by the 
Treaty of Paris (May 31), but Spain remained no- 
minally at war with Great Britain until the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Seville (November 9, 1729). 

George l died at Osnabruck (June 11, 1727), 
and was succeeded by his son George ii. (1727- 
1760). Walpole completed his scheme for secur- 
ing the peace of Europe by the Treaty of Vienna 
(March 16, 173 1), which guaranteed the 'Austrian 
Succession ' according to the * Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion,' />., female heirs of Charles vl were to 
succeed in preference to the sons of his brother 
Joseph. The tranquillity which ensued was dis- 
turbed by The War of the Polish Election 
(1733-1735). On the death of Augustus vl 
( 1 697-1 733) Stanislaus, who had been driven 
from the throne in 17 10, was elected King of 
Poland, But the Russian Czarina Anne (1730- 
1 740) espousing the cause of Augustus, son of the 
late King, occupied Lithuania, and drove Stanis- 
laus from Warsaw and subsequently from Danzig. 
His rival was then proclaimed as Augustus iil 
(1733- 1 7 63). France and Spain then declared war 
against The Emperor Charles vl (1734) who 



* See Map 31. 
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had indirectly assisted Augustus. They secured 
the co-operation of the King of Sardinia, who 
invaded Milan and overran Austrian Lombardy, 
while a French amiy captured Phlllppsburg 
and a Spanish force attacked Naples and sub- 
dued Southern Italy and the Island of Sicily, 
Finding he could obtain no assistance from Great 
Britain, The Emperor sued for peace, which was 
concluded (1735). The conditions were that 
Augustus should retain Poland, Stanislaus 
have the Duchy of Lorraine, to devolve to the 
French crown on his death, and the reversion 
of Tuscany for his son ; Don Carlos, son of 
the Queen of Spain, have Naples and Sicily as 
an independent kingdom, the King of Sardinia 
add Novara, Tortona, and other districts of Lom- 
bardy to his dominions, and Milan be restored to 
The Emperor Charles vi. 

Though Walpole had kept Great Britain out 
of the War of the Polish Election, he was soon 
compelled to enter upon a War with Spain (1739- 
1 748). The indignation of the country was aroused 
by many stories told of cruelties practised upon 
English sailors by the coast-guard appointed to 
check the contraband trade carried on with the 
Spanish South American Colonies. War was de- 
clared October 19, 1739. Vernon captured 
Porto Bello (November 22, 1739), but failed in an 
attack upon Carthagena (April 1741). Ailer the 
dispersion of his fleet in doubling Cape Horn 
(March 1741), and a short residence in Juan 
Fernandez, Anson attacked and burnt Palta 
(1741), and at length fell in with and captured the 
Manilla galleon off the Philippines (1743). 

Meanwhile England had become engaged in the 
War of the Austrian Succession (i 740-1 748). 
On the death of Charles vi. (October 20, 1740) 
Maria Theresa succeeded him according to the 
arrangements of the 'Pragmatic Sanction.* But 
Bavaria, Spain, and Saxony opposed her claim, 
and Frederick the Great (i 740-1 786) of Prussia 
laid claim to Silesia, which he speedily occupied, 
defeated the Austrians at Molwltz (April 10, 
1741). He then invaded Bohemia, and after a 
victory at Czaslau (May 17, 1742) obtained the 
cession of Sllesia and Glatz by the Peace of 
Breslau (June 11, 174a). The Elector of 
Bavaria, supported by Louis xv., captured Passau, 
LInIz, and other places on the Danube, but on 
being confronted by a powerful Hungarian force 
he turned aside into Bohemia, captured Prague, 



and was there crowned King of Bohemia (Decem- 
ber 9, 1 741). He then proceeded to Frankfort, 
where the Diet proclaimed him Emperor (January 
20, 1742), under the title of Charles vil (1742- 
1745). Maria had retired into Hungary; but her 
cause was espoused by George ii. The French 
were driven from Prague (1742) ; and in 1743 
George joined the allied army at Aschaffenburg, 
and defeated the French at Dettlngen (June 27), 
thereby opening the way to Hanau, and compelling 
the French to retire from Germany, By the 
Treaty of Worms (September 1743) the Kino of 
Sardinia renounced his claim to Milan, and joined 
the Allies of Maria, while France and Spain formed 
a joint alliance by the Treaty of Fontalnebleau 
(December 1743). Early in 1744 a French army 
was assembled at Dunkirk for the invasion of Eng' 
land in favour of 'The Young Pretender,* but the 
destruction of many of the transports by a storm 
after the French war fleet had evaded a battle with 
Admiral Norris led to its abandonment After 
an indecisive battle off Toulon (February 1744), 
France formally declared war against England 
(March 4). Louis entered Flanders (May) at the 
head of 80,000, and captured Menin, Ypres, and 
Furness, The Austrians eventually effected a 
diversion by invading Alsace, and Freiburg was 
captured by Prince Charles of Lorraine. In 
the same year Frederick broke through the 
Treaty of Breslau, signed a treaty of alliance with 
France, The Emperor, and Sweden at Frankfort 
(June 1744), and overran Bohemia and Moravia, 

On the death of Charles vil at Munich (Janu- 
ary 20, 1745), his son Maximillian Joseph, re- 
nounced his claim to the Imperial throne, and 
guaranteed the ' Pragmatic Sanction,' on condition 
that Maria Theresa should restore her conquests 
in Bavaria, and acknowledge him as Elector. 
Francis l (1745-1765), the husband of Maria 
Theresa was then elected Emperor (September 17, 
1745), and by the Treaty of Dresden (December 
25, 1745), Frederic, who had defeated the Aus- 
trians at Friedberg, Sohr and PIrna acknowledged 
his title. In the Netherlands an English and 
Dutch force, destined for the relief of Tournay, 
was defeated by Louis at Fontenoy (May 11, 
1745), and Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, 
and other Flemish cities forthwith surrendered. 
Vigorously pursuing his victorious career Mar- 
shal Saxe captured Brussels (1745)* Antwerp 
(May 1746), and Namur (September), and by a 
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decisive victory over Charles op Lorraine at 
Rauooux (October i), became master of the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands.* But in 
Northern Italy the allied French and Spanish 
forces were defeated at Plaoenza (June 16), and 
retreated to Genoa, and thence into France, fol- 
lowed by the victorious Austrians, who crossed 
the Var and laid waste the frontier to the Dur- 
ance before they were driven back by Marshall 
Belleisle (February 1747). During these pro- 
ceedings the English troops had been mosdy en- 
gaged at home in the suppression of * The Young 
Pretender's Rebellion ' (1745-6), but at sea the 
French suffered severely from England's naval 
superiority. Loulsburgi and Cape Breton Island, 
were forced to surrender (July 1745), and Port 
U Orient, the seat of her East Indian trade was 
partially destroyed (1746). In 1747 the French 
invaded Holland (where the statholdership, dor- 
mant since the death of William hi. [1707] was 
revived), and after being victorious at Laufeld 
(July 2), captured Bergen-op Zoom (September 16). 
But they were still unfortunate at sea, sustaining 
serious defeats oflf Cape FInlsterre (May 3), Cape 
Orteial (June 16), and Belleisle (October 14). 
Negotiations were now opened for peace, and after 
the fall of Maastricht (April 30, 1748), the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle 
(October 7, 1748). France and England re- 
stored all their respective conquests; Austria 
ceded the duchies of Parma, Plaoenza, and Guas- 
talla to Don Philip of SPAIN, and confirmed the 
cession of Silesia and Glatz to PRUSSIA, Francis 
was recognised as Emperor, the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion once more guaranteed, the Hanoverian 
Succession acknowledged, and the Pretender 
expelled from FRA NCE, The contested boundaries 
of Nova Scotia and Canada, and the English navi- 
gation rights in American waters were left unsettled. 
Eight years of peace followed. Quarrels, how- 
ever, arose between the English and French 
settlers in India and in America, and the conse- 
quent Colonial War (17 54- 1763) brought Eng- 
land into contact with France, and led her to 
take an active part in the SEVEN YEARS' WAR 
(i 756-1 763). Anxious to recover Silesia, Maria 
Theresa, aided by her able minister Kaunitz, 
had used her utmost endeavours to embroil 
Frederick of Prussia with other European States. 



See Map 24. 
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By the Treaty of Versailles (May i, 1756), she 
formed an alliance with France, Frederick at 
once invaded Saxony, captured Dresden (Sept 10), 
defeated the Austrians at Lowosltz (October), 
and forced the Saxon army to capitulate at PIrna. 
England, meanwhile, had captured some French 
vessels (1755), and after France had attacked 
Minorca (April 18, 1756), declared war against 
them (May 18), and entered into a dose alliance 
with Prussia, engaging Hesse-Cassel, Bruns- 
wick, GoTHA, and Lippe, as auxiliaries. The 
cause of Austria and France was espoused by 
Russia, Saxony, Bavaria, and most of the Ger- 
man States. Minorca surrendered (July 7), and 
Hawke's expedition only succeeded in blocking 
up the French squadron in Toulon, Early in 
1757 Frederick invaded Bohemia (April 18), and 
won the Battle of Prague (May 6), but he in- 
curred a disastrous defeat at Kolln (June 18), and 
his dominions were attacked simultaneously by 
Russians, Austrians, and Swedes. The Duke 
OF Cumberland, who had been sent to protect 
Hanover, allowed the French to pass the Weser 
(July 10). They defeated his forces at Hasten beck 
(July 25), and captured Bottlngen, Hanover, and 
(August 10), Cassel, At length, hemmed in be- 
tween the Weser and the Qerman Ocean, the Duke 
signed the disgraceful Convention of Closter Seven 
(September 7), by which Hanover was given up to 
the French. But towards the end of the year 
the tide of fortune turned. Dashing suddenly into 
Saxony, Frederick defeated a Franco-Austrian 
army under Soubise at Rossbach (November 5), 
and he afterwards completely routed the Austrians 
at Schweldnltz (November 22), and Leuthen 
(December 5), and captured Breslau (December 
21). The Hanoverians also rose, and drove the 
French successively from Luneberg, Zell, Hanover, 
and across the Weser and the Rhine, thus recover- 
ing the Electorate. The campaign of 1758 was 
carried on by Frederick in the East, against the 
Austrians and Russians, whose union he pre- 
vented ; and by Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, with British, Hanoverian, Brunswick, 
and Hessian troops, in the West, against the 
French. Ferdinand drove the French across 
the Rhine, and defeated them at Crefeld (June 23) ; 
but Soubise, re-entering Hanover, defeated the 
Allies at Latterburg (October 7). Frederick 
drove back the advancing Russians in the san- 
guinary battle of Zorndorf (August 25), and al- 
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though he received a severe check at Hochkirch 
(October 14), he eluded the pursuit of the Aus- 
trian General Daun, drove the Imperialists out 
of Silesia, and captured Dresden, where he spent 
the winter. Meanwhile English naval expedi- 
tions had been sent to St Malo June 5), and to 
Cherbourg (August 7). The year 1759 opened in- 
auspiciously for Prussia. Frankfort-on-the-Malne 
was captured by the French (January), who 
also defeated Ferdinand at Bergen (April 13), but 
were themselves routed in the battle of Mind en 
(August i), and forced to retreat precipitately upon 
Cassel, thereby abandoning Hanover, Munster, and 
Westphalia. Meanwhile the defeat of the Prus- 
sians at Zulllchau had enabled a Russian army, 
under Soltikoff, to effect a junction with the Aus- 
trian troops under Landon, and the united forces 
completely routed Frederick at Kunersdorf 
(August 12). He soon, however, raised new 
forces, with which he covered Berlin and Branden- 
burg ; but Dresden was taken by the Austrians, 
and Daun captured a whole Prussian army at 
Maxen (November). In this year a French pro- 
ject for invading England was successfully resisted. 
Vast preparations were made in the spring in all 
the harbours from Dunkirk to Toulon. But the 
Toulon Squadron was defeated off Cape Lagos 
(August 18) ; the Brest Fleet was almost annihi- 
lated off Belle-Isle (November 20), and when the 
Dunkirk Armament landed some French troops 
at Carrlckfergus (February 21, 1760), they were all 
made prisoners of war. The year 1 760 (memorable 
as that in which the conquest of Canada was com- 
pleted), also opened gloomily for Frederick. 
His General Fouquet was defeated at Landshut 
(June 23), and his own attempt to re-take Dresden 
was foiled by Daun's marching to its succour. 
But he defeated Landon at Llegnltz (August 18), 
compelled Daun to raise the siege of Schweldnltz, 
and then marched towards Berlin, which had been 
occupied by Russian and Austrian troops, who 
withdrew on his approach. Turning upon Daun, 
who had followed him, he inflicted on him a severe 
defeat at Torgau (November 3), and thereby re- 
gained the whole of Saxony, with the exception of 
Dresden, Though Ferdinand, who had with him 
some 20,000 British troops, defeated the French 
at Warburg, numerical superiority enabled them to 
overrun Hesse, and again thereafter Hanover, 

The accession (1760) of George in. (1760- 
1820), brought about a desire on the part of Eng 



land for peace. Victorious beyond all precedent 
in America and in India, she had nothing to gain 
by continuing the war on the Continent, and nego- 
tiations were accordingly opened with France 
(1761). During their progress, the English cap- 
tured Belle-Isle (June 7), and Ferdinand, with a 
body of English und Hanoverian troops, defeated 
a French force at Kirch Deukern Quly 18). 
France, however, secretly formed the 'Family 
compact' (August 15) with Spain, and the peace 
negotiations were broken off. Pitt resigning the 
Premiership, because his colleagues would not de- 
clare war against Spain. Meanwhile Frederick 
had taken the field in Sllesia (April), relieved 
Schweldnltz, and occupied himself sometime in 
endeavouring to prevent some Russian reinforce- 
ments from joining the Austrian troops who had 
withdrawn into Bohemia, When this junction had 
been effected, he threw himself into a fortified 
camp at Bunzelwlti, and afterwards marched 
towards Upper Sllesia (September). The Aus- 
trians took Schweldnltz, and wintered in 
Sllesia, and a Russian force captured Colberg, 
and wintered in Pomerania, Early in 1762, 
Britain declared war against Spain (January 4), 
and numerous possessions in the East and West 
Indies, as well as armament treasures subsequently 
fell into her hands, while British help enabled the 
King of Portugal to repel a Spanish invasion. 
But Bute (who had succeeded Pitt), was, never- 
theless, anxious to effect a peace, and preliminaries 
were signed at Fontalnebleau (November 3), and 
the celebrated Treaty of Paris concluded (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1763). Meanwhile the death (January 
5, 1762) of Elizabeth of Russia, and the acces- 
sion of Peter iil, brought about, first a peace 
(March 16), and afterwards an alliance (May 5), 
between Prussia and Russia, and this led to a 
peace with Sweden. But on the deposition of 
Peter (June 27), and the accession of his wife 
Catherine (i 762-1796), the Russian troops serv- 
ing with Frederick were withdrawn, Catherine 
engaging, however, to observe a strict neutrality. 
Daun was defeated at Relchenbach, Frederick 
retook Schweldnltz, his brother Henry gained the 
crowning victory of Freiburg, and the Austrians 
were driven into BoA^/77/a, while Prince Ferdinand's 
campaign led to the reduction of Cassel, the salva- 
tion of Hanover, and the expulsion of the French 
from Hesse, Frederick secured the neutrality of 
the German States, and the Peace of Hubertsburg 
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(February 15, 1763), between Austria and Prussia 
brought the war to a conclusion. 

The extraordinary successes of England justi- 
fied her in exacting severe sacrifices from France 
and Spain, but her gains were chiefly foreign pos- 
sessions, the only European territories affected by 
the Treaty of Par/5, being the cession of Minorca 
to England, in exchange for Belle-lsie. By the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, Frederick restored 
Saxon/, and was confirmed in the possession of 
Silesia, the two rival countries being thus placed 
territorially in the same position as before the war. 
But PRUSSIA henceforth took rank as one of the 
five great European powers, and the predominance 
of Austria in The Empire was replaced by the 
rivalry of the two military monarchies. 

During the WAR WITH THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES (1705-1783), France made a treaty of 
alliance with the 'United States/ A squadron, 
sailing from Brest, was attacked by Admiral 
Keppel off Ushant (July 27, 1778), with no de- 
cisive result Spain acting upon the 'Family 
compact,' declared war in alliance with France, 
and opened (June 21, 1779) the siege of 6 /Ara/far, 
which was continued until the peace. An allied 
French and Spanish fleet entered the English 
Channel, but declined an engagement with 
Admiral Hardy off" Plymouth, and retreated to 
Brest A Spanish fleet was defeated off" Cape St 
Vincent (Januarys, 1780) by Admiral Rodney, 
who afterwards revictualled Gibraltar, Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, subsequently joined by 
Holland, Prussia, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal, 
formed a coalition, called * The Armed Neutrality,* 
for protecting vessels of neutral powers from the 
right of search which British cruisers had hitherto 
exercised. Great Britain declared War against 
Holland (December 20, 1780), with whose forces 
Parker fought off^ the Dogger Bank (August 5, 
1 781). The capture of Minorca (February 5, 
1782), left the Allies at liberty to make extraordi- 
nary but unsuccessful efforts to reduce Gibraltar, 
Peace was made with France and Spain by the 
Treaty of Versailles (June 20, 1783), and with 
Holland (September 2, 1783). 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION commenced with 
the assembling of *The States General' at 
Versailles (May 4, 1789). The representatives of 
the Tiers Etat assumed the title of * The National 



Assembly' (June 17) ; and after a riot at Versailles 
(October 5), followed the King to Paris. Germany, 
Spain, and Sardinia decided, in a conference at 
Mantua (May 1791), to assist the French King, 
and Louis endeavoured to escape to Metz (June 
20), but was captured at Varennes (June 22), and 
compelled to return to Paris, In an interview at 
Pllnltz (August 27), the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia also agreed to * re-establish 
monarchy* in France. The * National Assembly' 
dissolved itself (September 29), and was succeed- 
ed by the 'National Legislative Assembly' 
(October i). War was declared against Austria 
(April 20, 1792), and the Duke of Brunswick in- 
vaded Champagne (July 30), and captured Longwy 
and Verdun, which, however, he relinquished on 
his retreat after the battle of Valmy (September 
20.) The French General Dumouriez then under- 
took the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands, 
Marching from Valenciennes upon Mons, he de- 
feated the Austrian forces under Clairfat at 
Jemappes (November 6) ; obtained possession ot 
Brussels and Antwerp (November 30), and pro- 
cured the annexation of Flanders to France 
(December 15). The Sardinians were also 
defeated, and Savoy was annexed to France 
(November 27). 

Meanwhile Louis had been dethroned (August 
10, 1792), and imprisoned in the Temple, the 

* Revolutionary Tribunal * been elected, a Royalist 
massacre perpetrated (September 2-5), and the 

* Legislative Assembly ' succeeded by * The 
National Convention,' which immediately pro- 
claimed a Republic (September 22). Louis was 
brought to trial before the Convention (December 
11-26), condemned to death (January 20, 1793), 
and executed (January 21). A COALITION of 
nearly all the Powers of Europe was immediate- 
ly formed against France. The French Ambas- 
sador was dismissed from London (January 24), 
and * The Convention ' declared war against Great 
Britain (February i), and soon had eight armies 
on foot to contend with the forces of the Allies. 

Aided by some English troops, and support- 
ed by the inhabitants of the Netherlands, the 
AUSTRIANS brought Dumouriez to a stand at 
Wllllamstadt entered Alx-la-Chapelle, raised the 
siege of Maestrlcht, took Liege, and routed the 
French at Neerwinden (March 1 8). After a period 
of inactivity, the Austrian forces under Prince 
CoBURG, were joined by 10,000 English soldiers 
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under the Duke of York, when they invest- 
ed Conde, defeated the French at 8t Amand 
(May 8), and Famars (May 23), and captured 
CondS and Valenciennes (July 28), after which 
Prince Coburg captured Quesnoy (September 
11), and the Duke of York undertook the siege 
of Dunkirk, But the defeat of an Austrian 
force at Hondscoote (September 8), rendered the 
Duke's position untenable, and the Austrians 
were again defeated at Wattlgnles (October 16), 
and driven across the Sambre, Shortly after- 
wards they went into winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and 
Conde, while the Duke of York occupied 
Tournay, and the French established them- 
selves at Guise, PRUSSIA remained almost 
inactive upon the Rhine after the capture of 
Metz (May 22). Strasbourg, which had been 
held for the Royalists was seized for the Con- 
vention, a large French Army was formed on 
the Moselle, and at the close of the year the 
Allies simply retained the fortress of Malm, 
Revolts in Lyons, La Vendee, and Marseilles 
were ruthlessly suppressed, and Toulon, after 
being held for some time by the aid of British, 
Spanish, and Neapolitan troops and vessels, 
was compelled to surrender by a siege con- 
ducted on the plan suggested by Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The French made great preparations for the 
campaign of 1794 ; and not less than 500,000 men 
were enrolled in the Armies of the North, the 
Rhine, and the Moselle. The Allied Armies 
extended from Ypres to Heidelberg. English, 
Dutch, and Austrian troops were posted between 
Ypres and Treves, Prussian between Treves and 
Mainz, Austrian between Basle and Heidelberg, 
The (French) Army of the North, under Piche- 
GRU, was defeated in front of Cambray (April 17 
and 26), and Landrecy was captured by the Allies. 
Pichegru then seized Mouscron, compelled the 
Austrians to fall back on Tournay, and obtained 
the surrender of Courtray and Menin, The Duke 
of York was defeated in the battle of Turcoing 
(May 18) ; but the Allies repulsed an attack upon 
them at Pont A chin (in front of Tournay), and com- 
pelled Pichegru to fall back upon Lille, Still, 
however, they were forced to retreat, and to 
abandon Ypres, Bruges, and Tournay, 

The *Armv of the Moselle/ under Jourdan, 
crossed the Sambre, captured Charlerol (June 25)^ 



routed the Austrians at Fleurus (June 26), and 
after compelling them successively to evacuate 
Ostend, Mens, Ghent, and Oudenarde, occupied 
Brussels, and opened Holland to the victorious 
arms of the Republic The Duke of York hav- 
ing been driven from Antwerp and NImeguen, 
resigned his command (October), and his suc- 
cessor speedily retreated across the WaaL The 
inactivity of the Prussians, who had &llen 
back upon Cologne, enabled the 'Army of the 
Moselle' to take part in the campaign in the 
Netherlands, and afterwards, in conjunction with 
the 'Army of the Rhine,' to become invaders 
of Germany, Before the end of the year Mainz 
was blockaded, Manhelm captured, and the Electo- 
rate of Treves occupied. Only at Sea was Great 
Britain victorious, and even the capture of Corsica 
(May 17), and Howe's great victory off Ushant 
Qune i), were productive of but little permanent 
advantage. 

In 1795 the Allies fell away. PRUSSIA with- 
drew by the Peace of Basle (April 5), the Dutch 
States were formed into the Batavlan Republic 
(May 19), in alliance with, and practical subordina- 
tion to the French Republic, to which Maestrlcht, 
Venio, LImburg, and Flanders were ceded, there- 
by extending the boundaries of France to the 
Rhine from Basle to the sea, and by signing the 
Peace of Basle Quly 22), SPAIN recognised the 
French and Batavlan Republics. The English 
landed a number of French ' Emigrants ' on the 
peninsula of Quiberon (June 27) ; but after captur- 
ing Fort Penthlevre they were taken prisoners by 
Hoche, who also repressed or revived insurrection 
in La Vendee, which another English expedition 
vainly attempted to resist 

Buonaparte's Campaign in ITALY was the 
chief featiu-e of the war in 1 796. Quitting Paris 
twelve days after his marriage with Josephine, he 
reached Nice (March 27), and proceeded towards 
Genoa, By the victories of Montenotte (April 2), 
and Mllesslmo (April 14), he succeeded in separat- 
ing the Austrians under Beaulieu from the 
Piedmontese under Corli. Leaving the Aus- 
trians falling back upon Milan, Buonaparte pur- 
sued Corli, defeated him at Mondovl, and pressed 
on to Cherasco (ten leagues from Turin), where he 
dictated the terms of an armistice, afterwards con- 
verted into the Peace of Paris (May 15), by which 
Savoy, Nice, and Western Piedmont were ceded to 
the Fi<ENCH Republic, by whom the frontier for- 
08 
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tress of Tortona, Con I, and A lessandrla were to be 
held as guarantees. Buonaparte then crossed the 
Po at Placenza (May 7), drove Beaulieu before 
him to the Adda, carried the Bridge of LodI (May 
10) after a desperate struggle, entered Milan (May 
15), secured the submission of all Lonjbard/f 
except Mantua (which Beaulieu had garrisoned 
before retreating into the Tyrol), exacted contribu- 
tions from the Dukes of Modena and Parma^ pil- 
laged Pavla, and made himself master of Northern 
Italy. The King of Naples, Ferdinand iv. 
(i 759-1805), having obtained an armistice, and 
withdrawn his troops, preparatory to the Peace of 
Paris (October 11), Buonaparte, leaving a strong 
force to besiege Mantua, proceeded to Bologna, 
dictated terms to Pope Pius vi. (1775-1800), who 
consented to the occupation of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Ancona by French troops, occupied Verona 
and Peschlera, and compeUed the Grand Duke 
OF Tuscany to admit a French garrison into Leg- 
horn. Raising the siege of Mantua (July 30), 
Buonaparte concentrated his forces for an attack 
upon WuRMSER, who had been sent against him by 
the AusTRiANS. By successive defeats at Lonato 
(August 3), Castlgllone (August 5), Roveredo (Sep- 
tember 4), and Bassano (September 6), the veteran 
Marshal was driven into Mantua (September 19), 
which was again blockaded. A third Austrian 
Army, 60,000 strong, commanded by Marshal 
Alvinzi, was assembled at Verona, and was for a 
time successful, driving Buonaparte from the 
Tyrol (October), and repulsing his attack upon 
Caldlero (November 1 1). But by a rapid move- 
ment Buonaparte crossed the Adige, outflanked 
the AusTRiANs, and by the Battle of Arcola 
(November 15, 16, and 17), compelled them to 
retreat to VIcenza. He then (December 4) founded 
the CIspadane Republic. 

During these campaigns the Archduke Char- 
les confronted the French Army of the Sambre 
and Mouse, under Jourdan, and that of the Rhine 
and Moselle under Moreau. Crossing the Rhine 
at Strasbourg, Morsau surprised KehL Jour- 
dan,, who crossed at Dusseldorf, was driven back. 
Encouraged by Moreau's success, he again ad- 
vanced towards Bohemia, but was defeated at 
Wurzburg (September 3), and compelled again 
to cross the Rhine, Moreau had meanwhile 
pushed on through Bavaria, and after defeating 
Latour at BIberach (October 2), he executed a 
masterly retreat through the defiles of the Black 



Forest, and reached Strasbourg before the Arch- 
duke could arrive to intercept him. 

After the failure of Lord Malmsbury's negotia- 
tions for Peace at Paris (October 22, December 
21), HocHE sailed from Brest for Ireland. Only a 
small portion of his expedition reached Bantry Bay 
(December 24), and a landing was not even 
attempted. SPAIN, having concluded the Treaty 
of lldefonso (August 19) with the French Direc- 
tory, declared war against Great Britain (October 

II). 

Early in 1797 Buonaparte defeated Alvinzi 
at fl/Vo// (January 17), obtained the capitulation of 
Mantua (February 2), and wrested from the Pope 
the Peace of Tolentino (February 19), by which 
A vignon, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna were 
ceded to France, and Ancona given into its posses- 
sion during the continuance of the war. He then 
determined to cany the war into Austria, defeated 
the Archduke Charles at Tagllamento (Novem- 
ber 16), forced the passes into Oarlnthia, and 
reached Leoben (April 9), where preliminaries of 
peace were signed (April 18). These were after- 
wards developed into the Peace of Campo For- 
mic (October 17), by which Austria ceded to 
FRANCE the Austrian Netherlands, the frontier of 
the Rhine, and portions of Italy; recognised the 
independence of the CIs- Alpine Republic, which 
was formed by the union of the CIspadane and 
Transpadane Republics, and included Austrian 
Lomdardy, the territory of Bergamo, Brescia, Cre- 
mona, Mantua, Peschlera, Modena, Massa, and 
Carrara, Venetia to the line of the Adige, and the 
Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna ; re- 
ceiving in return Dalmatia, Istria, and Venice 
(which had been taken by Napoleon), with that 
portion of its territory which had not been included 
in the Cisalpine Republic. 

Deserted by her Allies, and crippled by a com- 
mercial panic, and by mutinies in the fleets at 
Spit head (April 15) and at the No re (May 2 a), 
Great Britain did but little this year. But the 
collapse of Tate's expedition at Fishguard (Feb- 
ruary 22), and the great naval victory off Cape St 
Vincent (February 14), dispelled the danger of an 
immediate French invasion. Ineffectual negotia- 
tions for peace were carried on at LIsle (July 
and September), and the Dutch Fleet in the 
Texel, while attempting to co-operate with the 
French Fleet at Brest, was routed at Camper- 
down by Admiral Duncan (October iiK 
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Early in 1798 Buonaparte reviewed the 
* Army of England * at Boulogne, examined the 
coast from Etaples to Ostend, and then recom- 
mended the abandonment of the projected English 
invasion. The armaments provided for this purpose 
were subsequently appropriated to the EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION, which Buonaparte undertook after 
invading It&ly, taking the Pope prisoner (February 
23), and bringing about the establishment of the 
Roman Republic (March 20) and the Helvetian 
Republic (April 1798). Embarking from Toulon 
(May 19), capturing Malta (June 10), where Vau- 
Bois was left to garrison Valetta, Buonaparte 
reached Marabut (July i), occupied Aboukir and 
Rosetta, captured Alexandria (July 7), pushed on 
to Cairo, and defeated the Mamelukes in the 
Battle of the Pyramids (July 21). Though 
Nelson attacked and annihilated his fleet (August 
i) in the celebrated Batile of AboukIr Bay (or 
The Nile), Buonaparte undertook the government 
of E4ypt, suppressed a revolt at Cairo (October 
22), and while the Turks were assembling their 
forces at Rhodes and Damascus advanced against 
Syria (February 1799). He captured El Arlsh, 
Gaza, and Jaffa, laid siege to Acre (March 18), and 
defeated a Turkish force at Nazareth (April 8), 
and at Mount Tabor (April 16). But being forced 
to raise the siege of Acre (May 20), he retreated 
from Syria, re-entered Cairo (June 14), defeated 
the Turks at Aboukir (July 25), embarked for 
France (August 25), landed near Frejus (October 
9), and arrived at Paris (October 16). 

Meanwhile Austria, Russia, England, Tur- 
key, and Naples, had formed (December 29, 1798) 
a SECOND COALITION against France. The 
Directory having demanded possession of Mes- 
sina, and the exclusion of English vessels from the 
other ports of Sicily^ Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
marched against the French forces in Italy, occu- 
pied Rome (November 29, 1798), and concluded 
treaties with Russia (November 29) and Great 
Britain (December i). Russia also entered into 
an alliance with Austria and Great Britain (Decem- 
ber i). After the deposition of the King of Sar- 
dinia, Charles Emmanuel h. (1796-1802), whom 
the French compelled to retire to Leghorn 
(December 9), and the capture of Gaeta (January 
4), Ferdinand deserted Naples, and his kingdom 
was converted by the French into the Partheno- 
pean Republic (January 23, 1799). The Direc- 
tory then declared war against the Allies (January 



25). The Archduke Charles defeated Jourdan 
at Stockach (March 28), and aided by a Russian 
force under Swarrow, expelled the French from 
Italy. The Battle of Cassano (April 24) led to 
the dissolution of the Cisalpine Republic, The 
French troops suffered disastrous defeats at ihv 
Adda (May 23) and Zurich (June 25); and aftei 
the Battle of Trebbia (June 19) retreated across 
the Apennines, Naples was retaken (June 17), 
Mantua and Alessandria surrendered (July), 
Civita Vecchia and Rome (August 1 2) were captured 
by the Neapolitans, assisted by a British Fleet, 
and the Battle of Nov I (August 15) completely 
routed the combined French forces under 
MoREAU. Differences between the Allies led to 
the failure of a project for attacking the French 
simultaneously in Geneva and Switzerland, and 
after sustaining a defeat at Zurich (September 25), 
and making a masterly retreat through the Alps, 
the Russian Army was withdrawn. During these 
proceedings a British and Russlan expedition 
had been engaged in Holland, Abercromby 
effected a landing at the H elder (August 28), and 
the Dutch fleet in the Texel surrendered (August 
30). Russian and additional British troops 
arrived under the Duke of York (September 14), 
and at Alkmaar, Haarlem, and Bergen-op-Zoom 
battles were fought with varying success. But find- 
ing himself opposed by the inhabitants, and con- 
fronted by an increasing army, the Duke evacuated 
the country in November. 

Shortly after Napoleon's return from Egypt, 
The Directory was abolished, and he was 
appointed (December 22, 1799) First Consul for 
ten years. Great Britain and Austria having re- 
jected his overtures for peace. Napoleon set out 
for DlJon (May 6, 1800), reached Geneva (May 8), 
led his army across the Alps, and took possession 
of Aosta (May 16). After defeating an Austrian 
force which disputed his passage of the Tic I no, he 
entered Milan (June 2), and re-established the CIS- 
Alpine Republic. The battle of Montebello (June 
9) was followed by the junction of Ott with Melas 
before Alessandria; but their united forces were 
defeated in the great battle of Marengo (June 14); 
after which, by the Convention of Alessandria 
(June 16), the Austrians agreed to retire beyond 
the Mincio, and to give up Genoa, and the fortresses 
in Piedmont and Lombardy, Morrau too, crossed 
the Rhine (April 25), overrun Bavaria, occupied 
Munich, won the battle of Hochstadt (June 19), and 
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drove the Austrians beyond the \nn. The Con- 
gress of Lune/llle failed to bring about a peace, 
and Austria having purchased an extension of the 
armistice by ceding Ulm, In^oldstadt, and Phlllps- 
bur^, renewed the war (November 29). The 
French, Armies o¥ Italy' and of *The Rhine,' 
at once marched towards Vienna, the former, under 
Brune, crossing the Active, the Mincio, and the 
Alps, while MoREAU, marching towards the Inn, 
routed the Austrians under Archduke John at 
Hohenllnden (December 3). To save Vienna the 
Emperor sued for peace, and an armistice was 
arranged at Steyer (December 25), by the terms 
of which all the fortresses in the Tyrol, Franconia, 
and Bavaria, were given over to France, Soon 
afterwards the fortresses of Northern Italy were 
similarly surrendered; and the Treaty of Lune- 
viile (February 9, 1801) restored BeigiunJ and the 
left bank of the Rhine to France, made the Adige 
the boundary of Austrian Italy, secured the Aus- 
trian recognition of the Batavian, Helvetian, 
LIgurian, and Cisalpine Republics, and erected 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany into the Kingdom of 
Etruria. 

Before this humiliating surrender of Austria, 
Malta had been given up to Great Britain (Sep- 
tember 15, 1800), a secret treaty between France 
and Spain had been concluded at St lldefonso 
(October i, 1800) ; and Russia, Denmarl(, Sweden 
(December 16), and Prussia (December 19), had 
revived the * Armed Neutrality' of 1780. The 
celebrated Battle of the Baltic (April 2, 1801) 
led to the withdrawal of Denmarl( from this 
alliance. Russia and Sweden withdrew shortly 
afterwards, and the League was finally dis- 
solved by the Convention of St Petersburg 
(May 17). Napoleon induced Spain to declare 
war against Portugal (February 18), and con- 
cluded with her the Treaty of Madrid (March 
21). A short contest was terminated by the 
Peace of Badajos (June 6), by which Portugal 
ceded Olivenza to Spain, and agreed to close 
her ports against Great Britain, By the Treaty 
of Florence (March 28), Napoleon made peace 
with Naples, and obtained the cession of Elba. 

After Napoleon's departure from Egypt (Au- 
gust 25, 1799), the Turks, aided by Sir Sydney 
Smith, recovered El Arish, and the French com- 
mander, Kleber, agreed (January 24, 1800) to 
evacuate the country. But the British Govern- 
ment refused to ratify the treaty, and Kleber 



defeated the Turks at Heliopolls and Damtetta, 
re-captured Cairo, and secured the possession ot 
Egypt; but he was assassinated (June 14), and 
Menou left to meet the attack of the British 
forces. Sir Ralph Abercromby sailed from 
Malta (December 10, 1799), anchored in Aboukir 
Bay (March 2, 1800), and disembarked 17,500 
men (March 8), who drove the French to Alexan- 
dria, where they were defeated (March 21). The 
garrisons of Cairo (June) and Alexandria (August 
30) were forced to surrender; and the troops 
being conveyed in English transports to France, 
the great Egyptian expedition was brought to an 
inglorious termination. 

Though the breaking up of the Northern 
League had revived the naval ascendancy of 
Great Britain, Napoleon collected a flotilla at 
Boulogne, which was attacked by Nelson (August 
15) without success. Negotiations for Peace were 
meanwhile being carried on. The Treaty of 
A br antes (September 29) put an end to the war 
with Portugal, undertaken by Napoleon after the 
Peace of Badajos, Russia also made peace with 
France (October 8), and Turi(ey (October 9). At 
length Great Britain concluded the Peace of 
Amiens (March 28, 1802), restoring all her colonial 
conquests, except Ceylon and Trinidad; giving 
back Egypt to Turkey, Malta, Gozo, and Comino, 
to the Knights of St John, and the Cape of 
Good Hope to Holland, allowing France to retain 
the Austrian Netherlands, Dutch Flanders, the 
left bank of the Rhine, and the territories of 
Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, and Nice, on her agreeing 
to evacuate Naples, the States of the Church, the 
islands and ports of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic, and to recognise the Republic of the 
Ionian Islands. 

During the negotiations the Italian Republic 
had taken the place of the Cisalpine Republic 
(January 25, 1802) ; and shortly after their close, 
the Federal Government of Switzerland was re- 
stored (May 12). Napoleon was appointed First 
Consul of France for life (August 2), and it soon 
became evident that the war must speedily be re- 
sumed. Piedmont was annexed to France (Sep- 
tember 11); Switzerland was again occupied by 
French troops, when Buonaparte was appointed 
Grand Mediator of the Helvetic Confederation, 
and Geneva, Basle, and Valais were annexed to 
France; Piacentia was seized (October), and the 
Italian Republics brought under French influence, 
II 
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The First Consul also declined to withdraw his 
troops from the territories of the Batavlan Republic, 
and sent out a commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of Syria and Egypt, with a view to their con- 
quest Qreat Britain refused to evacuate Malta, 
and after some violent scenes between the First 
Consul and the British Ambassador, war was 
declared, May 16, 1803. 

The British cruisers immediately seized a 
large number of French and Dutch vessels, and 
Napoleon seized and imprisoned all British sub- 
jects residing within French territories. Mortier 
advanced into Hanover, and compelled the Duke 
OF Cambridge to retire beyond die Elbe (June 5). 
After being proclaimed Emperor (May 18, 1084), 
Napoleon was crowned at Paris by the Pope 
(December 2), and as King of Italy, at Milan 
(May 26, 1805), By the influence of Pitt, who had 
become Prime Minister of Great Britain (May 
18, 1S04), 2L THIRD COALITION was formed against 
France (August 9), and by seizing her American 
treasure ships (October 5), Pitt forced Spain also 
openly to declare war (December 12). 

Napoleon's first efiforts were directed to an 
invasion of England, Boats and troops were 
collected at Boulogne, Ambleteuse, and Eta- 
pies, while fleets were stationed at Rochefort, 
Brest, Toulon, Ferrol, and Cadiz, Early in Janu- 
ary 1805, the Toulon and Rochefort squadrons 
were directed to cross the Atlantic, effect a junc- 
tion in the West Indies, raise the blockade of the 
French and Spanish ports, and cover the transit 
of the Army of England across The Channel, 
The Rochefort squadron at once set sail, but the 
Toulon fleet, under Villbneuve, was detained 
till March 3i8t It then forced the blockade of 
Cadiz, and in company with the released Spanish 
fleet sailed for the West Indies, Having sailed 
from Martinique (May 28), Villeneuve was met 
by Sir Robert Calder off" Cape FInlsterre (July 
22). An indecisive engagement resulted, and 
leaving some disabled vessels at VIgO, he took 
shelter at Ferrol (August 2). Ordered to join 
Ganteaumb at Brest, Villeneuve set sail for 
Cadiz (August 21), and on leaving for Toulon he 
was met by Nelson at Trafalgar (October 21), 
and the united French and Spanish fleets were 
completely annihilated in that memorable battle. 

Before this crushing defeat had made the 

invasion of England an absolute impossibility, 

Napoleon had abandoned the design, and ordered 
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the 'Army of Toulon,* the 'Army in Hanover, 
under Bernadotte, and that of Holland under 
Marmont, to concentrate in Franconia, and ad- 
vance against the Austrl\ns under Mack, who 
had crossed the Inn (September 9), overrun Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg, and advanced to the 
Black Forest The necessary movements having 
been executed with extraordinary rapidity, the 
AusTRiANS, taken by surprise, were successively 
defeated at Donauwerth, Memmlngen, and Gunz- 
burg. Mack was shut up in Ulm, which was 
forced to capitulate (October 20). Napoleon 
entered Vienna without opposition (November 13), 
and established himself in the magnificent palace 
of Schonbrunn, But, as an Austro-Russian 
army was advancing from Moravia, he soon set out 
again, and crossing the Danube (November 22), 
marched upon Brunn, and defeated the allied 
forces at Austerlltz (December 2). This victory 
secured the complete submission of Austria. By 
the Peace of Pressburg (December 26), the Em- 
peror ceded Venetia to Italy, the Tyrol and Yor- 
arlberg to Bavaria, and Suabia to Wurtemberg and 
Baden, at the sametime recognising Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg as independent kingdoms, and Baden 
as an independent Duchy. In accordance with 
the Treaty of Vienna (December 15), by which 
Prussia had agreed with Austria that Neufehatel 
and Cleves should be ceded to Napoleon, and 
Anspach to Bavaria, as the price of her being per- 
mitted to take Hanover, Prussia seized that king- 
dom (April I, 1806), and closed her ports against 
Great Britain. War was at once declared, Prus- 
sian vessels captured, and the Elbe, Weser, and 
Ems blockaded 

While the new ministry of Grenville and 
Fox was engaged in fruitless n^otiadons for 
peace. Napoleon was 'fencing in his Imperial 
throne with a girdle of dependent crowns.' His 
brother, Joseph, was made King of Naples (Feb. 
15, 1806), and Louis, King of Holland (June 5) ; 
while, by a treaty signed at Paris (July 12), and 
ratified at Munich (July 25), the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
the rulers of several minor German States declared 
themselves perpetually severed from the German 
Empire, and their territories to be united to the 
Confederation of the Rhine, of which Napoleon 
was named Protector. The Grand Duke of 
Wurzburg joined this league (September 30), the 
King of Saxony (December 11), and the King of 
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Westphalia in the following year (1807). This 
* Confederation' completed the dissolution of * THE ! 
EMPIRE/ and Francis ii. (1792-1806) formally 
resigned the Imperial dignity (August 6) and 
assumed the tide of EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. An 
insurrection in Calabria, supported by British 
troops, was soon suppressed ; and though routed 
at Malda (July 6), and driven from Calabria, the 
French, after the fall of Gaeta (July 18), out- 
numbered the British forces, and the latter em- 
barked for Palermo (September 5). 

Stung by repeated insults, PRUSSIA at length 
solicited an alliance with Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, Saxony, and Sweden, and having thus 
originated a ' FOURTH CO A LIT ION ' against France, 
precipitately declared war. Cut off from their 
magazines at Hof and Naumburg, the Prussian 
troops were repulsed under Tauenzien, near 
Weimar, and at Saalfeld, and totally routed in the 
simultaneous battles of Jena and Auerstadt (Octo- 
ber 14). Erfurt, Stettin, Kustrin, Magdeburg, and 
Spandau speedily surrendered, the remnant of the 
Prussian army was defeated at Lubeok, and from 
Berlin, entered in triumph on the 26th of October, 
Napoleon issued the famous ' Berlin decrees' 
(November 21), designed to ruin the commerce of 
Great Britain^ by subjecting neutral vessels trading 
with her to capture and confiscation. Having made 
a treaty with the Elector of Saxony, who took the 
tide of King, and was admitted into the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, Napoleon set out to meet the 
Russian forces which were advancing against him. 
He was joyfiiUy received in Warsaw (November 
30), and the Russian general Benningsen retired 
before him towards the NIemen, After some occa- 
sional encounters, of which that at Pultusk (De- 
cember 26) was the most remarkable. Napoleon 
put his forces into cantonments on the Vistula, 
while the Russians stationed themselves behind 
the Narew at Ostrolenka. 

The critical position of the King of Prussia in 

Konlgsberg led Benningsen to resume operations 

without delay. He drove the French from theu: 

winter quarters, and defeated Bernadotte's division 

at Mohrungen (January 25, 1807). After the great 

but indecisive battle of Eyiau (February 7), both 

armies remained inactive awaiting reinforcements. 

Benningsen gained the unimportant victories of 

Guttstadt and Hellsberg, but he was defeated 

at Fried land Qune 14), and by the Treaties 

OK Tilsit (July 7 and 9) Russia and Prussia 
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made peace with France. Prussia ceded ill ner 
provinces between the Rhine and the Elbe, which 
were formed into the Kingdom of Westphalia, and 
given to Jerome, Napoleon's brother ; her Polish 
provinces were formed into the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and given to the King of Saxony; and 
by secret articles it was agreed that Russia should 
join France in compelling Sweden, Denmark, and 
Portugal to form an alliance hostile to the maritime 
power of Great Britain, to secure Spain and Portu- 
gal for a Prince of Napoleon's family, and to pro- 
cure the annexation to Russia of part of Finland 
and of the Ottoman Empire, while France took 
possession of Egypt and the Adriatic coasts. 

Napoleon's determination to enforce upon all 
the European nations his * Continental system,' 
as contained in the BerUn (November 21, 1806) 
and Milan (Dec 17, 1807) decrees, led to the series 
of contests which ended in his downfall. To 
secure the fleet of Denmark from falling into his 
power, an expedition was sent from Yarmouth 
Roads (July 1807), which appeared at Elslnore 
(August 9), with a demand for the surrender of the 
Danish fleet as ' a pledge of neutrality.' The de- 
mand being refused, Copenhagen was bombarded 
(September 2-5), and the entire fleet captured 
(September 8), and conveyed to England, As the 
Prince Regent of Portugal refused to carry out 
Napoleon's order for the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of British merchants, Junot was ordered to 
march from Bayonne with all haste upon Lisbon, 
which he entered without opposition (November 
30), the Royal Family having sailed for Brazil, 
By the Treaty of Fontainebleau (October 27), a 
partition of Portugal between France and Spain 
had been agreed upon ; but taking advantage of 
dissensions in the Spanish Court, Napoleon ap- 
pointed Junot governor of the whole kingdom, 
sent MuRAT, with the title of * Lieutenant of the 
Empire,' to occupy Madrid (March 23) ; decoyed 
the Royal Family into France, and made his 
brother Joseph King of Spain and the Indies 
(June 26), and gave Murat the throne of Naples 
Quly 15). But the Spaniards revolted, drove 
their new monarch to Burgos, and sought the aid 
of Great Britain. 

The PENINSULAR WAR (1808-1813) resulted 
from this action of the Spanish Juntas. Before 
British aid arrived, the Spaniards had routed the 
French at Bayien (July 2), and heroically main- 
tained the defence of Saragossa (June 15-Aug. 4). 
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Ten thousand men, under Sir Arthur Wklleslev, 
landed at Flgueira (August i), and defeated 
Laborde at Rolioa (August 17), and Junot at 
VImlera (August 21), after which Dalrymfle con- 
cluded the disgraceful Convention of Cintra 
(August 23), by which the French agreed to 
evacuate Portugal. Napoleon now took the 
command of the French armies in SpSiln, defeated 
the Spaniards in numerous engagements, rein- 
stated Joseph in Madrid (December 4), and pro- 
ceeded to meet Sir John Moore, who had landed 
at Lisbon (November 1 1), and advanced by DIudad 
Rodrlio to Salamanca. After defeating Soult at 
Sahagutt (December 21), Moore retreated before 
Napoleon to Corunna, where he was attacked by 
Soult during the embarkation of his troops. 
Moore fell in this battle (January 16, 1809), 
after which the embarkation was completed. Wel- 
LESLBY was then sent to The Peninsula. He 
arrived in the Tagus (April as), and advanced by 
way of Colmbra upon Oporto, while Beresford, 
with Portuguese troops, advanced towards the 
Upper Douro. Surprising Soult, who made a 
disastrous retreat, Wellington crossed the Douro 
(May 11), took Oporto, marched to Abrantes, and 
again defeated the French in the brilliant battle 
of Talatera (July 27) ; but finding the French 
prepared to oppose his march upon Madrid, and 
that his Spanish allies were sufiering repeated de- 
feats, he retreated into Portugal, and began the 
famous lines of Torres Vedras.* 

Meanwhile Austria had again risen, and 
formed, with Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, 
the FIFTH COALITION against France (April 6, 
1809). The inhabitante of the T/rol, aided by an 
Austrian force, cleared their country of French 
and Bavarian troops, while Napoleon conducted 
the 'Great Campaign,* defeated the Austrians in 
thebattles of /ibe/)sW^ (April 20), Landshat (Apr\l 
21), and Eckmuhl (April 33], and again entered 
Vienna (May 13). Though subsequently defeated 
in the battles of Aspern (May 21), and Essllni 
(May 23), and shut up in the island of Lobau, 
Napoleon eventually escaped (July 4), and after 
a desperate stru^le, drove the Austrians from 
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Warrant (July $ and 6), and broke op the co- 
alition by the Treaty of Sohonbrunn (October 
14), which gave Qallcia, with Craoow, and the 
Qrand Duchj of Warsaw to Saxony, Salzburg 
to Bararia, part of Austrian Poland to Raaila, and 
Flume, Trieste, Carnlola, with paru of Croatia and 
Carlnthia to form the lllyrlan province of the 
Frenob Empire. 

In support of the Austrian itiuggle, Great 
Britain sent (July 28) an expedition to Walcheren. 
which captured MIddelburg, BaMz, Cadaand, and 
Flushing, but was unable to attack Antwerp, and 
eventually, reduced by fever and ague, was com- 
pelled to return home (November 23). An expe- 
dition to Calabria (June 11) produced no lasting 
results ; but Collingwood capmred Zanie, Cepha- 
lonia, tthaoa, Cerlgo, and Paxo (October), thus 
re-establishing the Septlnsalar Rapubllo. Shortly 
afterwards Santa Maura also surrendered (April 
rSio), leaving only Corfu in the hands of the 
French. During this year (r8o9) Nafolboh 
declared Rome a free and imperial dty of the 
French Empire (May 17), had the Pope arrested 
(July 5) and conveyed to Qranoble, and subse- 
quently to Fontalnebleau. 

Early in 1810, Napolion cemented his alliance 
with Austria, by marrying {April i) the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa. He also incorporated 
Holland with the French Empire (July 9), procured 
the appointment of Bernadotte as Crown Prince 
(and virtual monarch of Sweden [August 21]), and 
suddenly seized and annexed Hamburg, Braman, 
Lubeck, and the coast between the Ems and the 
Elbe, His alliance with Austria enabled him to 
pour vast reinforcements into The Peninsula. Mas- 
SENA, who was sent into Portugal, captured Culdad 
Rodrlgo (July 11) said Almeida (August 27), and 
after a skirmish at the Bridge of Coa (July 34), 
followed Wellington down the valley of die 
Mondego. Having repulsed Massena's attack at 
Busaco (September 27), Wellington continued 
his retreat to the impregnable lines of Torm 
Vedras [October 10), from which Masskha was 
obliged to retire (November 15). 

While Massena was blockaded by Welling- 
ton in Santarem, Soult advanced into Estrema- 
dura to relieve him, and captured Qllyenza and 
Badajos {March n) ; but by this rime Massena 
was in full retreat. Immediately after Soulfs 
advance, Sir Thomas Graham attempted to misc 
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the siege of CSidlz ; but after defeating Victor at 
Barossa (March 5), he was compelled, in conse- 
quence of the apathy of his Spanish Allies, to 
return to the Isle of Leon. Massena crossed the 
frontiers in the neighbourhood of Salamanca (April 
6), obtained reinforcements, and returned with 
50,000 men to raise the siege of Almeida, but was 
defeated in the battles of FuentesdeOnoro (May 
3 and 5), after which A I me Id B, was evacuated, and 
Portugal cleared of the enemy. Wellington then 
advanced towards Estremadura, where Beresford 
had captured Ollvenza, and invested Badajos. On 
Soult's approach from Seville^ Beresford de- 
feated him at Albuera (May 16), and then joined 
Wellington in besieging Badajos, which was 
ultimately abandoned to the French, and Welt 
LiNGTON retired beyond the Coa. 

When Napoleon, in preparation for his antici- 
pated war with Russia, withdrew some of his best 
troops from Spain (181 2), Welungton at once 
resumed an attitude of attack. Culdad Rodrlgo 
was captured (January 19), and Badajos fell (April 
6), after which Wellington, finding himself unable 
to attack Soult, who fell back upon Seville, turned 
upon Marmont, defeated him at Salamanoa (July 
22), and entered Madrid in triumph (August 12). 
When compelled to retire from the Spanish capital, 
Wellington fell back upon Burgos, which he 
besieged unsuccessfully (September 28 — October 
18), and then retired to Palencia, where he defeated 
a French force (October 25) which opposed his 
passage of the Carrion. Crossing the Douro (Oc- 
tober 29), Wellington continued his retreat to 
Culdad Rodrlgo, where he took up his winter quar- 
ters (November 18). 

During these operations Napoleon had been 
enagaged in his disastrous MOSCOW CAMPAIGN. 
With an army of 498,000 men he crossed the Nle- 
men (June 24, 1802), reached Vllna uBopposed, 
defeated the Russians at Mohller (July 23), Polotsk 
(July 31), and Smolensk (August 16 and 17), and 
after a series of combats in the plains of Valoutlna, 
Gorodezna, and Polotsk, drove the Russl^ns 
from Borodino (September 7) and Mojalsk, and 
entered Moscow (September 14). The burning of 
the city rendered its occupation impossible; and 
the French evacuated it (October 19). In their 
calamitous retreat, subject to all the terrors of a 
severe winter, they were attacked by the Russians 
at Malo-Jarosiavitz (October 25), Krasnol (Novem- 
ber 17), and the Bereslna (November 26 and 28). 
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Napoleon left the remnant of his army at Smor- 
goni (December 5), and hastened to Paris, where 
he arrived December 18th. The Russian pursuit 
terminated at Kovno, on the NIemen (December 15). 
The terrible issue of this fearful campaign led to 
the formation of a SIXTH COALITION against 
France. Uniting themselves in alliance by the 
Treaty of Kallsch (February 28, 1813), Russia 
and Prussia joined Great Britain and Sweden in 
inviting the German States to rise against their 
conqueror. Relieved from the harassing attacks 
of their Russian foes, the French troops imder 
Eugene continued their retrograde march through 
Posen, Berlin, and Wittenberg, and reached 
Leipslo (March 9). Russian troops entered Berlin 
(May 11), and Dresden (March 26). The inhabit- 
ants of Hamburg and the Hanse Towns drove away 
the French troops quartered upon them; and 
Eugene waited at Magdeburg the arrival of Napo- 
leon with reinforcements. The Emperor reached 
Erfurth (April 35), effected a junction with Eugene, 
defeated the allied Russian and Prussian troops 
at Lutzen (May a), entered Dresden, and again 
defeated the Allies at Bautzen (May 20 and 21). 
But, being unable to follow up these victories, he 
agreed to an armistice at Pleswitz (June 4). After 
negotiations at Dresden, and a futile congress at 
Prague, the war was renewed (August 11), and 
Austria, which had been admitted into the coalition 
by the Convention of Relchenbach (Jime 14), 
declared war against France (August 12). Napo- 
leon was victorious at Dresden (August 26 and 
27), but his cause was weakened by the defeats of 
his Marshals, Oudinot at Grossbeeren (August 
23), Vandamme at Culm (August 30), and Ney 
at Dennewltz (September 6). After the victory of 
the Alues in the terrible battles of Leipslo (Oc- 
tober 16, 18, and 19), the French army retreated 
through the Thurlnglan Forest, cut their way 
through an opposing force at Hanau, and crossed 
the Rhine at Mayence (November 2). The French 
garrisons in Germany surrendered one after an- 
other, and the Allies invaded France, and ob- 
tained possession of Paris (March 31, 1814). 
Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick, were re-occu- 
pied by their respective sovereigns, and William 
I., son of the former Stadtholder, was appointed 
Governor of Holland. 

Meanwhile the English forces under Welling- 
ton had also made their way into trance, Ha/iiig 

; received considerable reinforcements durui^ tne 
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winter of 181 2-13, and been appointed general- 
lissimo of the Spanish forces, Wellington secured 
the evacuation of Valladolld and Burgos (May), 
completely routed King Joseph at Vlttoria (June 
21), and drove the French across the Pyrenees 
(June 28). SouLT, who was then sent against him, 
arrived at Bayonne (July 13), ascended the Ronces- 
valles Pass (July 25), and, after compelling Wel- 
lington to fall back upon Pampeluna, was 
defeated in what are known as the Battles op 
THE Pyrenees* (July 25 to August 2), and driven 
back into France, Wellington then besieged 
San Sebastian, repulsed Soult at San Marclal 
(August 30), obtained possession of San Sebastian 
(September 9), forced the passage of the Bldassoa 
(October 7), and fixed his headquarters at Vera. 
Pampeluna fell (October 31), and Wellington 
then drove Soult from his position on the NIvelle 
(November 9-1 1), forced the passage of the Nlve 
(December 9), and after numerous victories in the 
neighbourhood of Bayonne, established himself in 
winter quarters in the towns on the coast 

Resuming operations (February 1874), Wel- 
lington passed the Adour (February 26), when 
Soult retired to Orthes, where he was defeated 
(February 27). After Louis xvin. had been pro- 
claimed at Bordeaux (March 12), Soult assumed 
the offensive, was driven from Tarbes (March 20), 
and defeated at Toulouse (April 10). 

Before this time, however, Paris was in the 
hands of the Allies, and a provisional government, 
under Talleyrand, had been established (April i). 
Napoleon signed his abdication at Fontalnbleau 
(April 1 1), and retired to Elba (April 20). Louis 
xvin. made a solemn entry into Paris (May 3) ; 
Ferdinand was restored at Madrid (May 14); 
and by the Convention of Paris (made April 23), 
ratified (May 30), hostilities were brought to an 
end, some fundamental principles for the re- 
arrangement of boundaries were laid down, and it 
was agreed to refer ' the settlement of the affairs of 
Europe to a general congress.' 

The CONGRESS of VIEHNA assembled (Octo- 
ber 2, 1 8 14; but they had not concluded their 
deliberations when Napoleon escaped from Elba 
(February 26, 1815), landed at Cannes (March i), 
advanced to Grenoble, where he was joined by 

• BonoMYmllet (July 35), Haya (25th), Limoan (26th), 
Zabaldica (27 th), Soraoren (2Sth), Buenia and Soraoren 
(30th), Donna Xaria (31st), Echalar and Ivantelly (Au- 
gust 1). 



some troops sent to oppose his advance, entered 
Lyons in triumph, was joined by Marshal Nev at 
Auxerre (March 17), and entered Paris (March 
21), whence Louis had departed the previous 
evening. 'The Allies* assembled at Vienna im- 
mediately proclaimed Napoleon ' an enemy and 
disiurber of the tranquillity of the world, outside 
the pale of public and social law.' Early in April 
the troops were in motion. The Austrians de- 
feated MuRAT at Tolentino (May 3), and that 
monarch lost bis crown, and fled to Toulon, Hav- 
ing appointed a provisional government, Napoleon 
left Paris (June 11), and enteTcd Belgium (June 
14), to meet the three allied armies then assembled 
on the French frontier. Wellington's army of 
Britons, Belgians, and Hanoverlans, was 
distributed around Brussels. The Prussian army 
under Blucher occupied Charlerol, Namur, 
DInanty and Liege, while the Austrians and 
Bavarians under Schwartzenburg, were on the 
Upper Rhine. Napoleon fell upon the Prussians 
at Charlerol Qune 15), and forced them to retire 
upon Fleurus. Blucher, immediately concen- 
trated his army upon Sombreffe. After despatching 
Marshal Ney to occupy Quatre Bras, Napoleon 
followed the Prussians, attacked them at LIgny 
and St Amend Qune 16), and compelled them 
to retire upon Wavre. Meanwhile Nev, having 
found Quatre Bras occupied by the British, and 
^Euled to drive them from their position, withdrew 
towards Frasnes, and Wellington, in order to 
keep up his communication with Blucher, with- 
drew through Genappe to Waterloo Quly 17). 
Detaching Grouchy to pursue the Prussians, 
Napoleon joined Ney at Frasnes, followed the 
British troops, and engaged them in a skirmish 
at Genappe (June 17), and on the following day 
made a series of imsuccessful attacks upon their 
position at Waterloo (June 18). Grouchy, though 
he attacked some Prussian troops near Wavre, 
and forced the passage of the Dyle at LImal, 
failed to prevent Blucher's junction with Wel- 
lington, and after the utter discomfiture of the 
Imperial Guard in Napoleon's last great chaige, 
the pursuit of the French fugitives was under- 
taken by the Prussians, who had just arrived on 
the field as Waterloo was won. Napoleon fled 
His carriage and private papers were captured at 
Genappe, and after a short halt at Quatre Bras, he 
continued his flight to Charlerol, and reached 
Paris on the morning of the 21st, bringing the first 
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authentic news of his own defeat. He abdicated 
in kvour of his son (June 22), withdrew to Roche- 
fort (June 29), where, finding it impossible to 
escape, as the British fleet closely blockaded the 
coast from Brest to Bayonne, he surrendered (July 
14) to the captain of the Bellerophon^ and was 
conveyed to Torb&yf and thence despatched (Aug. 
7) to 8t Helena. 

Meanwhile the Allies had taken possession of 
Parle Quly 7), and Louis xviii. had re-entered 
his capital (July 8), and resumed the government 
The Holy Alliance between the sovereigns of 
Russia, Prussia, and A ustria, was signed (Septem- 
ber 26) at Paris; and by the Second Peace of 
Paris (November 20), the boundaries of France 
were settled, and it was agreed that her frontier 
fortresses should be garrisoned for five years by an 
* army of occupation ;' but by the Convention of 
AlX'la-Chapelle (October 9, 1818), the occupa- 
tion was terminated at the end of the following 
November. 

The series of TREA TIES made by the Allies 
at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, re-consti- 
tuted the various European States, reverting as 
nearly as was found practicable to the state of 
things which existed before the disturbances effected 
by the success of the French arms. By the Peace 
of Kiel (Jafiuary 14, 1814), Denmark ceded Norway 
to Sweden, reserving to herself Greenland, the 
Faroe Islands, and Iceland, which had previously 
been dependencies of Norway. Sweden gave up 
Swedish Pomerania and the Island of Rugen to 
Denmark, and withdrew entirely from her connec- 
tion with Germany. Heligoland was retained by 
Great Britain, but she restored the other Danish 
colonies that had fallen into her hands. 

The PEACE OF PARIS (May 30, 181 4) arranged 
that France should resume the boundaries of 1792, 
but have her Eastern frontier strengthened by the 
annexation of some districts of the Ardennes, the 
lower Rhine, the Aln, part of Savoy, Avignon, and 
the Venalsin; that Holland, placed under the 
sovereignty of the House of Orange, should 
receive an accession of territory ; that the German 
States should be independent, but for external 
matters should be united in a * General Confedera- 
tion;' that Austria should retain her Italian 
territories, and the remainder of Italy be occupied 

by Sovereign States; that Switzerland should 
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continue independent; and that Great Britain 
should keep possession of Malta, but restore all 
other colonies taken from France except Tobago, 
St Lucia, and the Isle of France. By a Conven- 
tion made between Austria and Bavaria (June 
3), the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, the district of 
the Inn and the Hunsruck were restored to Austria. 
An agreement arrived at during the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns to England, annexed Belgium to 
Holland; and by the Treaty of London (August 
13) Great Britain restored several Dutch colonies, 
and paid ;^3,ooo,ooo for the retention of The Cape 
(of Good Hope), Demerara, Essequlbo and Berblce. 

The TREATY OF VIENNA (March 25, 1815), 
drawn up by the Congress appointed to determine 
upon the arrangements to be made for carrying out 
the * Peace of Paris,' confirmed the union of Hol- 
land and Belgium to form the Kingdom of the 
United Netherlands ; the imion of Sweden and 
Norway, and the restoration to Great Britain of 
Hanover, increased by the annexation of part of 
Westphalia, and elevated into a Kingdom. The 
affairs of Italy were thus arranged — Lombardy 
and the territories of Venice, with Mantua and 
Mllany were annexed to Austria; I stria was imited 
with the Austrian Kingdom of lllyria, and Dal- 
matia, Ragusa, and Cattaro, were constituted into 
a distinct Austrian Kingdom. The Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany, and Parma, Modena, and Lucca, were 
assigned to branches of the Austrian Imperial 
Family. The States of the Church, with a slight 
adjustment of boundaries, were restored to The 
Pope. The Kingdom of Naples was retained by 
MuRAT, and Genoa annexed to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. The Ionian Islands were to retain their 
Republican government, but to be placed under 
the * Protection' of Great Britain. The ancient 
' Empire' was replaced by a GERMANIC CON FED E- 
RA TION, composed of thirty-nine States, the chief 
of which were Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerln, and Nassau, 
with a permanent Diet holding its sittings at 
Frankfort-on-the-Malne, presided over by Austria. 
Prussia received the Duchy of Posen, with Dant- 
zlc and Thorn (from the Grand Duchy of Warsaw), 
Swedish Pomerania and Rugen from Denmark, the 
restitution of her Rhine Provinces and her ancient 
possessions in Westphalia, and the additions of 
Lusatia, Wittenberg, and Thurlngia from Saxony; 
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thus rising again to the rank of a first-rate Euro- 
pean power; while Russia acquired, under the 
title of the Kingdom of Poland, all that remained 
of The Grand Duchy of Warsaw except Cracow, 
which was made into an independent republic 
under the guarantee of the adjacent States. Ba- 
varia, in exchange for her cessions to Austria, 
received the territory known as Rhenish Bavaria, 



The Second PEACE OF PARIS (Nov. 20, 1815) 
restricted the area of France, by assigning Saar- 
louls, Saarbruck, Marlenburg, and the Duchy of 
Bouillon to Prussia and Belgium; part of Alsace 
to Germany, and the portion of Savoy which had 
been left with France, in 1814, to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. 
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George i. on his accession to the throne of Great 
Britain (ist August 17 14), showed a decided pre- 
ference for the Whigs, by far the larger number of 
the Peers whom he nominated belonging to that 
party. This was a great blow to the Jacobite 
party ; but though out of power, and with small 
hope of success, they made one last desperate 
attempt to raise the country in favour of the Pre- 
tender, James Stuart. Sedition broke out in 
various parts of England — ^leading to the passing 
of the Riot Act (17 15) — but blazed into open re- 
bellion in Scotland, when John Erskine, Earl 
of Mar, leaving London for Aberdeenshire, raised 
the standard of the Stuart at Braemar, 6th Sep- 
tember 17 15. On the 28th of the same month 
he entered Perth, and there proclaimed the Che- 
valier DE St George, under the title of James 
VIII. of Scotland and in. of England. 

PerPh, Dundee, Aberdeen, and most of the large 
towns in the north immediately declared in his 
favour. John, Duke of Argvle, now took com- 
mand of the royal forces in Scotland, taking up 
his quarters in Stirling with about 2000 men, in 
order to prevent Mar's troops from joining the 
English insurgents in Northumberland, where the 
Earl of Derwentwater had joined the cause; 
Mar, by his fatal delay in striking a blow, giving 
him ample time to organize his troops and mature 
his plans. On the loth November Mar quitted 
Perth with 10,000 men, and pushed southwards 
through A uchterarder to A rdoch. Argyle marched 
to Dunblane. The opposing forces met at Sherrlf- 

mulr, three miles N.E. of Dunblane, on Sunday, 
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November 13. In this encounter the insurgents 
were defeated, and several persons of rank taken 
prisoners. On the same day English Jaoobitism 
met its death blow at Preston, where the rebels 
surrendered to the royal army. After the repulse 
at Sherrlf mulr. Mar retired with the remnant of 
his men to Perth, while Argyle re-occupied 
Stirling. On the 2 2d of December the Pre- 
tender landed at Peterhead, met with a &vour- 
able reception at Dundee, and took up his resi- 
dence at Scone, from whence he issued various 
proclamations. His vacillation and incapacity, 
however, disgusted his followers, and on Argylb's 
advancing northwards the insurgents lost hope and 
dispersed, the Pretender marching to Dundee and 
thence to Montrose, from which place he embarked 
for France (February 5, 17 16.) The remnant of 
his army was speedily scattered, taking refuge 
among the northern mountains, and thus ended 
the Rebeluon of 17 15. 

In 1 7 18 the {aimoxis QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE was 
entered into between the four Great Powers, in 
order to check the intrigues of Cardinal Alberoni 
in Spain,* the first result being the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada off Cape Passaro (August 11, 
17 18) by the English Squadron. An attempt was 
made by Alberoni to avenge this defeat, and to 
revive the Jacobite cause in Scotland, The Pre- 
tender was invited to Madrid, and was received 
there with royal honours, and joined by several Jaco- 
bite noblemen. A second armament was collected, 
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and set sail from Cadlz^ but was wrecked in the Bay 
of Biscay. Two vessels only reached Scotland, 
having on board the Marquis of Tulliebardine 
and the Earls Marischal and Seaforth with 300 
Spaniards. These landed at KIniall, Ross-shire, 
but were attacked in the Pass of Qlenshlel* by 
General Wightman (June 17 19) and dispersed. 
The Spaniards surrendered as prisoners of war, 
and were removed to Edinburgh, the three noble- 
men remaining in hiding in the Hebrides till they 
found an opportunity of escaping to Spain, 

In 1720 the wife of the Pretender gave birth 
to a son, thus raising the hopes of the jACOBrrES, 
and causing various plots to be set on foot 

In 1722 a Jacobite invasion from Spain was 
secretly arranged for the following summer; but the 
plan was disclosed to the Government, and active 
measures were taken to prevent its execution. At- 
terburv. Bishop of Rochester, who had been con- 
cerned in this intrigue, was banished. 

In 1735 a disturbance was threatened when a 
tax of sixpence per barrel was imposed on all beer 
or ale brewed in Scotland ; a riot ensued in Glas- 
gow, and the Edinburgh brewers also leagued 
together, but by careful management on the part 
of Walpole, matters were pacifically arranged. 

In the same year an Act was passed for the 
disarming of the Clans, and a survey of the High- 
lands was made by General Wade. At his sug- 
gestion two forts were built— one at Inverness, and 
the other, which still stands, as Fort Augustus, and 
a system of roads was planned and carried out 

In 1736 the Porteous Riots occurred in Edin- 
burgh. Two smugglers, Wilson and Robert- 
son, having robbed a revenue officer, were caught 
and sentenced to death. Wilson aided Robert- 
son to escape, but was himself hanged in the 
Grassmarket Enraged at the execution, the mob 
rose in revolt, when Captain Porteous — who was 
in command of the city guard — ordered his men 
to fire, and killed some of the rioters. For this 
he was tried and sentenced to be executed, but 
received a respite from the English Secretary of 
State. The mob, however, was determined not to 
be baulked of its revenge, and mustering at night 
(Sept 7), the insurgents secured the Ports, dis- 
armed the guards, and breaking into the Tolboolh, 
dragged Porteous thence, and carrying him to the 
Grassmarket, hanged him there. In consequence 
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of this deed, a fine was imposed on Edinburgh, 
and the Lord Provost deprived of his office. 

In the year 1742 certain Scottish Jacobites 
having sent an embassay to represent their views 
to Charles Edward Stuart, son of the Pre- 
tender, that prince left Rome in Jan. 1744, and 
travelled secretly to Paris; the French Govern- 
ment having determined to aid him in an attempt 
to restore the House of Stuart. He set sail from 
Dunkirk with 15,000 troops, commanded by Mar- 
shal Saxe; but the fleet encountering a great 
storm, was partly destroyed and dispersed, when 
the project was abandoned. 

Unable to obtain further aid from the French, 
the Prince determined to trust his cause to the 
devotion of the Highland Clans, and having 
succeeded in borrowing a sum of about ;^8ooo, 
he secured the co-operation of a privateer vessel 
and sailed, accompanied by a few followers, in 
a small brig from the Loire (July 2, 1745). After 
an adventurous voyage, in which both his ves- 
sels were disabled, he landed on the island of 
Eriskay. 

Setting sail for the mainland, he disembarked 
at Moldart, in Inverness-shire, but met at first 
with small encouragement from the Highland 
chiefs. At length one or two rallied round him, 
and a general gathering was fixed to take place 
at Glenflnnan, at the extremity of Glen Shlei 
Here, in the presence of 1500 adherents, the 
standard was raised, the declaration of James 
VIII. read, and Charles Edward proclaimed 
Prince Regent. The news of the young Pre- 
tender's arrival having quickly spread. Sir John 
Cope, at the head of 1400 men, prepared to 
march against the rebels. Leaving Stirling (Aug. 
20), he marched to Crieff, and thence to Dal- 
nacardoch; but learning there that the great 
mountain chain of Corryarrick was in possession 
of the enemy, and fearing to make the attack on 
such ground, he continued his march to Inverness, 
thus leaving the Lowlands open and unprotected. 
Charles Edward immediately took advantage 
of this opportunity, and crossing the Grampians, 
entered Perth, where his forces were considerably 
augmented. On the nth September the south- 
ward march was continued, the army crossing the 
Forth at the Fords of Frew, eight miles above 
Stirling, and halting one night at Falkirk, reached 
the capital on the 17 th, which surrendered after a 
slight show of resistance. The Prince took up his 
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residence at Holyrood Palace, and was again pro- 
claimed at the Market Cross; but after a stay of 
three days, he resolved to give battle to Cope, who 
had embarked with his troops at Aberdeen, and land- 
ing at Dunbar, was about to march upon Edinburgh, 
The Royalist army and the rebel troops met 
at Prestonpans (21st Sept 1745), where, at the 
first onslaught of the Highlanders, Cope's forces 
broke and fled, he himself heading his cavalry in 
their escape, to the shelter of Berwick. The 
slaughter of the infantry was very great, and the 
rebels were left in complete possession of the field. 
Next day the Prince returned in triumph to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained till the end of October, 
mustering troops and levying contributions. On 
the last day of October the camp at Edinburgh was 
broken up, and the southward march for the pur- 
pose of invading England commenced. Charles* 
army now numbered 6000 men, 300 of whom were 
mounted, but the news of the invasion had quickly 
spread, and the King's troops under General 
Wade were already approaching by the east coast 
On the loth November Charles reached Carlisle, 
which was captured after a short siege; and ad- 
vanced thence to Preston and Manchester, where 
he obtained a small number of recruits. On the 
ist December the march towards London was con- 



tinued, and in three days Derby was reached ; but pns^ ^^ to be abandoned, and falling back, the 



Edinburgh to raise the si^e, and die Prince, 
whose army had been swelled by recruits from the 
north, and now numbered 9000 men, determined 
to give him battle. The victory at Falkirk Moor 
(17th January 1746) was a signal one for the Jaco- 
bites, the Royal Troops meeting with a disgrace- 
ful defeat, retreated rapidly firom the field The 
suppression of the rebellion was then placed in 
the hands of the Duke of Cumberland, and on 
hearing of his approach, Charles raised the siege 
of Stirling Castle, spiked the guns, and marched 
northwards to Crieff. Here the army was divided 
into two branches, the Highlanders, commanded 
by Charles, going north, by way of Blair At hole, 
Lord George Murray conducting the second divi- 
sion by Montrose and Aberdeen. At Inverness they 
met, destroying the fortress of Ruthven in Badenoch 
on their way, and being successfiil in several sallies 
which they made fi-om their head-quarters on the sur- 
rounding country. From these last, however, they 
were recalled to take part in the final struggle which 
decided the fate of this unfortunate invasion. On 
the loth April Cumberland's army reached Banff, 
and marched thence to Nairn, which was reached 
on the 15 th. Here the insuigents determined to 
surprise the royal troops; but owing to their &tigued 
condition, and the badness of the roads, this enter- 



Government now began to take active measures, 
and a meeting with the royal troops, which the 
rebels had hitherto skilfully avoided, could no 
longer be postponed ; Cumberland, with a large 
force, lay in wait to intercept them, and a third 
army, under command of the King, was being 
raised in London. Under these circumstances to 
advance would have been madness, and the Prince 
at last reluctantly consented to a retreat. This 
was accomplished secredy with great despatch, and 
was conducted with much skill by Lord George 
Murray, who defeated Cumberland's pursuing 
troops at Clifton J near Penrith* (December i8th), 
and led the remnant of the Prince's army in safety 
on to Scotch ground, where, crossing the Esk^ and 
marching through Dumfries^ they reached Glasgow, 
December 24. After a week's rest there, the 
Prince proceeded to Stirling, took possession of 
the town, and attempted to reduce the Castle, but 
the governor refused to submit General Hawley, 
at the head of a large force, now advanced from 
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Highlanders drew up in line of battle upon Cul- 
led en or Drummosle Moor (i6th April 1746). Cum- 
berland's troops were disposed in three linei 
flanked on each side with cavalry, and the cannon 
so placed as to play directly upon the enemy. 
The usual wild onset of the Highlanders was of 
no avail against the steady line of the Royal troops, 
who had been prepared for this mode of charge, 
and the deadly fire from their artillery did terrible 
execution among the Highland ranks. The vic- 
tory was so complete that in less than an hour die 
moor was clear and the fugitives had dispersed. 
One party, takmg the road to Inverness, was pur- 
sued and cut down. Another, more fortunate, 
escaped to the hills ; the Prince, with one or two 
companions, fled to the house of Lord Lovat, near 
the Fall of Foyers, and thus began the toilsome 
wanderings and hardships he endured for five 
months in his endeavours to escape the vigi- 
lance of his enemies. Leaving Lovat, he crossed 
the country westwards, and after remaining some 
days in hiding, embarked in a small boat fix)m Loch 
na Nuagh, and next day landed on the little island 
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of Benbecula. Thence he was conveyed to Lewis, 
but finding it unsafe, retired to South Ulst In a 
few weeks this island also proved a dangerous 
retreat, owing to the presence of war-ships ; and 
rumours of his hiding-place having got abroad, 
search parties were organized to scour the island. 
From this danger he was rescued by the devotion 
of Flora Macdonald, who took him to the island 
of Skye in the guise of her waiting-maid. From 
Raasay he [crossed to the mainland, where, after 
some months of strange adventure and much hard- 
ship, he succeeded in getting on board a French 
vessel which had ventured into Loch na Nuagh to 
receive him. Favoured by a fog he evaded the 
Engush cruisers, and reached France in safety, 
where he experienced a short-lived popularity. His 
career henceforward was that of a homeless wan« 
derer, France and Spain refusing to shelter him. 
He died at Rome in January 1788. 

The Duke of Cumberland was substantially 
rewarded for his victory at Culloden, and steps 
were immediately taken by Government to punish 
the remaining offenders. Thirty-three persons suf- 
fered at Carlisle for the crime of treason, and 
twenty-two at York, while the three Scotch Lords, 
Kilmarnock, B aimer I no, and Lovat, were brought 
to the block. Lord George Murray escaped to 
the Continent Parliament was occupied till the 
close of the Session of 1748, in adopting measures 
for the pacification of the Highlands, and re-ad- 
justing Scotch legislation. ' The hereditary juris- 
dictions of the chiefs were bought upland transferred 
to the Crown,' and the Highland dress was for- 
bidden by law. These measures, in combination 
with a general Act of Indemnity passed in 1746, 
were found to be sufficient, and the effects of the 
rebellion speedily died away. 

Between the dates of the two Jacobite insur- 
rections, the Church of Scotland was not with- 
out its troubles. One result of the internal strife 
which rent it, was the secession of a large body 
of its members (1733), *on accoimt of the toler- 
ation in the Establishment of certain alleged errors, 
the evils of patronage, and general laxity in discip- 
line.' In 1752 a Relief Church was formed for 
receiving those members of the Establishment 
who felt aggrieved by the policy then ruling its con- 
duct The Secsders remained a united body till 
1747, when they split into two parties, but again 
re-united in 1820. In May 1847, the body of dis- 
senters forming the Rbuef Synod joined the Asso- 



clate Synod, and composed the denomination now 
known as the United Presbyterian Church. 

A Bill having been passed in England in 1778, 
for the purpose of repealing the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics, it was proposed, in 1779, to 
extend the same indulgence to Scotland, This at 
once aroused the Protestants to opposition, and 
No Popery Riots became general Protestant 
Associations were formed in England and Soot-* 
land, Lord George Gordon being elected Presi- 
dent of the former. His name is best known in 
connection with the disastrous excesses which oc> 
curred in London resulting from the failure to have 
the Emancipation Acts repealed. 

The events which signalised the long reign of 
George hi., and the foreign wars in which Great 
Britain took part, have been described elsewhere.* 
In 1820 George iv. ascended the throne. Two 
years later he visited Scotland, landing at Leith, 
and reaching Edinburgh 15th August 1822, where 
he met with a most loyal reception. 

In 1826 an Act was passed to restore the 
Scottish Peerage, which had been forfeited by 
the rebellions of 17 15 and 1745. 

Queen Victoria, who ascended the throne in 
1837, visited Scotland, in company with Prince 
Albert, in September 1842, and held her court at 
Dalkeith Palace. In the following year the Na- 
tional Church was rent by disturbances, the pass- 
ing of the Veto Act (1834) bringing Church and 
State into collision. In 1842, the General Assem- 
bly condemned the Patronage Law of 171 i, as a 
grievance which should have been abolished, and 
laid its Claim of Right before the Throne. The 
claim was disregarded by Government, and the 
vote ot the House of Commons was also unfavour- 
able. At the next meeting of Assembly, Edin- 
burgh, May 1843, 203 members, entering a pro- 
test, seceded from the National Church, and 
formed themselves into a separate communion 
imder the name of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Four hundred and seventy-four ministers 
signed the Protest, and gave up their livings. 

In 1867 the Second Reform BiLLf received 
the royal assent in England, and the following year 
the Franchise was extended on similar principles 
to Scotland. Among other privileges gained by 
this Bill, the four Scotch Universities — Edinburgh, 
St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen — ^received the 
right to return two members between them. 
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CONQUEST OF CANADA AND WAR OF INDEPENDENCE— Map 26. 

A.D. 1757 to 1783. 



The French dominion in North America, estab- 
lished in 1606, was at first confined to Chpe Breton 
and Canada, but under the active government of 
the Marquis of Montcalm (1752), was extended 
along the great chain of lakes towards the Ohio, 
Determined to secure for his country the traffic 
between Canada and the Mississippi, he erected a 
line of fortresses, the most important of which 
were Fort Duquesne on the Ohio, Fort Niagara on 
the Niagara River, and Fort TIconderoga on Lake 
Champlain, This encroachment was the signal for 
an attack on the part of the British. Various 
skirmishes had already taken place between the 
two nations, in one of which General Braddock, 
at the head of a British detachment, had been 
defeated in an attempt to seize Fort Duquesne 
(1755). Measures for a more thorough plan of 
attack were now taken, and the Earl of Loudon 
was placed at the head of the British forces in 
America (1756). The war had an inauspicious 
beginning, for Montcalm succeeded in destroying 
Fort Oswego (August 16), thus gaining possession 
of Lake Ontario; but, in the following year, a com- 
bined expedition, commanded by Amherst and 
BoscAwEN, captured Loulsburg (27th July 1758), 
destroyed the French fleet, and placed the whole 
of Cape Breton and Prinoe Edward Island in the 
hands of the English. In an attack by the 
British troops and American militia upon the 
Forts, a victory at Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg 
(November 25), atoned for a repulse at TIconderoga, 
In the succeeding year (1759), Fort TIconderoga 
was abandoned upon the advance of General 
Amherst, and Fort Niagara was taken. In the 
same year General Wolfe, with an army of 8000 
men, sailed from England, and entering the 8t 
Lawrence^ anchored below Quebec, July 27th. 
Montcalm, meantime, with a force of 12,000 men, 
was entrenched outside the city upon the high line 
of cliffs bordering the river, and, for a time, all 
Wolfe's efforts to dislodge him were unavailing. 
At last, however, stratagem prevailed Dropping 
down the St Lawrence in the dead of the night, he 
scaled the Heights of Abraham at the head of his 
men, and when the day broke (September 12th), 
his army stood in battle array. Montcalm im- 



mediately began the attack, but, in a charge 
headed by Wolfe, his lines were broken, and nis 
troops scattered. This splendid victory, which 
cost Wolfe his life, completed the conquest of 
Canada. Quebec capitulated on the i8th Septem- 
ber, and on the 8th September 1760, Montreal 
surrendered to General Amherst; and a docu- 
ment, signed by the last French Governor ot 
Canada, transferred that country to the Brftish 
crown. This agreement was ratified by the Treaty 
OF Peace, February 10, 1763, and the Colonial 
War between France and England was ended. 

The step which eventually led to the alienation 
of the North American colonies was taken in 
1765, when the STAMP ACT was passed, a Bill 
which imposed on the American settlements Stamp 
duties similar to those in force in England. At 
the same time, the import duties at colonial ports 
were raised, and colonial trade was rigidly restricted 
to British ports. These severe measures, which 
created much discontent, led the American 
colonists to despatch Benjamin Frankun to 
England to represent their cause ; but his remon- 
strance was of no avail, and the American Con- 
gress resolved on resistance. This threat, com- 
bined with Pitt's eloquent denunciation of the 
Bill, led to its formal repeal, i8th March 1768. 
Peace was thus secured for a time ; but the tax on 
tea, which had been retained when the other 
duties were withdrawn, caused much discontent, 
and the arrival of several English ships in Boston 
harbour, laden with tea (Dec 1773), was the signal 
for a serious outbreak on the part of the populace. 
Boston suffered heavily for this act, its ports being 
closed by Act of Parliament (1774), its charter 
altered, and its Custom House removed to Salem. 
The States immediately adopted the cause of 
Massachusetts, and sent delegates to a solemn 
Congress at Philadelphia (4th September 1774), 
when they framed a DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 
and forwarded a petition to the king. This peti- 
tion, and Chatham's bold measure to avert war 
(January 1775), were both slighted, and active 
preparations were immediately made by the 
colonists ; a militia was organised, and arms and 
anmiunition collected. The campaign commenced 
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with a skirmish at Lexington, between the British 
troops under Colonel Smith and a detachment of 
American militia (19th April 1775), in which the 
latter came off victorious. The battle of Bunker's 
Hill (Boston) soon followed (17th June); in the 
storming of this eminence the British troops, 
though ultimately victorious, found that they had 
a formidable enemy to deal with. 

In Jime 1775 General Arnold invaded 
Canada, but was repulsed at Quebec, and com- 
pelled to retire (1776) from the country. Mean- 
while Washington, who was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces (i6th June 
i775)> ^^ engaged in the blockade of Boston, 
which he compelled General Howe to abandon 
(17th March 1776). Howe retired to Halifax, and 
Washington took up his position at New York. The 
next step taken by the colonists was the issue of the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, drawn 
up by Jefferson Quly 4th 1776), and signed by 
the representatives of Thirteen States. Six weeks 
later, Howe landed his troops on Long Island, 
and on August 27th, the battle of Brooklyn was 
fought, in which the Americans suffered a defeat 
Howe marched on New York (iSth December); 
Washington retired before him, and crossed the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania, but by a well-managed 
attack, he took Trenton (26th December 1776), 
and Princeton (3d January 1777), and thus re- 
covered New Jersey. Howe next embarked at 
New York, sailed up the Chesapeake, and marched 
on Philadelphia, encountering and routing the 
American army at the Brandywine River (nth 
September 1777). Philadelphia made no resist- 
ance, and was entered by Lord Cornwallis at 
the head of the British troops (September 27). 
Washington's attempt to recover it by surpris- 
ing German Town (4th October), was without suc- 
cess. Meantime the British army in the North 
fared badly. In June 1777, an invasion of the 
States from Canada was determined on, and 
General Burgovne was successful in taking 
TIconderoga and Fort Edward. Elated with 
these victories, he rashly crossed the Hudson, 
and failing to meet the expected reinforcements 
from New York, he was surrounded on the heights 
of Saratoga (October 17), and forced to surrender. 
In terms of the Convention then made the British 
army was oermitted to march out with the honours 



of war, on condition of not serving again in the 
American campaign. This event determined the 
policy of France, which concluded an alliance with 
the States, 6th February 1778. Spain followed the 
example a year later. In May 1778, Howe was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, who immedi- 
ately withdrew his troops from Philadelphia, and 
crossing tht Delaware, marched towards New York, 
which he reached early in July, Washington fol- 
lowing him. An engagement at Monmouth resulted 
in Clinton's favour, but no decisive step was taken 
by either partyduring the winter. This year was also 
marked by the reduction of Georgia imder Colonel 
Campbell, and by the massacre by the Indians, 
at the instigation of Colonel Butler, of the 
inhabitants of the Yale of Wyoming, on the 
Susquehanna. 

The year 1779 saw some fighting in the South- 
ern States, the capture of two posts on the Hudson 
by Clinton, and an unsuccessful attempt by the 
combined French and American forces to take 
Charleston, which surrendered to Sir Henry 
Clinton, May 12th 1780. Lord Cornwallis 
was left in command, and Clinton, returning to 
New York, again defeated the colonists at Camden, 
i6th August 1780. On the 17th January 1781, the 
British sustained a defeat at Cowpens, On the 
15th March Lord Cornwallis defeated the Ameri- 
can General Green at Guilford, North Carolina, 
and Lord Rawdon again repulsed him at Hob- 
klrk'8 HHI, South Carolina (April 25th). An en- 
gagement at Eutaw Springs, near Charleston, 6th 
September, resulted in great loss to both parties. 
Lord Cornwallis now advanced into Virginia, 
and entrenched himself within the lines of York- 
town, and on the 6th October Washington, aided 
by the French fleet, began to bombard the town. 
Cornwallis, daily expecting aid, held out as long 
as possible, but the French fleet blocking up the 
river and cutting off all supplies, he was forced by 
famine to surrender on 19th October 1781, and 
thus virtually the war was brought to a close. A 
Provisional Treaty with the English was signed 
at Paris, November 30th 1782, and the definitive 
Treaty was signed at the same place September 3d 
1783, Great Britain granting, without reserve, 
the Independence of the United States, and 
ceding, among other privileges, the right of the 
fisheries ofl Newfoundland. 
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INDIAN EMPIRE, FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1757. 



The celebrated corporation known as the East 
India Company, took its rise towards the close of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the first charter of the 
Company being dated 3 ist December 1 600. During 
the seventeenth century the Company made good 
progress, a factory being established at Masullpatam 
(1626), and Fort 8t George (now the citadel of Ma- 
drae) erected in 1639. The year 1645 saw British 
trade established at Balasore and Hooghly; in 1668 
Bombay was granted to the Company by Charles 
II., and in 1698 the ground on which Calcutta now 
stands was presented to it by the Nabob of 
Bengal, In the same year a rival company for 
trade with the East started up, but in 1702 the two 
corporations arranged their differences, and were 
amalgamated under the title of *The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.' 

The prosperity of the United Company soon 
roused the jealousy of the French, who, anxious 
to obtain a firmer footing in India, attacked and 
captured Madras, September 14th, 1746, and took 
the Governor prisoner to Pondlcherry, Robert 
Clive, then a writer in the Corapan/s service, but 
destined later on to play a brilliant part in Indian 
affairs, made his escape to Fort St David, where he 
obtained a commission in the Company's army. 
Elated by this success, Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondlcherry, cherished vast schemes 
for the founding of a French Empire in India, 
and availing himself of the disturbances in the States 
of Central and SoxnuERN India, he succeeded 
in getting himself proclaimed Governor of the 
entire district between the river KIstna and Cape 
Comorln. Trichlnopoly alone refused to submit, 
and Clive came to the front with a plan for its 
relief, by his brave capture and defence of Arcot 
(August 1 751) withdrawing the enemy from Trichl- 
nopoly and raising the siege. Clive left for Eng- 
land in 1752, but returned to India in 1755, when 
he was appointed Governor of Fort 8t George, 
His return was speedily followed by the tragedy of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. Surajah Dowlah, 
Viceroy of Bengal, incited by the French, led an 
army ot 50,000 men against Fort William (May 
1756); the Governor fled, but the settlers, to the 



number of 146, were seized and imprisoned in a 
dungeon known as the Black Hole, 123 of whom 
perished in one night The news caused die 
greatest indignation at Madras, and CLrvE at once 
started at the head of a large force to punish the 
murderers. Calcutta January ist) and Hooghlf 
speedily fell before him ; the French were driven 
from their stronghold at Chandemagore (March 
28th), and at Plassey, 23d June 1757, he met and 
defeated the large army of Surajah Dowlah, a 
victory from which may be dated the foundation of 
the British Empire in India. For this success 
CLrvE was appointed Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor of Bengal, and strengthened his posi- 
tion by a victory over one of the native princes at 
Patna, November 6th, 1763. A second decisive 
victory was obtained over the natives in the fol- 
lowing October by Major Munro, near Buxar, 
Meantime English supremacy was established in 
Southern India by the defeat of Lally, the 
French Governor of Pondlcherry, at Wandewash, 
2 2d January 1760. The British troops were on 
this occasion led by Sir Eyre Coote, who had just 
arrived from England widi reinforcements. CLrvs 
spent the remainder of his stay in India in reform- 
ing the abuses which corrupted the British rule, 
in abolishing private trading among the Company's 
servants, and the receiving of presents from the 
natives. He finally returned to England in 1767, 
and died by his own hand, November 2 2d, 1774. 

The next great name which starts up in con- 
nection with India is that of Warren Hastings. 
Hastings, like Clive, was in his youth a writer 
in the service of the East India Company. The 
ability he displayed during the war with Surajah 
Dowlah brought him into notice, and from that 
time onwards he rose steadily, until in 1774, he was 
elected Governor General of all India. 

This appointment was made in compliance 
with the Regulation Act of 1773, which 'estab- 
lished a Governor General and a Supreme 
Court of Judicature for all British possessions 
in India.* Hastings' great aim was to consolidate 
British rule in the East, and one of the first steps 
he took towards this end was the deposing of the 
native princes, and the suppression of such States 
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as threatened to prove troublesome. While occu- 
pied with these schemes, news of the American 
and French war reached Indldi (July 1778), and 
was the signal for immediate action. The French 
settlement and strong fortress of Pondloherry was 
captured (nth October). At this same time a war 
was being waged against the Mahrattas, a wild 
Hindoo tribe from the western coast, which was 
incited by the French to rebellion. This cam- 
paign was carried on with varying success ; but in 
1779 the strong fortress of Gwallor surrendered, 
and, in January 1780, the Fort of Ahmed abad 
was taken. A new enemy now sprung up in the 
south. Hyder Ali, an adventurer of low origin, 
who had usurped the throne of the Rajah of 
Mysore, thought this a favourable moment to 
expel the English from India ; and collecting a 
well-disciplined army of 10,000 men, he descended 
on the Carnatlc. 

The Uttle army which advanced to meet him 
was worsted, and driven back to the shelter of 
Madras (loth September 1780), and Hyder Ali 
inunediately followed up this success by the cap- 
ture oiAroot (3d November). On the news of the 
invasion reaching Bengal, Hastings immediately 
abandoned his operations against die Mahrattas, 
and despatched Sir Eyre Coote with all the forces 
be could muster, to check Hyder's progress. The 
opposing armies met at Porto Novo (ist July 1781), 
when Hyder Ali met with a signal defeat 
Coote's success was followed up by various minor 
victories, ihaXoi Arnee (2d June 1782) completing 
the overthrow of the invader. Hyder died in the 
following December, and was succeeded by his son, 
Tippoo Sahib, with whom Hastings contracted a 
peace. Hastings' treatment of the Rajah of 
Benares and of the Begums of Oude, from whom 
he extorted vast sums as tribute money, stained a 
rule which was otherwise remarkable for purity and 
temperance, and eventually led to his impeach- 
ment by Burke. The trial, which was begun 13 th 
February 1788, lasted eight years, and ended in 
Hastings' acquittal. 

On August 13, 1784, Pitt's India Bill became 
law, a measure which secured the appointment of 
a Board of Control to act with the East India 
Company. Hastings returned to England (July 
1785), and was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis 
(September 1786). In 1790 Tippoo Sahib again 
became aggressive, but was defeated at Bangalore 
(21st March 1 791) by Lord Cornwallis, who con- 



cluded a treaty with him in the following year 
(March 19th 1793), receiving his two sons as 
hostages.. 

On the outbreak of the war with France (1793) 
the French settlement of Pondloherry was 
captured (August 33). In 1799 Tippoo again 
took up arms, and the British, under Lord Wbl- 
LESLEY, who succeeded Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor, began the siege of Serlngapatam (April 
5), and took it by assault (May 4), Tippoo 
was slain, his dominions divided, and BRrnsH su- 
premacy firmly established in the southern plateau. 
In 1802 the English were called on to interfere 
in a dispute between the Mahratta chiefs, and 
concluded a treaty with the Peishwa at Bassein 
(December 31, 1802), by which that chief was to 
receive an English force into his dominions. The 
Mahratta confederation was subsequently broken 
up by the victories of General Wellbsley and 
General Lake sitAhmednuggur (August 12, 1803), 
Allgurh (September 4), Assays (September 23), 
Delhi (October 16), Agra (October 18), Argaum 
(November 29), and Qawllgurh (December 15), 
on the fall of which fortress the Rajah of Berar 
signed a Treaty of Peace with the British, and 
agreed to resign a portion of his dominions. The 
years 1804 and 1805 saw the defeat of another 
Mahratta chief, Holkar, at Deeg (November 13, 
1804), and at B hurt pore (April 2, 1805). In July 
1806, the Sepoys rose in revolt at Y el lore, and 
massacred a number of officers with their fiEtmilies ; 
the insurgents were speedily subdued, but not 
before they had sustained great losses. In 1814 
the East India Company entered into a war with 
the State of Nepal, which lasted for two years. 
They were victorious at Muokwanpoor (February 
18 1 6), after which the Nepalssb were compelled 
to sign a treaty of peace. The Mahratta chiefs 
again sustained severe defeats in 181 7, at KIrkee 
(November 5), at Nagpore (November 27), and at 
M ah Id poor (December 21). 

The first Burmese War occurred under the 
Governorship of Lord Amherst in 1824, when 
Rangoon was taken (May 11), and on the British 
army proceeding to Yandaboo, the Burmese sur- 
rendered, and signed a treaty, by which they made 
over the provincesof>< racaA? andTenasserIm to their 
conquerors. The next event in Indian history is 
the Afghan war (1838-42), undertaken by the British 
on behalf of Shah Sujah, whose throne had been 
usurped by Dost Mohammed. Kandahar (May 
25 
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4. 1839), and Cabul speedily fell before the ad- 
vancing army, and Shah Sujah was restored to 
power, but a terrible fate was in store for those left 
in charge of the conquered cities. Rising in re- 
bellion at Cabul (November 1841), the Afghans 
hemmed in the English, and cut them off froir all 
aid, treating them with the greatest indignity, and 
finally compelling them to quit the country. The 
retreat by the Khjfber Pass was one long series of 
disasters, and of the 15,000 men who set out on the 
6th January 1842, only one man reached Jelala- 
bad, A force was immediately despatched from 
India on a mission of vengeance, and the Afghan 
army was once more routed. Close upon this 
campaign followed the conquest of Sclnde, which 
was made over to the British Empire by the bril- 
liant victory of Sir Charles Napier at Ueanee 
(February 17, 1843). The first Seikh war is 
also a record of British successes. The opening 
engagement took place at Moodkee, where the 
Seikhs, who had crossed the SutleJ in large num- 
bers, were repulsed (December 18, 1845). The 
British were again victorious at Ferozeshah (De- 
cember 22), and at Sobraon (February 10, 1846), 
where the enemy was completely routed. The 
Punjab was not, however, finally annexed till the 
termination of the second Seikh war in 1849, when 
Lord GouGH completely defeated Shere Singh at 
Qoojerat (February 21). 

In April 1852, war again broke out in Bur- 
mahf when the British troops bombarded Ran- 
goon and took it (April 14); Pegu and Prome 
next fell into their hands, and the result of these 
victories was the annexation of the Province of 
Pegu to the British dominions (December 20, 
1852). A dark deed next stains the page of 
Indian history, in the Mutiny which first broke 
out in a cavalry regiment stationed at Meerut (May 
10, 1857), and thence quickly spread to Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Cawnpore. The frightfiil massacres 
which ensued, the treachery of Nana Sahib, and j 
the atrocities perpetrated by him on the defence- 
less Europeans at Cawnpore, are still fresh in the 
memory of the nation. 



The siege of Delhi was begun by the British 
on the 4th of June, but the rebels made an obsti- 
nate resistance, and the reduction of the city was 
not completed till the close of September. Mean- 
time General Wheeler, who was in command at 
Cawnpore, was obliged, after a brave defence, to 
surrender Qune 26) to the superior forces of the 
Sepoys, led by Nana Sahib, who broke the terms 
of capitulation, and put his prisoners to the sword. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who was hemmed in by the 
natives at Lucknow, died from the effects of a 
wound, and the work of relieving the besieged city 
fell into the hands of General Havelock. At 
Futtehpore (July 12) he succeeded in routing the 
enemy, and on the i6th he drove Nana Sahib 
from Cawnpore and pushed on to Lucknow, which 
he entered (August 26) only to find himself in turn 
besieged, the enemy having renewed the attack. 
Sir Colin Campbell now came to the rescue, and 
two months later (November 17) the relief was 
effected. Sir Colin Campbell's next task was to 
disperse the rebels : Lucknow was finally cleared in 
March 1858^ and on the 7th of May Barellly was 
taken. In April of the same year JhansI fell 
before Sir Hugh Rose, and on the 19th June 
Qwalior was recaptured, but it was not till the 
middle of 1859 that the revolt was finally suppressed 
and Central India pacified. 

One result of the mutiny was a change in the 
government of India. By an Act of Parliament 
passed in August 1858, the rights of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Queen, 
who was proclaimed upon the ist of November. 
Lord Canning was Her Majesty's first viceroy. 
In 1875-76, the Prince of Wales made a tour 
throughout the length and breadth of India, meet- 
ing everywhere with a loyal welcome. In Febru- 
ary 1876, a bill ' granting permission to the Queen 
OF Great Britain and Ireland to add to her 
titles,' was introduced into the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister, and at Delhi (January i, 
1877) Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of 
India, before all the princes and high dignitaries 
of the land. 



The Charter which the East India Company 
had acquired in CHINA during the 17 th century 
expired in 1834, when Lord Napier went out as 
Commissioner. An illicit trade in opium led to 
the war of 1840, in which Amoy, Chusan and 
NIngpo were taken by the British. The dispute 
was adjusted by the Treaty of Nanking (1842). 



The insults offered to the English merchants at 
the ports in 1856 rendered a second campaign 
necessary. The Treaty of Tientsin, by which 
five new ports were opened to British trade was 
not ratified without a fiirther struggle, but on the 
capture of Pekin by Sir Hope Grant (October 
i860), the rebellion was suppresi>ed. 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR.— Map. 29. 

1854 TO 1856. 



The peace which had been maintained between 
the European States since 181 5, was threatened 
with a termination in 1853, by the rising of a dis- 
pute between /?(/55/a and Turkey, The original 
ground of the quarrel was a squabble between the 
Latin and Greek Monks regarding the Holy 
Places in Palestine, the cause of the former being 
espoused by the French Government, while the 
latter were supported by Russia, The negotiations 
entered into between these two powers and Turkey, 
led to still greater complications, and the efforts of 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia (whose 
representatives met at Vienna)^ to bring about a 
settlement, proved unavailing. The Czar, whose 
chief object was the enlargement of his territory, 
finally threw off the mask. On the 26th of June 
1853, he issued a manifesto against Turkey; and on 
the 2d of July his troops crossed the Pruth, and 
entered the Danublan Provinces, This step, which 
caused a strong feeling of indignation throughout 
Europe, naturally led to a Declaration of War 
on the part of Turkey (October 5), and a few 
weeks later the British fleet was despatched to 
Constantinople, The war-feeling in England and 
France was at this time greatly strengthened by the 
conduct of the Czar, in attacking and destroying 
the Turkish fleet stationed at SInope (November 
30). Active preparations were now made for carry- 
mg on hostilities ; the Allied French and English 
fleets were sent to the Black Sea (January 4, 1854), 
troops were being rapidly armed and shipped, and 
on the 27th of March, Great Britain and France 
declared war against Russia, On the 2 2d April 
Odessa, whose batteries had fired upon a flag of 
truce, was bombarded, and severely punished for 
this outrage. Operations were also begun in the 
Baltic, where the strong fortress of Bomarsund 
yielded (August 16) to the French and English 
guns. 

The Allied Army, commanded by Lord Rag- 
lan and Marshal St Arnaud, reached Varna in 
May, and four months later (September 14) they 
landed at Eupatoria, in the Crimea. The Turks 
had meantime been victorious over the Russians 
at Oltenltza (March 28), Kalafat (April 19), Sills- 
tria (May 29), and Glurgevo (July 23), and at 



length succeeded in compelling the latter to retire 
from the provinces they had so rashly entered. 

The Allied Army, consisting of 27,000 English, 
22,000 French, and 5000 Turks, proceeded 
southwards from Eupatoria ; after a toilsome march 
they reached the river Bulganak on the 19th, and 
next day (September 20) they encountered the 
Russian army, posted on the left bank of the 
Alma, After a long and close engagement, which 
lasted for some hours, the Allies drove the 
Russians from their entrenchments, and forced 
them to retreat Resting for some hours on the 
battle-field, the victorious army continued its march 
southwards, and passing Sevastopol, encamped at 
Balaklava (September 28). The siege of Sevasto- 
pol was commenced on the 17th of October, but 
though tremendous efforts were made by the 
Allies, both by sea and land, the fortifications 
proved so strong, that very little progress was made, 
and the damage caused by their batteries was 
speedily repaired by the large garrison within the 
besieged town. On the 25th October, a Russian 
army of 30,000 men, marched on the English po- 
sition near Balaklava, but was bravely repulsed by 
a much smaller force, and compelled to retire. The 
heroic but disastrous charge of the Light Cavalry 
Brigade, under Lord Cardigan, will render this 
engagement an ever memorable one. On the day 
after the conflict, the Russians again made a sortie, 
but at the village of Inkerman they met with such 
determined opposition on the part of the Allies, 
that they were once more forced to retreat A 
second and more important engagement took 
place at this same village on the 5 th of November, 
when the Russians, 60,000 strong, under cover 
of a thick mist, attempted to surprise the British 
position. A long and terrible contest ensued 
between the ill-matched foes, but by dint of the 
greatest bravery and intrepidity, the British held 
their own against the vastly superior forces of 
the Russian army. The arrival of General Bos- 
quet, with 6000 French troops, decided the fate 
of the day ; the Russians were hurled down from 
the heights, and finally repulsed with very heavy 
losses. On the day of the battle of Inkerman, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, with a staff of 
27 
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nimes, arrived at Scutari, and by her skill and 
devotion greatly aided in mitigating the frightful 
fofierings die army was destined to endure. Winter 
now set in with great severity. On the 14th 
November, a terrible storm burst upon the Blaok 
80a, causing great destruction among the shipping, 
and the loss of valuable stores, besides adding 
greatly to the hardships of the army now settled 
down for the long winter before Sevastopol. 
Meantime the destitute state of the army, and the 
general mismanagement of the war department of 
the Government, caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
at home, and on the reassembling of Parliament, 
January 1855, ^^ Roebuck brought forward a 
motion to this effect in the House of Commons, 
which was carried by a large majority. Lord 
Aberdeen immediately resigned, and early in 
February Lord Palmerston undertook the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. Lord Panmure was ap- 
pointed Secretary at War, and a committee of in- 
vestigation was formed. On the ad of March Czar 
Nicholas died, and for a time hopes of peace 
were entertained ; but these were not destined to 
be fulfilled. Sardinia had joined the Alliance in 
January, and issued a declaration of war against 
Russia, The condition of the army was greatly 
ameliorated during this year, by the formation of a 
railway between Balaklava and the British camp, 
by means of which stores and ammunition were 
conveyed to the troops. Active preparations were 
being carried on by both armies for the resuming 
of the siege ; the Allies received large reinforce- 
ments, while the Russians employed the months 
of quiet by strengthening their lines of defence ; 
and on the 9th of April the second bombardment 
was commenced. A fleet sent to the Sea of Azof, 
in May, captured Kertch, Yenlkale, and many forts 
on the sea-border, and destroyed a large quantity 
of Government stores destined for the use of the 
Russian army. The strong fortress of Sveaborg, 
on the Baltic, was bombarded and taken by the 
allied fleets (August 9-1 1.) 

The attack upon Sevastopol was resumed by 
the Allied Army on the 6th of June, and carried 



on with such vigour, diat the Mamelon, and two 
other positions of great importance, were captured. 
The bombardment was renewed on the 17 th, but 
without success, the Allies meeting with a repulse, 
but this check was more than atoned for by the 
signal success of the French over Prince Gort- 
I SCHAKOFF (August 1 6), who had attacked their po- 
sition at the Traktir Bridge on the Tchernaya. The 
final bombardment of Sevastopol was begun on 
the 5 th of September, and continued until the 8th, 
the chief object of the besi^ers being the capture 
of the Malakoff and the Redan. A bold and bril- 
liant assault left the French in possession of the 
former, but the small band of English soldiers, 
under General Codrington, were less fortuate in 
their attempt on the Redan, and being left unsup- 
ported, they were compelled to retire. A renewed 
attack, arranged for die following day, was rendered 
unnecessary by the retreat of Prince Gortschakoff, 
with all his troops, during the night, to the north 
side of the harbour. This step virtually terminated 
the war. The victorious army at once took pos- 
session of the town, and destroyed the docks, forts, 
and arsenals. With the exception of the capture 
of the fortress of KInburn (17th October) by the 
Alues, no event of any note occurred between die 
armies, which lay confironting each other through- 
out the following winter. The heroic conduct of 
General Williams, in the defence of Kars, is the 
only episode which remains to be noticed. He 
repulsed the Russians with great loss, on the 29th 
of September, and defended the town with the 
greatest skill and bravery until the 34th of No- 
vember, when the failure of his supplies obliged 
him to surrender. After many negotiations, a 
Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris (March 30, 
1856), and was ratified on the 27th of April By 
this treaty Russian rule in the Danubian Princi- 
PAUTiES, and control over the mouths of the Danube 
were abolished, and no fleet belonging to any of 
Powers was permitted in the Black Sea, with the 
exception of a small number of armed ships for the 
protection of the coast It was, however, thrown 
open to merchant ships of all nations. 
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There is hardly a year in the history of Europe ' 
more productive of strange and startling events 
tlian that of 1848. The storm which then broke 
over more than one kingdom, was most severely 
felt in FRANCE. Louis Philippe, Dug d*Orleans, 
then occupied the throne, to which he had been 
raised by the Revolution of 1830, and from which 
his own enmity to reform, his duplicity and mean- 
ness, were about to hurl him. 

The undignified conduct of the Citizen King, 
and his abnegation of the principles which he 
had professed on his accession, at length roused 
the indignation of the populace. A demand for 
electorial and parliamentary reform, and for an 
extension of the franchise, was heard in all quar- 
ters, and as expression of the feeling of the country, 
a great Reform Banquet was organised and an- 
nounced to be held in Paris (February 22). Its 
prohibition by Government brought matters to 
a crisis. The mob thronged the streets; trees 
were cut down, and barricades erected, and on all 
sides the cry arose for a Republic. The troops 
which were ordered out to quell the insurrection, 
were in part disaffected, government was completely 
paralyzed, and the excited throng carried all before 
it Concession on the part of the King came too 
late, and on the 23d February he abdicated in 
favour of the Count of Paris, and stealing secretly 
from the palace, made his escape. A Provisional 
Government was immediately formed, and a RE- 
PUBLIC proclaimed. In Mayan Executive Com- 
mittee was elected in room of the Provisional 
Government, and every effort was made to restore 
order in the country, one step being the closing of 
the National Workshops, which had been opened 
to afford employment for the disaffected, but which 
had now become a source of danger to the State. 
This last act was the immediate signal for a renewal 
of the civil war ; the Red Republicans led the 
revolt ; barricades were once more erected, and a 
sanguinary struggle, which lasted four days (June 
23-26, 1848), ensued. Paris was declared in a 
state of siege ; General Cavaignac was appointed 
Dictator, and vigorous measures were taken to 
suppress the insurrection. In November, France 
was proclaimed by the National Assembly to be 



' A Democratic Republic, one and indivisible ;' 
and on the 20th December, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was elected President by a large 
majority of votes. The ambitious designs of the 
new President were gradually unfolded; by his 
famous *coup d'etat' (Dec. 2, 185 1), he prevented 
the recurrence of the revolution, and succeeded in 
having his term of office lengthened by a period of 
ten years. Elated by this success, he assumed the 
title of Emperor in the following year (December 
2, 1852), a proceeding which was confirmed by 
the suffice of more than seven millions of the 
French people; and thus quietly the EMPIRE was 
restored. 

Meantime the insurrectionary wave of 1848 
spread to the other countries of Europe. En- 
couraged by the movement in France, the GER- 
MANS made an effort to throw off the yoke which 
the despotic Diet of Frankfort had imposed on 
them, and to substitute a national parliament, but 
without success. In April 1849 — in accordance 
with a charter drawn up by the national parliament, 
before its dissolution, by which the Empire was to 
be restored — the King of Prussia was elected 
Emperor of Germany, an honour which he de- 
clined to accept Riots now broke out among the 
Red Republicans in various quarters, but by the 
aid of the Prussian troops were soon quelled, and 
in 185 1, after an ineffectual struggle of three years 
duration, the Federal Diet of Frankfort was 
once more re-established, and Germany was com- 
pelled to submit to the old conditions. 

In AUSTRIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE and HUN- 
GARY, the year 1848 was also marked by serious 
outbreaks. Vienna revolted against the oppressive 
government of Ferdinand l, and broke out into 
insurrection. The insurgents took possession of the 
city, and scenes similar to those enacted in Paris 
ensued. Meantime Hungary had taken up arms, 
and emboldened by some concessions on the part 
of the Austrian government, issued a declaration 
of independence. This demand being resisted, a 
long and fierce struggle followed, in which for a 
time the Hungarians were victorious ; but aid be- 
ing procured from Russia, the Hungarian army, 

after a brave contest, was forced to submit, and 
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!Hirrendered to the Russians (August 13, 1849). 
On the 2d December Ferdinand resigned his 
crown in &vour of his nephew, Franz Joseph, 
who announced his intention of ruling on liberal 
principles. 

The fate of Hungary awaited NORTHERN ITALY, 
which renewed the struggle with Austria in 
1848. The Sardinian King, Charles Albert, 
who had placed himself at the head of the insur- 
gents, sustained a defeat at Custozza (24th July), 
and the country was placed under martial law. 
Renewing hostilities in 1849, he was defeated by 
Radetzky at Novara (March 24), and resigned his 
crown to his son Victor Emmanuel ii., who 
concluded a peace with Austria at Milan (August 
6, 1849). Radetzky then commenced the siege 
of Venice, which he reduced (August 30), and 
thus established Austrian rule once more in the 
revolted provinces. The attempt to establish a 
Republic in Rome, under Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
which some months previously had compelled Pius 
IX. to quit that city, was frustrated by the entry of 
the French Qune 30, 1849). Nor did the other 
Italian States fare better, for the King of Naples 
took advantage of a riot to restore the old despotic 
constitution, and in 1849 Sicily was once more 
conquered, and its last hope of independence ex- 
tinguished. In the north the discontent of the 
German people of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN found 
expression in an attempt to liberate themselves 
from the Danish yoke, but after a severe struggle, 
which lasted for three years, the revolt was ended 
by a victory at Idstedt (July 25, 1850). In 
HOLLAND, a revolution was averted by the abdica- 
tion of William i. in favour of his son, who con- 
sented to various reforms. ENGLAND and BEL- 
QIUU alone escaped the universal turmoil In the 
former country, indeed, the Chartist riots, and 
a threatened disturbance in Ireland, caused some 
disquiet, but strong measures being adopted, order 
was speedily restored. 

1^1 1853, war again threatened Europe. RUSSIA, 
bent on enlarging her dominions in the East, 
invaded the Dan ub Ian Provinces, a step which 
induced the Western Powers to take up arms in 
defence of Turkey. France and England, acting 
in unison, sent large armies to the Crimea, where, 
by their victories (1854-5*) they succeeded in 
curbing the power of Russia, and forced her to 
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abandon her plans with regard to Turkey. Mean- 
time, in ITALY, discontent was daily on the increase, 
and a war with Austria became inevitable. In 
1859, the Sardinian King, to whom the Italians 
looked as their champion, formed an alliance with 
France, and hostilities commenced. The Italians 
crossed the TIcIno (April 29), and the first encounter 
took place at Uontebello (May 20), where the 
AusTRiANS were repulsed with great loss. The bril- 
liant victories of the Allies at Magenta (June 4) 
and Solferino (June 24) followed in rapid succession, 
and by the Peace of Vlllafranca Quly 11) Austria 
was compelled to relinquish Lombardy. Tuscany, 
Uodena, Parma, Romagna, and the Marches, were 
also annexed to Sardinia in i860, but Nice and 
Savoy fell to the share of France. In the same 
year Garibaldi, aided by a volunteer force, began 
his brilliant Sicilian campaign. Landing at 
Marsala (May 1 1), he conquered the royal troops 
at CalataflmI, and took Palermo, and by his victory 
at Melazzo (July 20) secured the whole of Sicily. 
Crossing to Calabria, he entered Naples without 
striking a blow. Qaeta, surrendered after a brave 
defence, and the Two Sicilies were united to Sar- 
dinia. On the 17th of March 1861, Victor Em- 
manuel was proclaimed King of Italy at Turin. 
Venetia and the States of the Church still re- 
mained to be freed; the former was annexed in 
1866, when Italy sided with Prussia in her war 
with Austria, and secured Venice as her share of 
the spoil ; and the latter in 1870, when Napoleon 
III. surrendered at Sedan, and Rome became the 
capital of Italy, 



The agitation which had prevailed for some 
years in POLAND, culminated in an insurrec- 
tion in 1863, when the oppressed nation rose en 
masse to protest against the indignities heaped on it 
by the Russian Government The sympathy of 
most of the European Powers was roused, and 
England, France, and Austria addressed remon- 
strances to Russia, but without effect, and the 
Western Powers declining to interfere further, 
the struggle became hopeless, and all efforts at 
resistance were punished with great severity. In 
the same year, the question of the right of accession 
to the Duchies of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN was 
once more revived, being rendered important by 
the death of Ferdinand vii., the last of the Olden- 
burg line. In anticipation of the dynasty becoming 
extinct, the Great Powers had, in 1852, settler 
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the succession on Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
holstein-Glucksburg ; the Duke of Augusten- 
BURG, heir to the Duchy of Holstein, being induced 
to withdraw his claim* Bad feeling, however, 
existed between Germany and Denmark, and the 
death of Frederick and accession of Christian 
IX., afforded an excuse for opening up the matter 
again, and finally led to the declaration of war by 
the two Great German Powers. The Danes, un- 
able to cope with the superior forces of Austria and 
Prussia, fell back before the invaders. D tippet was 
captured (April i8, i864),and by the treaty of Vienna 
(October 30) Denmark was compelled to relinquish 
Schleswlg'Holsteln and Lauenburg. By a conven- 
tion concluded at Qasteln (August 14, 1865), 
it was agreed that Schleswlg should fall to the 
share of Prussia, while Holstein was placed under 
the administration of A ustrla. Scarcely a year later, 
however, a rupture occurred between the Allies on 
the question of the government and final disposal 
of the Duchies, and preparations for a conflict were 
made on both sides. Itatf joined the cause of 
Prussia, hoping to secure Venetla, and on the 18th 
June 1866, the Prussian Government declared war 
against Austria. During a campaign of six weeks, 
the Prussians were almost invariably successfiil,and 
the decisive victory at Sadowa (July 3), brought the 
war to a conclusion. The Italians, though defeated 
at Custozza (June 24), attained their end, for by 
the peace of Prague (August 23), Austria agreed 
to restore Venetla to Italy, while Prussia claimed, 
besides Schleswlg and Holstein, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort At the conclusion 
of the war a separate and responsible Ministry was 
constituted for Hungary, and Francis Joseph, 
having sworn to maintain the ancient constitution, 
was crowned at Pesth (June 1867), 

In 1868, SPAIN was the scene of a revolution, 
which deprived Isabella il of the throne to which 
she had succeeded in 1833. Her corrupt court, and 
the policy of her ministers, had a disastrous efiect 
on the country, and were the final cause of her over- 
throw. The insurrection began by the revolt of 
the army and navy (September 18), and a week 
later the Queen fled to France, Prim, who had 
escaped from the country after failing in an attempted 
revolution in 1866, now returned and took com- 
mand of the army. A Provisional Government 
was formed under the Presidency of Marshal Ser- 
RANO) who W.XS later appointed Regent, while 



Prim took command of the army. The Jesuits 
were expelled, and the religious communities 
established under Isabella were dissolved. The 
majority of the Provisional Government were, 
however, in favour of a Monarchy, and the fol- 
lowing year negotiations were set on foot for the 
election of a King ; but the inability of the minis- 
ters to agree in their choice, gave an opportunity 
for Republican and Carlist agitations. The 
choice finally fell on Prince Amadeus, second son 
of Victor Emmanuel, who was elected by the 
Cortes to fill the vacant throne (November 16, 1870) 
in spite of Republican opposition. 

In the latter half of 1870, the smouldering feud 
that had long existed between FRANCE and 
PRUSSIA broke out into open war, startling the 
whole of Europe, Preceded in France by *a 
long series of domestic intrigues,' and by firequent 
political agitations, the war was undertaken by the 
Emperor, — who counted on the support of Austria 
and the neutrality of South Germany, — in the hope 
of regaining his lost popularity and securing his 
dynasty. A dispute regarding the Prussian can- 
didate for the vacant throne of Spain, and a fancied 
slight on the part of the latter country, were seized 
on as a pretext for the quarrel, and on the i6th of 
July, the French declaration of war was delivered 
at Berlin. The Ebiperor, rel3ring on the eflicient 
state of the army, which had been re-organised since 
Sadowa, determined to command in person ; but 
by an unaccountable and disastrous delays in strik- 
ing the first blow, he aided in bringing about the 
long-deferred union in Germany, North and South 
united against the common danger, and the gathered 
forces of the country, led by the King and General 
MoLTKE, were already marching towards the Rhine, 
On the 2d of August, Napoleon crossed the 
firontier, and gained a small advantage at Saarbruck, 
Three days later General Douay, who held the 
lines of Wlssembourg, was attacked and defeated 
by the Crown Prince of Prussia. Marshal 
Macmahon now took up a strong position at 
Worth, which the Crown Prince, who lead the 
South German army, succeeded in carrying on 
the 6th, routing the enemy, and continuing his 
march unopposed towards Parts. A second de- 
feat, accompanied by heavy loss, was sustained by 
the French on the same day at Saarbruck, when 
General Steinmetz stormed the heights of Sptch* 
eren. The news of these defeats caused intense 
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excitement in Paris; the Ministry at once resigned, 
and a new one was formed, while General Trochu 
was elected commander of the army of Paris. 

Bazaine, to whom the Emperor had resigned 
the command, still lingered at Metz, round which 
the main army was concentrated; but on the 
14th he began his retreat, hoping to join Mac- 
MAHoN, who had reached Chalons, a movement 
which was frustrated by the advance of Steinmetz. 
The two sanguinary battles of Rezonville and 
Qravelotte were fought on the i6th and i8th, and 
resulted in favour of the Germans, Bazaine being 
compelled to abandon all hope of joining Mac- 
MAHON and to retire again on Metz, where he was 
hemmed in. Macmahon now directed his march 
to the north-west (August 22), in order to relieve 
the beleaguered army, marching by way of 
Rhelms, Rethel, and Mouzon, towards Montmedy, 
but owing to the inefficient state of his troops 
the Germans overtook him, and in the series 
of engagements which followed, the French 
were driven back from all sides on Sedan, 
which capitulated on the 2d September. The Em- 
peror himself surrendered (September 4, 1870) in 
person to the King of Prussia, with 90,000 men. 
The Parisian mob immediately proclaimed a Re- 
public, under a Provisional Government; the 
Ministers took to flight, and the Empress, with 
difficulty, made her escape to England. The de- 
fence of the capital was placed in the hands of 
General Trochu, and preparations for resistance 
were at. once made, for the march on Paris had 
already begun. The investment by the Germans 
was completed on the 19th September, and Paris 
was cut off from communication with the rest of 
France. An attempt at this time to arrange an 
armistice with Count Bismarck failed, and shortly 
afterwards, the fortress of Strasbur^ capitulated, 
after a five weeks siege. 

The army of the Loire, raised by the exertions 
of Gambetta, who undertook the Government of 
France outside Paris, was defeated in an engage- 
ment with the Bavarians at Orleans (October 10), 
and the last opportunity 'of retrieving her broken 
fortunes was lost to France by the surrender of 
Bazaine at Metz (October 29), with 170,000 men. 
The recapture of Orleans by the French (Novem- 
ber I o) was the one bright spot in a series of dis- 
astrous defeats, and a desperate attempt to open 
the road to Paris (November 27) was utterly un- 



successful The sortie of a force from Paris, under 
General Ducrot, who crossed the Mame, was 
attended by no better fortune, and after three days 
of hard fighting, a retreat was found necessary. 
On the 4th December, Orleans was once more re- 
captured, and the French army was divided into 
two branches; that under Chanzy being quickly 
dispersed with great loss, while that under BouR' 
BAKi, baffled in an attack on General Werder, near 
Belfort, and unable to maintain its position, re- 
treated across the frontier to Switzerland early in 
February, where it was disarmed. 

Meantime the investment of Paris had been 
constantly drawing closer, and every effort at relief 
having failed, overtures for capitulation were com- 
menced in the middle of January, and on the 28th, 
Paris surrendered. On the i8th of the same 
month (1871), the King of Prussia was proclaimed 
Emperor of German/ at Versailles, the consti- 
tution of the North German Confederation 
being extended to the new German Empire. 
Preliminaries of peace were signed on the 26th of 
February, and ratified on the i6th of May, France 
ceding Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, and 
paying an indemnification of 5,000,000,000 firancs. 
The termination of the war was succeeded by an 
outburst of civil strife in the capital, which was 
held by the communistic insurgents till May, when, 
by vigorous efforts on the part of the Government, 
the insurrection was suppressed. The Conserva- 
tive Republic then established continues to exist 

In 1873 the short and stormy reign of King 
Amadeus in SPAIN* came to an end, hastened by 
the Carlist insurrection in the North, and the 
general and hopeless state of disorder all over the 
country. On the nth of February, the King 
abdicated and left the country, and a Republic 
was proclaimed, which, in its turn, gave way to the 
Provisional Government of Marshal SERANa 
After two years of desultory warfare with the Car- 
LiSTS in the North, a second military revolution 
was quietly accomplished, and Alfonso xii., son 
of Queen Isabella, was proclaimed king on the 
31st of December 1874. The nation acquiesced 
in this step, and the new monarch landed at 
Barcelona in January 1875, and assumed the reins 
of Government, being at once recognised by all 
the European Powers. 



* See Map 24. 
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The Colonies and Dependencies of GREAT 
BRITAIN emhrsices nearly one-third of the surface 
of the globe, and occupy an area estimated at 
^}^7^9^3S square miles. Of these the smallest 
number belong to EUROPE, and were acquired in 
the following order : — 

Channel Islands, oflf the coast of Normandy, 
annexed to Britain in 1066. Population (187 1) 

90,596. 

Gibraltar, a rocky promontory at the southern 
extremity of Spain, three miles in length, strongly 
fortified, and valuable as a naval and military 
station. Taken by the British in 1704, Popula- 
tion (1876) 25,432. 

Malta, an island in the Mediterranean, seventeen 
miles in length, which possesses a splendid harbour, 
and is the head-quarters of the Mediterranean fleet 
Taken by Great Britain in 1800. Population 
(1876) 149,270, exclusive of British troops. 

Heligoland, a small island in the North Sea, 
ceded to Britain in 1807. Population(i87i) 1913. 

Our ASIATIC possessions are — 

The Empire of India, the central peninsula of 
Southern Asia, for the conquest and annexation of 
which see Map 28. The chief articles of commerce 
are rice, sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, 
tea, etc. The area under British Administration 
is calculated at 909,834 square miles, and the 
population in 1876 was estimated at 191,065,445. 

The Straits Settlements, situated in the Straits 
of Malacca, include Penang, ceded to the Indian 
Government in 1786 ; Province Weilesley, on the 
mainland, surrendered in 1798; Singapore, taken 
possession of in 1819; and Malacca, which was 
transferred to the British crown in 1824. Total 
area 1440 square miles. Population (187 1) 
308,097. 

Ceylon, an island lying to the south-west of 
India, 270 miles in length and 140 in breadth. It 
was captured by a British expedition in 1796, and 
erected into a separate colony in 1802. The 
native Kingdom of Kandy, in the interior, was an- 
nexed in 1 81 5. The island produces valuable 



woods, coffee, cotton, etc Area, 24,454 square miles. 
Population (187 1) 2,405,287. 

Aden, an important town and free port in the 
south-west of Arabia, which passed mto British 
hands in 1838. It is strongly garrisoned, and is 
valuable as a coal-depdt for Indian vessels. Popu- 
lation (187 1) 22,507. 

Hon^ Kong, an island on the south-east coast 
of China, nine miles in length. It is a military 
and naval station, and is the chief seat of the 
Chinese trade in opium, sugar, cotton, rice, tea, eta 
It was ceded to Britain in 1843. The opposite 
peninsula of Kowloon was ceeded to Britain in 
1 86 1 and forms part of the colony. Area, 32 
square miles. Population (187 1) 124,198. 

Labuan, an island lying to the north west of 
Borneo, with a good harbour. Ceded to Britain 
in 1846. Area, 45 square miles. Population 
(1871)4898. 

Perim, a bleak rocky island, fortified and gar- 
risoned by the British to command the entrance 
to the Red Sea by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Acquired 1855. Population (1871) 211. 

In AFRICA Great Britain possesses — 

Gambia, on the west coast, founded in 1631, 
The chief station is Bathurst, at the mouth of the 
Gambia. Area, 21 square miles. Population 
(1871) 14,190- 

St Helena, an island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 1140 miles west of the African coast It 
was ceded by the Dutch to the British in 1673. 
It is famous as being the residence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from 181 5 till his death in 182 1. Area, 
47 square miles. Population (187 1) 6241. 

Gold Coast, comprising that portion of Guinea 
between the rivers Assini and Volta, Acquired by 
the British and Dutch in 1660, but relinquished 
by the latter in 1872. Gold is one of the principal 
exports. Chief station. Cape Coast Castle, Area, 
16,620 square miles. Population (1871) 408,070. 

Lagos, an island and port on the Slave Coast, 
to the east of Cape Coast Castle, was established 
as a British settlement in 1861, to fiirther the 
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suppression of the slave trade and the develop- 
ment of commerce. Population (187 1) 62,021. 

Sierra, Leone, comprising the small peninsula 
of that name, purchased by private individuals in 
1787, and surrendered to the Crown in 1807, and 
other districts lying to the north and south of it, 
which have been more recently acquired. Free- 
town is the capital. Total area, 468 square miles. 
Population (187 1) 38,936. 

Cape of Good Hope, or Cape Colony, the south- 
western extremity of Africa, extending northwards 
to the Orange River, was first colonized by the 
Dutch in 1652, was taken by the British in 
i795> restored to Holland in 1802, and again 
retaken in 1806, since which time it has been a 
British possession. Length firom north to south 
600 miles, breadth 45a Cape Town is the capital 
The chief exports are corny woo/, wines. Aides, ostrich 
feathers, copper, diamonds, and cotton. Area, in- 
cluding British Caffraria, incorporated in 1866, 
and the dependent provinces, 195,883 square miles. 
Population (1875) 1^^f9^^ 

Baeuto Land was annexed in 1871. Popula- 
tion (1877) 7SiOoo> and the 

Transkelan Districts in 1875. 

Qrlqua Land West, the district of the diamond 
fields, lying to the north of the Orange river, was 
constituted part of the British dominions in 1871, 
and has since been incorporated with Cape Colony, 
Population about 50,000. 

The Transvaal, lying to the north of Natal, 
formerly a Republic founded by Dutch emigrants 
from Cape Colony in 1840, was added to the 
dominions of the Crown in 1877. Area, 115,000 
square miles. Population estimated at 300,00a 

Natal, on the south-east coast, was founded by pri- 
vate enterprise in 1824, and erected into a distinct 
colony in 1856. Chief towns, Pietermarltzburg 
and Durban ; — Port Natal is the only port Area, 
18,750 square miles. Population (1876) 326,957. 

The annexation of Walflsch Bay, on the west 
coast, to Britain, in March 1878, is likely to lead 
to the occupation of territory extending from the 
Orange River to Cape Frio, on the coast, and ulti- 
mately to the whole of the country south of that 
point 

Mauritius, an island of the Indian Ocean, 
east of Madagascar, was resigned by the French 
to the British at the peace of 1815. Su^ar is the 
chief export Area, 739 square miles. Population 
(1875) 344.60a. 



Ascension, a volcanic islet in the South Atlan- 
tic, was uninhabited till 181 5, when the British 
took possession of it It is retained as a coal and 
store depdt for ships from the £ast Population 
(1871) 27. 

Our first possession m NORTH AMERICA was 
Newfoundland, an island situated on the north-east 
side of the Quif of St Lawrence, It was dis- 
covered by John Cabot, in the service of Britain, 
in 1497, and claimed as a British dependency, 
though not confirmed to England till 1763. It is 
chiefly valuable for its cod-fisheries. Area, 40,200 
square miles. Population (1874) 161,389. 

Labrador, a dependency of Newfoundland, 
is a barren and desolate region, stretching north- 
wards from Belleisle Strait, but abounds in 
good fishing groimds. Population (187 1) 2500. 

The Dominion of Canada now includes the 
whole of British North America, with the ex- 
ception of Newfoundland, the separate provmces 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, hav- 
ing been united under one constitution in 1867. 
In 1870, the Dominion was extended over the 
North-West Territories; in iS'ji, British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island were added ; and in 1873, 
Prince Edward Island was also incorporated. 

Canada was ceded to Britain by France in 
1763.* It was then, and still is, densely wooded, 
and timber is a staple article of export Nova 
Scotia is rich in mineral wealth, while the North' 
West Territories afibrd vast hunting grounds, horn 
which furs are supplied to all the markets of the 
world 

Total area of the Dominion, 3>5 139325 square 
miles. Population (1871) 3^718,745. 

The British possessions in the WEST INDIES 
comprise the following : — * 

The Bahama Islands, consisting of many hun- 
dreds of islands and islets, about twenty of which 
are inhabited. The chief of these is New Providence, 
where the first British settlement was made in 
1629. Total area of the group, 5800 square miles. 
Population (187 1) 43,900. 

Jamaica, our most important dependency in- 
the West Indies, is 140 miles in length, and 50 in 
width. It was ceded to England by Spain in 
167a Kingston is the capital Sngar and rum 
are among the exports. Area, 4256 square miles. 
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Population (187 1) 506, 154* lurks and CalooB 
Islands were annexed to Jamaica in 1873. Area, 
223 square miles. Population (187 1) 4723. 

The Virgin islands form a link between Puerto 
Rico and the Lesser Antilles. The three belonging 
to Britain have an area of 64 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1871) 6651. 

The Windward islands (Northern and Southern), 
fifteen of which are under British Government 
Of these Barbadoes, our oldest possession, dates 
firom 1605. Population (1871) 284,078. 

Trinidad, to the south of the Windward Group, 
capitulated to the British in 1797. Area, 1755 
square miles. Population (187 1) 110,000. 

The Bermudas are an isolated group of islands, 
coral reefs, and rocks in the Nortl) Atlantic, a very 
small portion of which are inhabited. They were 
first colonised in 161 1. Area, 40 square miles. 
Population (187 1) 15,309. 

British Honduras, or Belize, is a wood-cutting 
settlement on the west coast of the Caribbean 
Sea, which was granted to Britain in 1783. Its 
area is estimated at 13,500 square mile*. Popula- 
tion (1870) 24,70a 

British Guiana, situated on the north coast of 
South America, was originally a Dutch settle- 
ment, but was transferred to Britain in 1796, and 
finally confirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 18 14. 
Sugar, rum, and timder are the chief exports. 
Capital, Georgetown. Area, 85,425 square miles. 
Population (1871) 215,200. 

The Fallcland Islands (East and West), in the 
South Atlantic, have been British property since 
1 77 1. They are visited by vessels rounding Cape 
Horn, Area, 4740 square miles. Population 
(1876) 1153. 

Of our possessions in AUSTRALASIA, Australia 
forms the chief portion, and is the largest island in 
the world. Its greatest length, firom north to 



south, is 2000 miles, and breadth, firom east to west, 
2400. As a wool-producing country it takes high 
rank, and it is also rich in minerals. It is divided 
into five colonies, which were formed in the follow- 
ing order: — Hew South Wales, 1788; Western 
Australia, 1829; South Australia, 1836; Victoria, 
1850, and Queensland, 1859. northern Territory 
was annexed to South Australia in 1863. Total 
area, 2,945,227 square miles. Population (1877) 
2,500,000. 

Horfolk Island, which belongs to Hew South 
Wales, was originally a penal settlement Popula- 
tion (1871) 481. 

Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land, to the south 
of Australia, was first occupied as a penal settle- 
ment in 1803 ; in 1825 it was separated firom Hew 
South Wales, of which it was a dependency, and 
made into a distinct colony; and in 1853 trans- 
portation of criminals was abolished Agriculture 
is the chief industry. Area, 26,200 square miles. 
Population (1876) 104,573. 

The colony of Hew Zealand, in the South 
Pacific, consists of three islands (Horth, South, and 
Stewart), which were ceded to Great Britain by 
the Maories in 1840. IVbol and gold are the most 
important exports. Area, 102,260 square miles. 
Population (1875) 421,326. 

The Chatham Islands, 400 miles east of Hew 
Zealand, were discovered in 1791, and are fire- 
quented by whalers. The group has an area of 
520 square miles. Population (1874) 130. 

The Feejee islands, in the South Pacific, were 
annexed to the British Empire in 1874. The 
group comprises over 300 islands and islets, but 
the most important are Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. 
The vegetation is remarkable for luxuriance. 
Cotton, sugary McAe-de-mer, cocoa-nut oil, etc., are 
exported. Area, 8034 square miles. European 
population (1876) 1569. 



Cyprus, an island in the Mediterranean, off 
the south coast of Asia Minor, 150 miles in 
length and 50 in breadth. Pop. 135,000. Area 
3678 square miles. By a treaty signed (June 4, 
1878) between Great Britain and the Ottoman 
Empire, the latter 'consents to assign the island 
of Cyprus, to be occupied and administered by 

England.' 

About three-fourths of the surface is mountam- 
ous, the remainder consisting of immense and fer- 
tile plains. Climate generally healthy, although 
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extremely hot in summer. Some marshy districts 
giving rise to intermittent fevers. 

The chief products are wheat, barley, cotton, 
silk, wool, tobacco, fruits, locust-beans, salt, and wine. 

The rivers of Cyprus are mere mountain tor- 
rents, the roads are few, and the towns and villages 
mean and squalid The chief towns are Lefkosia 
(Nicosia), the capital ; Famagusta, the chief port ; 
Larnaca, Limlsol, and Baffa. In ancient times 
Cyprus was famous for its gold, silver, tin, and 
copper mines, which are now neglected 
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In December 1876, in consequence of the hostili- 
ties which had broken out some time previously 
between Turkey, and Servla and Montenegro, it 
was determined by the Great Powers to submit 
certain bases to the Porte, * upon which not only 
peace might be brought about with the Principali- 
ties, but the permanent pacification of the disturbed 
provinces, including Bulgaria, and the amelioration 
of their condition, might be effected.' An armistice 
being arranged (November i) between Turkey axid 
Seriia, a Conference, at which Turkey, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, a,nd England were 
represented, met at Constantinople, and held 
its first sitting on the 23d December 1876, under 
the presidency of Safvet Pasha. At the second 
meeting of the delegates, the armistice was ex- 
tended for two months, but subsequent meetings 
led to the dissolution of the Conference on 
January aoth, 1877, the Porte absolutely refusing 
to agree to the proposals recommended by the 
Allies, yielding only on the point of concluding 
peace with Servia (February 28). 

In consequence of a Circular Note sent by 
Russia to the Powers, the document known as 
* the Protocol,' was signed in London (March 31, 
1877) by the representatives of France, Italy, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria, and by Lord 
Derby on behalf of Britain, who added a memor- 
andum to the effect, that the adhesion of the English 
Government would be withdrawn in the event of 
Russia declaring war. This document, in which 
the Powers expressed their anxiety that the 
promises of the Ottoman Government should be 
carried out, while reserving to themselves, in case 
of failure, the right * to consider in common as to 
the means best fitted to secure the well-being of 
the Christian population, and the interests of 
general peace,* was indignantly repudiated by the 
Porte (April 10), and Russia, without further 
consulting the Powers, issued a declaration of 
war (April 24), and ordered the troops to cross the 
frontier, both in Europe and Asia. Lord Derby, 
in replying to the Russian Circular, exi^ressed regret 
and disapproval of the Cxar's decision. 

The campaign in EUROPE was entrusted to the 
Cxar's brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas^ who 
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was appointed commander-in-chief, and who im- 
mediately crossed the Pruth with a large force. 
Prince Charles of Roumania having determined 
to co-operate with the Czar, the Russian troops 
met with no resistance in their passage through his 
territory to the Danube, and the crossing of the 
river was effected without serious opposition (June 
24), by a portion of the force in front of Qalatz, 
Three days later the main army crossed from 
Simnltza, and occupied SIstova, on the opposite 
bank. Continuing their advance, the Russians 
surprised and took possession of Tlrnova, the 
provincial capital, where they established a Civil 
Government. The surrender of NIcopolls, after a 
short defence (July 15), was an event of importance, 
as it secured a passage over the Danube, and 
enabled the Russians to build a permanent bridge. 
OsMAN Pasha marching to the relief of NIcopolls, 
at once occupied Plevna, a valuable position whicl^ 
the Russians had overlooked, and immediate!) 
begun the construction of earthworks. In an un- 
successful attempt to take it (July 21), the Russians 
met with their first defeat 

The first passage of the Balkans was effected 
by General Gourko, afler the occupation of 
Tlrnova, by a small mountain pass a little to the 
south-east of that town, which was pointed out to 
him by a Bulgarian guide. After several success- 
fill engagements, Gourko, marching firom Eski 
Saghra, attacked and took Kesanlik, and entering 
the Shipka Pass, compelled the Turkish troops to 
abandon it, and to fly in confusioa Fortune did 
not long favour him, however, for on the arrival of 
Suleiman Pasha with a large force, he was com- 
pelled to retreat to the Balkans. A renewed 
assault was made on Plevna on the 30th July, 
when the Russians met with a disastrous defeat, 
and were repelled with heavy loss. About this 
date they were also compelled temporarily to 
abandon KustenffJI, which was bombarded by the 
Turkish fleet Engagements were at this time 
carried on between Rustchuk and Glurgevo, and 
at various other points on the Danube, 

While the struggle was once more renewed 
in the Shipka Pass, the rival armies, each obsti- 
nately maintaining its position, a separate force, 
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commanded by the Cesarewitch, faced the Jurk^, 
wider Mehemet Ali on the Z.o/77; a tributary of 
the Danube, which enters it near Rustchuk, The 
Russians began the attack on August 22, but 
were driven back the following day on Sultankol, 
A few days latter the Turks renewed the attack, 
and were again successful at the village of Kara- 
hassankolf thus securing the country between the 
rivers Lom and Ak Lorn, 

On the 2d September the Russians drove the 
Turks from their stronghold at Lovatz, and great 
preparations were now made to renew the attempt 
on Plevna, The nth September was the day 
fixed on for the attack, when repeated assaults 
were directed against the formidable redoubts. 
After some exciting and brilliant fighting, the 
Gravltza redoubt on the right, and three upon 
the left, were taken by the Russians, the latter, 
however, were retaken by the enemy on the fol- 
lowing day, with heavy loss on both sides. 

This defeat led to the abandonment of direct 
assaults upon the Turkish stronghold, and prepara- 
tions for a complete investment were at once made. 
On the 2 2d, the Turks were reinforced by convoys 
sent on from Sofia, but the last supplies reached 
the camp early in November, as after that date 
General Gourko, with a large cavalry force 
occupied the Sofia road, and by capturing several 
Turkish forts, rendered communication difficult 

By the middle of November Plevna was com- 
pletely invested ; but though his provisions were 
almost exhausted, and all hope of aid was at an 
end, OsMAN Pasha still refused to surrender. On 
the loth December he crossed the river YId at the 
head of his whole army, and early next morning 
he began an attack on the Russian works, in the 
desperate hope of forcing a passage and reaching 
WIdIn, Afler a fierce struggle, this hope was 
completely defeated, and finding himself cut off in 
front, and his fortifications occupied by the Rus- 
sians and Roumanians, he was at last forced to 
surrender. 

At the conclusion of the year, the struggle in 
the Shipka Pass was still going on, and the rival 
armies, facing each other at the Lom, stil! met 
from time to time. The only other events of im- 
portance were the siege and capture of NIkslkl, in 
Montenegro (September 9), and the declaration of 
war by Servia after the fall of Plevna, 

The chief operations in ASIA during this year 

were the sieges of Kars and Erzeroum, Large 
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preparations having been made during the winter 
for the campaign in ARMENIA, hostilities com- 
menced at an earlier date than in EUROPE, The 
Russian force assembled at Alexandropol, under the 
Grand Duke Michael, crossed the frontier on 
the 24th April, and marched simultaneously by 
three roads on Erzeroum, 'Each was defended 
by a fortress, and, consequently, till these barriers 
had been removed, the movements of the separate 
columns were somewhat hampered. Bayazld, on 
the southern road, capitulated without a shot on 
the 26th of April, the garrison escaping to Van, 
Ardahan, on the northern road, fell after an assault 
on the 17th May;'* at Kars alone, which was 
more strongly fortified than the other two, were 
the Turks able to hold their own. Leaving a 
strong force before Kars, the Russians now pushed 
on towards Erzeroum, driving the Turkish columns 
before them, and occupying Oltl (May 28) (which 
was, however, shortly retaken by the Turks) and 
Zaidlkan (June 9). On the i6di June an import- 
ant engagement was fought at Zaidlkan, when the 
Turkish army was routed and driven back on Dell- 
baba, about 1000 prisoners being captured On 
the 2 1 St the Turks were successful in re-occup)dng 
Bayazld, and invested the citudel, and at the same 
time the Russians received a severe check at 
Dellbaba, and were again driven back on Zaidlkan, 
A second defeat was in store for them on the 25 th, 
when they were worsted in a gallant attempt to 
storm a strong Turkish position at Zewln. Opera- 
tions, which had been directed against Batoum at 
the commencement of the campaign, were resisted 
by the Turkish fleet, which gained a victory over 
the attacking force on the 23d June. The capture 
and occupation of Sukhum Kale, by a Turkish and 
Circassian force, was also the cause of some em- 
barrassment to the Russians, 

The bombardment of Kars was still carried on 
with vigour, but the main body of the Turkish 
army, under Mukhtar Pasha, having moved for- 
ward, and taken up a strong position within a few 
miles of the fortress, the siege was raised on the 
9th of July, the Russians falling back quietly and 
ill order. 

On the loth July the relief of Bayazld, which had 
been closely besieged by the Turks, was effected by 
a Russian force under General Tergukassoff. 

* 'Armenia and the Campait^n of 1877,' by C B. 
Norman. 
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During the autumn preparations were made by the 
Russians to resume the offensive, and large reinforce- 
mentscrossed the frontier in the beginning!of August 

Several small engagements ensued, the Grand 
Duke hoping to harass and wear out Mukhtar 
Pasha's men, and compel him to abandon Kars, 
In the ensuing encounters at NakharJI-Tepe (August 
18) and Klzll'Tepe (August 24), the Turks were 
successful, and on the 2d October Mukhtar in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the Russians at the Little 
Yagnl hills, the losses on both sides being very 
great, but on the 15th the Russian general in com- 
mand, ' turned the position by a flank march, skil- 
fully executed,' and by making a direct attack at 
the same time, gained a decisive victory, the Turks 
flying panic striken, and surrendering to the number 
of many thousands. Mukhtar, after trying in 
vain to rally the fugitives, made a last stand to 
cover their flight, and by nightfall all that was left 
of the Turkish force had taken refuge in Kars, 

Leaving a part of his force at Kars, Mukhtar 
fell back on YenI Skul, the Grand Duks sending 
two divisions to follow him, and drive him before 
them towards Erieroum, On the 28th the Russian 
advanced guard occupied Koprlkol, Mukhtar 
retreating to Erzeroum, where he was joined by 
IsRAiL Pasha. The earlier part of November was 
occupied by the Turks in strengthening their 
position there, and on the 9th the Russians began 
the offensive by an attack on the A ill I outworks, 
which commanded the whole of the eastern system 
of fortifications. The close of the year saw the 
siege in regular operation. The strong fortress of 
Kars ' fell almost without resistance after the retreat 
of the army.' The Grand Duke having deter- 
mined on an assault, the attack was commenced 
on the night of the 17 th November, and so com- 
plete was the success, that on the i8th 'the whole 
of the garrison, numbering about 12,000' men, 
besides guns, ammunition, provisions, etc., were in 
the hands of the conquerors. 

The opening days of 1878 witnessed a series of 
successes on the part of Russia both in Europe 
and Asia, and it became evident that Turkish 
resistance must soon cease. In EUROPE the Im- 
perial Guard, under General Gourko, was press- 
ing on Sofia, which surrendered on the 3d January. 
A few days later a Russian column entered the 
Balkans by the Trojan Pass, and occupied Kezanlik, 
when the Turks, menaced at the same time by a 
strong force to the north of the mountains, finding 
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themselves shut up in the Shipka Pass, surrendered 
after a severe engagement on the 9th January. 

The Russian army continued to advance steadily, 
carrying all before thencL Phlllppopolls, the Bul- 
garian capital, was occupied on the 15th, Hermanll 
on the 1 8th, and Adrlanople on the 20th. N^o- 
tiations were commenced for an armistice between 
Russia and Turkey, which was signed on the 31st 
January at Adrlanople, and in consequence of 
which the fortresses of WIddIn, Rustchuk, and 
Slllstria, were evacuated by the Turks (February 
9th), and Erzeroum occupied by the Russian troops 
(February 13). 

Matters were in this condition when Parliament 
met on the 17 th January. Disquieting rumours 
were afloat as to the Russian terms, and their 
threatened advance on ConstantlnopleandOalllpoll^ 
and on the 28th the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved in the House of Commons for a vote of 
credit of ;^6,ooo,ooo, to ' increase the efficiency 
of the army and navy during the existing crisis.' 
This demand led to serious dissension in the 
Cabinet, and Lord Carnarvon tendered his resig- 
nation. The vote was challenged by the Opposi- 
tion, but on the rumour of the Russian advance on 
Constantinople, no further resistance was offered, 
and orders were given to the British Fleet to pass 
the Dardanelles. 

Negotiations were still being carried on between 
Russia and Turkey, first at Adrlanople and after- 
wards at San Stefano, to which place the Grand 
Duke Nicholas had removed his head-quarters, 
and where, upon the 3d of March, a Treaty of 
Peace was signed. The treaty consisted of twenty- 
nine clauses, and its chief conditions were : the 
cession of an extensive district in Armenia to Russia, 
the formation of Bulgaria into a tributary princi- 
pality; the recognition of the independence of 
Roumania and of Serria and Montenegro, with 
extension of territory to the two latter, and the 
transfer of Bessarabia to Russia, in exchange for 
which Roumania was to receive the Dobrudscha, 
Further questions were left to be settled by a 
congress of the Great Powers. Preparations for 
holding a congress were at once set on foot, but 
were suddenly interrupted by the refusal of Russia 
to yield to the demand of the British Gorernment 
that the Treat\' of San Stefano should be sub- 
mitted without reservation * in its entirety ' for the 
consideration of the Powers. Active preparations 
were now made on the part of our Government for 
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war. On the 28th March, Lord Derby dissenting 
from his colleagues in the Cabinet, resigned his 
office, and on the ist April the country was startled 
by the announcement that the Reserve Forces 
were to be called out On the same day Lord 
Salisbury, who had succeeded Lord Derby as 
Foreign Secretary, issued adespatch condemningthe 
Treaty of San Stefano as establishing 'the pre- 
dominance of Russia over Turkey,' and protesting 
against the alteration or modification of the terms 
without the * consent of the contracting Powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement' The Russian 
reply to this circular showed no intention of yield- 
ing, and war preparations were actively pushed on, 
Ac Government giving orders (April 17) for the 
despatch of 7000 native Indian troops to Malta, 

On the re-assembling of Parliament, however, 
matters took a more peaceful turn; negotiations 
were again carried on, and on the 2d of June it 
was announced that a Congress of the Great 
Powers was to take place at Berlin. The first 
meeting was held on the 13th, Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury being the British re- 
presentatives. The Congress held its sittings till 
the 13th of July, when the new Berlin Treaty 
OF Peace was signed. It was then first made 
public that a secret * convention of defensive alli- 
ance between Great Britain and Turkey ' had been 
signed at Constantinople on the 4th of June, by 
which Britain engaged to defend Turkey against 
Russian attacks, in return for which the Sultan 
consented to the occupation of the island of Cyprus 
by England. The annexation was proclaimed on the 
14th of July, and a large force was sent to occupy 
the island. 

During the Congress an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry was appointed to examine into the 



reported anarchy and disorder in the Rhodope 
district of Roumella. 

The new Treaty consisted of sixty-four articles, 
and was, in some respects, a modification of that of 
San Stefano. The enactments, as aflfecting Turkey, 
were : the cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
AustrO'Hungary; additions of territory to Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Montenegro and the erection 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumella into ' automa- 
tic and tributary principalities, under the suzer- 
ainty of his majesty the Sultan.* 

By these cessions the Turkish Empire lost 
76,236 square miles of territory. 

In Bulgaria the boundaries were altered, the 
Balkan range dividing it on the south from the 
new province of Eastern Roumella. Russia 
added to its possessions the province of Bes- 
sarabia taken from Roumania, and the districts of 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, in Asia Minor, 

The first results of the Treaty were unsatisfac 
tory. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia led to a 
violent insurrection on the part of the Mussulman 
population. The Austrian troops occupied Bosna 
Serai, the capital, on the ist August, and several 
severe engagements ensued before the revolt was 
finally quelled in the end of autumn. 

The Russians entered their new territories, and 
the Roumanians the Dobroudscha, but the delay 
on the part of the Turkish Government to carry 
out its part of the bargain caused uneasiness for a 
time. The Sultan has, however, accepted the 
English scheme of reform for Asia Minor, and 
though the disorganised state of Turkey must re- 
tard the restoration of tranquillity, there is reason 
to suppose that the objects of the Treaty will 
be ultimately attained, and the Eastern Question 
settled, at least, for the present 
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